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A 0 * art 2 every where, 0 Almighty. 
Gop! Thou art here. Thou art hor off. 
Thou filleſt the whole | univerſe. Here grows 2 
flower; there ſhines a fun. Thou art there, and thou 
art here alſo. Thou art in the wind and in the tem- 
peſt, in the light and in darkneſs in an atom and in a 
world. Thou art preſent here upon this flowery vale. : 
Thou heareſt my weak voice, as thou heareſt at the | 
foot of thy throne the ſublime ſongs whichare accom- | 
panied by the ſeraph's lyre. O thou who art the God _ | 
of the ſeraphim! who art alſo my God; who heareſt a | 
us both; ho heareſt alſo the ſprightly notes of the -1 
lark, the lum of the young bee that flutters round A 
the roſe; thou Being that art preſent every where 
if thou heareſt-me, vouchſafe to grant my requeſt, 1 
that I may never forget my being in thy ſight. Gra 
that I may act and think as I ought to do in thy 
preſence, to the end. that when ſummoned with the 1 
whole world of ſpirits before the tribunal of my ws” N 2 7 
Judge, iN 3 —__ He 
lence of the Holy. of Holiess. 
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L. us rellect on theſe. diy creatures befors 


«they are gone. Perhaps, our obſervations 
will intereſt both the heart and mind. The firſt 
eircumſtance that gains our attention, is the cloath- 
ing with which chey are adorned. Some of them, 


however, have nothing ſtriking in this reſpect; 

their dreſs is plan and finple. : Others have a few 
ornaments on their wings: But ſome have a pro- 
fuſion, and: are all over cuvered with: them. Let 


vs dwell a few moments on this laſt ſort of butter- 


fly. Hew beautifully,thethades variegate! Hot 


pretty the ſpots, which iſct aff the other parts of their 
dreſs! Wich | what delicacy. has nature peneiled 
wem! But; however great my admĩration in ſeeing 
this inſet with the naked &ye; how much does it 
Rill. increaſe, when 1 examinè the beautiful object 
through a microſcupe? Would any one ever have 
imagined, thatthe wings of butterflies werecovered 
with feathers ? and yet nothing is: more certain. 
What is commonly called duſt; is found in xeality to 


4 be feathers, There ischs much fymmeętry in their 


| oonſtruction and form, as there is beauty in their 
he parts wihichamake the centre of theſe 
-Httle feathers, and are ! the 2 are the 


1 tro zeſt. 
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ſtrongeſt. Thoſe, on che contrary, which form 

the exterior circumference are much more delicate 
and moſt wonderfully fine. All theſe a 
quills at bottom, but the upper part of them is more 
tranſparent than the quills. If the wing is touched 
roughly, the moſt delicate part of the feathers is 
| deſtroyed by it; but, if all that we call duſt ſhould 

be rubbed off, there would only remain a fine trank- 
parent ſkin, in which we might diſtinguiſh the little 
cells or hollows, wherein were ſtack the quill of 
cach feather. This kin; from the manner in which 
it is compoſed, may deen eee * 
of the wing, nearly as we diſtinguiſh. a 

from the linen on which it was * i - 
porous, more delicate, and ſcems as if embroidered 
with a needle. Laſtiy, it is edged with a fringe; 
the moſt regular and moſt exquiſitely | fine.. What - 
are our moſt elegant. dreſſes, i in compariſon wüun 
that which nature has given to this inſect? Our 
fineſt laces are a coarſe cloth, compared to the de- 
licate texture of the butterfly's wing; and our fineſt + 
thread would be as a rope. Such is the extreme 


difference we obſerve between art and 1 nature, When 


ſeen through: a microſcope. The former, even the 
prettieſt in their kind, are never ebmplete, and ap- 
pear coarſely worked: The latter are as complete 
and perfect as can be imagined: How very delicate 
does a fine cambric appear to us! Nothing more 
delicate than the threads, nothing more regular 
than the weaving; and yet, through the microſcope, - 
thoſe. fine threads are like pace thread, and we 

e ſnould 
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tould rather ſuppoſe they were interwoven 1 2 
baſket-maker than come from the loom of a good 
weaver. What is moſt aſtoniſhing, this beautiful 
inſect ft proceeds from the pooreſt, meaneſt- looking 
worm. Obſerve how the butterfly difplays its gol- 
3 wings in the fun; how it plays in the ſun-beams; 
how it rejoices in its exiſtence, and flutters from 
flower to flower. Its brilliant wings paint to us 
the magnificence of the rainbow. How beautiful it 
is at prefent? How much it has changed ſince the 
time, when, in the form of a reptile, it crawled in 
the duft, always in danger of being eruſhed? Who 
; then * raiſed it above the earth? Who has given 
it the faculty of living in the air? Who has beſtow- 


eld upon it thoſe painted wings ? It is God. It was 
Kis Author and mine. He has ſhewn me, in this ex- 


| traordinary inſect, the emblem of the br tl 
which awaits me. A day will come, when, quit- 


-F ting my preſent form, I ſhall ceafe to crawl upon 


the earth. Then, being made perfect, I ſhall.riſe 
above the clouds, and having nothing to ſet bounds 
to oy git, . may reach euen 2 the ſtars. 
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1 tree, however rich its foliage may be, 
receives its chief nouriſhment from the bottom 
"IL or 


1 


GROWTH: or TABES, 


or root. we have reaſon to ieve, ere 
a circulation of juices in its he thawof the bl odan 
animals. The exterior points of the root are a pro- 
digious heap of ſpungy fibres, and bubbles of air, 
which are always open, in order to be filled. with _ 
«the juice they receive from the earth. This juice 
is at firſt nothing but water loaded, with garthß 
matter; then, by means of a ſort pf milky, ſubſtance, 
which is peculiar to each tree, and diſtinguiſhes | 55 
from any other, this juice acquires a. nutritive 1 
quality, before it riſes-to the parts of the tree which- 
are above ground. Ir. 18 found by t the microſcope,» | 
that wood: notwithſtanding its hardneſs, is noth 1 
but a collection of an infinite number of tie hei- 
low fibres. Moſt. of them, particularly, thoſe:.in 
ſhrubs, riſe perpendicularly : But in order to give 
more conſiſtency to theſe fibres; there are in certain 
trees (eſpecially, thoſe chat are deſigned. to be ſttong 
and hard), ſtalks which; go horizontally: from the 
circumference to the centre. Drawn by. the beat 
of the ſun, the juice gradually riſes into the branches 
andi into their e juſt as ee 


eee 6 inner r and outer bn 
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der year, e ang it ia cis which cauſes, t * e hes to 
grow thick. ced of it we,needionly 
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order to give life and 
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Wo oe endo SIS and vit- 
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os to know the age öf the tree. 


Tok be len grows higher and higher; the rot 


t den. As for tile Suter 


5 mtended to 
e tree, to unite AMfo cleſely the 
fits conp6ſed'sr, ad to Wat che tender, the: 
ture of the ait 1 
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"Tt is thus Hat We wile Greater his 
ed an admfrable fyſtem 6f fonds and fluids, in 
growth to the trees Which A- 
dern the country, which give ſhade to our flocks, 

ur Hep ierds, and hamlets, 20d AED, hen 


x Rees we Ichwover A Wilden which is never — 


which preſcribes to nature hws in ſome reſpects 
nutable; and which act without inter 
under the eye of Provi vidence. © 


en may 


| ls and pins, "at 00 pony 

The mire träces we UE 
is wiſe providence, the Hehe dught to 
nit our truſt iu bim, cho cannot fal of 
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9 
| 2864 riſs up to We lkeſt virtues bearing that frult 
which is fit for the place deligned-nie;/2id ſulted to 


the facſries with which God hes Endowed. me. 


25 1 * 


my J Fol in Bosdzefb; ry it Wind the Worin uf — 
fe and iaiftzin in it a proper inmdnty. But let 
me never r e that old tres, Which, in pr To 
tion to its years, mere and more attzches itſelf to 


in che earth. The nearer I approach! t6/ tlie grave, | 

-e mor 3 On 
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fo dr It has al e dd r u de kes . 
fo! Wl poſed of feveral miethbranous rings) tertminates un 
lis point. nennen 


tn da ee we by; eben d ith fm 
leſt works... This anſest id the moſt cin and — 

aus etemy die unt hüs. The pe ue 
forms to catch eee ee He un- 
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| waits for the prey which he could not purſue. | 4t 
an ant eomes to the brink of the precipice, it ſeldom | 


1 werke ad th loaſe ſandy: which gives way 
under his feet, draws down: the inſect into the 


4 under the * 


any ants Dy may chance to come to the brink 
of this precipice. The method of digging it is, 
firſt, to trace a circular ridge in the ſand, pre- 
eiſely the ſize of the funnel, the diameter of which 
is always equal to the depth he chuſes to make it. 
When he has fixed on the ſize of this p peni 
| traced the firſt-ridge, he immediately digs a ; ſecond, 
.concentric to the other, in order to throw out all 
the ſand incloſed in the firſt circle. He performs 
all this with his head, which is like a ſhovel; the 
flat and ſquare ſhape makes it. fit for the 8 
He alſo takes up ſand with one of his fore · feet, and 
throws it over the firſt ridge, and this he repeats 
f till he has got to a certain depth i in the ſand. Some- 
times in digging he meets grains of ſand rather 
hege, or little bits of dry earth, which he cannot 
bear in his funnel, and gets rid of it by a. quick 
well meaſured motion of his head. If he finds ſtill 
larger pieces, he endeavours to put them away with 
his back, and he is fo earneſt in this labour, that he 
-repeats it fix or ſeven times, At laſt the lion ant 
gains the fruit of his trouble. His traps once laid, 
he is on the watch. Quite Kill and concealed at 
the bottom of the hole which he has dug, he there 


ils of falling into the bottom, becauſe'the edge 


power of his enemy, who. drags him with his horns 


N N it. 
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it. When there remains nothing but the dry cax- 
caſe, he throws it out of the hole; and, if the bank 
is hurt at the top, he puts it in ondes; again, and 
lies in ambuſh as before. He does not always ſuc- 
ceed in catching his prey the moment it falls. It 
often eſcapes, 4 endeavours to run up again to 
the top, but then the lion ant works with his head, 
and throws up a ſhower of ſand higher than the 
ant, which drives it down again into the hole. All 
the actions of this little animal eontain ſuch won» - 
derful art, as we can ſcarce tire of examining hin. 
He prepares the holes, even before he ſees the ani- 
mal deſtined to become his food, and yet his actions 
are ſo. regulated, that they prove. the ſureſt means 
of providing for his ſubſiſtence. - How could ſuch 
an inactive creature. as this catch his prey ſo well, 
as, by digging in looſe ſand; and giving a floping 
form to the hole he makes, and then covering with 
a ſhower of ſand the inſect which falls into it? All his 
actions have fixed principles, by which he is direct - 
ed. His. ditch ought to be dug in the ſand, or it 
would not be adapted for attracting his prey. Ac- 
cording to the make of his body he is obliged to 
work backwards, and to make uſe of his horns = 
tongs to throw op. the my to the age of the fun- ; 
net.. SE * 2 

The infin which apa this inſect, Ate rere 3 
us a firſt Cauſe, whoſe forelight knew Ah ordaine 
| all that was-neceffary for the preſervation, and wel- 
fare of this animal. The dexterity it ſhews is not 
reine of r or e : It i is born with 
3 its 
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we muſt therefore bet it viiree in tlie will 


| his ed e inſünct of ammals to the'dif. 


tre a ne incitement to glorify thee, O Creatoi 
all things! Thon Source of life! thou loveſt to 
ſpread it every where, and thou haſt formed even 
this inſect ſo as to make its exiſtence a blefſing3 
_ Ulivu haſt granted it every thing neceſfary for the 
enjoynient of life; and, by the inſtinct thow haft im 

upor 0" OL; otherwiſe fo limited, it 
| ; approaching te, and in ſome 
— Senlda:/ And what has been thy 


defign in alf this; unleſs it be to furniſhus-with. op- 


2 d we inake of this pint! * natural hiſtory. 
ö contemptible it appears, 
— 4 to . dur theoplty td him, who has cte> 
_ ated the fmalleſt worm ab well as nere 
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; Conronurty, » BETWEEN luer. ane An Als 


ant decide What difference there is between 


e animals. 5 n —— 


neſs of that great Being, who 
ferent degrees they require of it. Theſe reflection 
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haves 
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who and it — Sepia of a an-archans 
dif. gel to diſtinguiſh the degrees exactly. 

ont may perceiye is, that with all the difference . 
rof ¶ between theſe two ſorts of organiſed A wit — 

U to ain remains much reſemblance. The ſeed is in 
ven che plant what the egg is to the animal. Fran tha 5 
ng; former ſprings a ſtalk which had been concealed un- 
the der the goats of the ſeed ; and this ik Snghed a 
im ort to riſe out of the ground. The animal lie- 
it wile incloſed. inthe egg, pierces the ſhell in order 


me to breathe the 0 pen air. Ihe eye or the bud of | 
thy Wthe tree is, in the vegetable kingdom, what the 
-oÞ embryo is to the animal. This eye does not pieces 
the BY through the bark till it has come to a rertain ſize; | 


and it remains faſtened to it, in order to receive 


, be 

ory. Ml nouriſhment from it, as well as from the fibres of these 

ars, plant. Theembrya, at the end of a certain time, comes 

cte> from the womb into life; but even then it could 
not long. ſubliſt if it was not nouriſhed by its mo- 
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ther. The plant feeds on nutritive juices, which 
are brought to it from without, and which, paſſing" 
through- different channels at laſt change into its 
ohn ſubſtance; The animal's fi ood has the ſame” 
corſe and progreſs. Plants: are.multiplied. not on- 
ly by ſeed, and by iugrafting, but alſo by Rips. It 
is the ſame wich. animals: They multiply not only 
by laying eggs, or by bringing their young alive into 
the. world, but alſo by flips, as we oÞbferve in the 
polypus... Tbe diſor a or maladies of plants have 
"0 terial or interna Ts: as is the caſe — 
| ED ani 8. 
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largeſt animal. Thus one might be tempted to be- 


animals. bana is om lot of 
when old age, wing e op ed ene th 
| is, ſtops the circulation of the juices. The 
plants and animals inhabit the ſame places. The 


furface of the earth and under it, the air, the ſea, 
. andthe rivers, are full of animals and e a e 


| een een the pints.” | The fe vf 


the largeſt tree is very near equal to chat of the 


Heve, that animals and plants are beings of the ſame 


claſs, ſince nature appears to paſs from one to the 


other by imperceptible degrees. It is very certain, 
that ſome — and eſſential reſemblances have 


been found between them, and that no difference 


really eſſential has yet been diſcovered. And tho 
ſome ſhould be found out which have not yet been 
obſerved, it is ſtill certain, that nature varies her 
works by ſuch nice ſhades, that the human under- 
ſtanding has a difficulty in diſcerning them. Whe 
knows what diſcoveries may be reſerved for our 
poſterity 7 Perhaps plants may hereafter be known 
with properties ſtil] more like thoſe of the animal 
bodies; and perhaps animals may be found out fill 
nearer the claſs of vegetables than the polypus. 

Let us make the uſe of theſe diſcoveries for 


which all the truths of nature and revelation are 


deſigned, to glorify God, and to ſtrengthen us in 
virtue. Let the gteat reſemblance between plants 


and animals make us ſenſible of the power and 
N of that . WhO has, in ſome meaſure, 


impreſſed 


„„ ; 
: PLants AND ANIMALS. 13 
impreſſed à character of infinity on all creatures. 
But thou, O man! learn alſo to be humble. Thod 
alſo partakeſt of the nature of a plant and animal. 
It is only through out Saviour that thou canſt be 
ranked between the brute creation and the angel. 
Endeavour by piety to draw more and more near 
to thoſe heavenly ſpirits. And lince it, is granted 
thee to have ſome ſort of ſimilitude to the Being of 
beings, endeavour conftantly to arrive at that fub- 
lime felicity. 'Think what thou art, and what thou 
wilt one day be. How wonderful is that creature 
who, like the brute, draws his nouriſhment from 
the earth, and yet raiſes his thoughts to heaven 
as the angel does: A creature, one half of whom 
periſhes li like the brute, while the other half lives 
and 1 is immortal; ordained to become holy and 
perfedt;, to be free, and yet ſubject to God; to praiſe 
him for erer. and to 2 e happy. 
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A LI. ſounds are produced by means of the air z 
but ĩt is neceſſary for that purpoſe, that the 
-air ſhbuld be in motion. It is not chat every move- 
ment of the air occaſions' a ſound, for if this was 
the caſe, all wind muſt be attended by a noiſe. In 
order to form a ſound, the air muſt be ſuddenly | 
Wn EEE. „ 


„ s bn D 
compreſſed ; and muſt dilate end ne i 


* 


its elaſtic power. This eccaſions a ſort of trem- 
bling undulation, ſomething like that of the waves 


and circles occaſioned by throwing a ſtone into the 


water. But if this undulating motion was only to 


be effected by the particles of air being compreſſed, 
the ſound would never reach our ears. It is necefſ. 


ſary that the ſonorous bodics, after making impreſ - 
ſion on the contiguous air, ſhould continue that 


impreſſion from particle to particle circularly all a- 
bout us. By this means the particles of air reach 


our ear, and we have a perception of ſound. This 


progreſs is made with prodigious ſwiftneſs. Sound 
goes a thouſand feet in a ſecond of time, and con- 


ſequently a German league in twenty ſeconds. This 
calculation, which has been proved by many EXPE- 


riments, may be uſeful in ſeveral caſes: It contri- 
butes to our ſecurity, as it tells us what diſtance 
thunder is from us; and of courſe warns us whe- 
ther we are or are not ſafe when we hear it roar. 


We need only count the ſeconds, or the beating of 


each pulſe between the flaſh and the thunder, and 
we may know exactly the diſtance we are from 
them. By the ſame means we may calculate the 
diſtance of ſhips, &c. But it is very remarkable, 
that a weak ſound propagates as quick as a loud one. 
The motion of the air, however, is ſtronger when 


the ſound is ſtronger, becauſe a greater maſs of air 


is put in motion. The ſound then is loud when | 


many particles of air are put in motion, and the 


n when there are but few. What uſe 
\ would 


s O U N b. 1 15 


would theſe philoſophical obſervations bo to us, if 
our bodies were not ſo formed, as to make us ea - 
pable of perceiving ſounds ? Let us therefore bleſs 
God, not only for having diſpoſed the air in ſuch 
a manner as to produce ſound by its vibration, but 
for giving us organs alſo capable of receiving ſono- 
rous impreſſions. A thin elaſtic membrane, ftretch- 
ed at the bottom of the ear like a drum, receives - 
the vibrations of the air ; and by that means we 
have the power of diſtinguiſhing all ſort of ſounds. 
Thus far our knowledge reaches. But if we inquire 
how it is, that when we pronounce a word, it cre- 
| ates in us the idea of a word, and not a mere ſound, 
or how a tone can act upon our ſouls, and produce 
ſo many different ſenſations, we are obliged to ac- 
knowledge our ignorance of all this. It is enough 
© for us to be convinced by this, as by every thing 
elſe, of the wiſdom and goodneſs.of aur Creator. 
If there were no ſounds, all mankind would be dumb, 
and we ſhould: be as ignorant as a child before it 
| ean ſpeak; but by means of ſounds, every creature 
can expreſs its wants and its enſoyments. Man 
| has, in this reſpect, g great advantages: he can en- 
preſs the ſentiments of his heart; and even exeite 
the paſſions by certain tones of his voice. God Aas 
not only endowed us with the faculty of diſtinguiſh- 


ing ſounds by the organ of hearing, but he has al- 


ſo furniſhed us with other means of preſerving this 


bleſſing. If one ear ſhould be hurt, the other ſtill may 
do its office; and a man, whoſe hearing is imper- 
fect, may make uſe of a trumpet, even when the 
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outer auditory pipe is. hurt, the internal one next 
the mouth may not be ſo, Still more, the Creator 


has even vouchſafed to make this a circumſtance of 


pleaſure to us: a number of muſical inſtruments a» 
muſe and delight us; our auditory nerves tranſ- 


mit to us, with great exactneſs, the tones of an in, 
finite number of ſonorous bodies. With what ſen- 


timents of gratitude ought we not to be penctrat- 


ed, when we reflect on this favour granted to us 


May we never forget it, Our hymns of thank (iv. 


ing ought to reach as far as ſound itſelf. The whole 
univerſe ſhould reſound with thy praiſe. The hea. 


vens and the earth ſhould hear che e 
eee F 
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| Was men attempt It 20 0 donew of 


things, and to penetrate into the cauſes.of the 


effects daily under their obſervation, they are obliged 


to acknowledge how. limited and weak their under: 


ſtandings are. The knowledge we have of nature, 


and of which we are ſometimes ſo vain, goes but 
little beyond the knowing the effects of things the 
moſt within our view, and applying them to our 


uſe as well as we can. But as to knowing the 


cauſes of * effects, and how they operate, it is 
in 
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a thouſand effects in e eee 0 me N 
thoſe which we are able to explain, have ſtill foam, 
obſcurity in them, which reminds us that we are, 


but men. There are many phenomena the near- 


cauſes of which are unknown to us ; ſeveral are, 
doubtful; and there are very few which we can b 5 


certain of. We hear the wind w wererpet 8 


rience- its great and its different effects; but We 


| know not:exactly what produces it, what increaſ. 


es its violence; or what abates it. From a little, 22 


| grain, we behold raſs ſpring- -up, . ſtalks and ears 5 
of corn - but we are ignorant how it is done. We 


till leſs comprehend, how from a little fruit ſtone, 


| there Can grow a plant, and then a great tree, un- ; 


der whoſe ſhade the birds make their neſts ; ; which - 
tree is covered with leaves and bloſſoms, to ſhade - 
us, and affords us fruit to eat, and wood for our 55 
uſe and convenience. All the food we take of 
ſuch different nature, trans forms within us by an | 
incomprehenſible mechaniſm, and mixes with our 
blood and fleſh. © We behold the wonderful effects . 
of the loadſtone, and we believe there muſt be a 
certain matter which operates in it; but whether | 
it acts by an attractive force peculiar to itſelf, or - 


| whether it circulates continually round the load- = 
ſtorie, and forins a ſort of vortex," is what we can- 


not decide." We feel the cold, but no natural phi- 
loſopher has yet diſcovered what occaſions it. We 
are better informed than our anceſtors were in re- - | 


ipeQ to thunder 3 but of what nature is that elec< - 
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| of the vibration of the air; but whence is the ha- 


. and how is it cauſed? We are 


ag p : 
1333 of the exiſtence of a ſoul in our body; but 


who can expand the union ef body and ſoul, or 
nf neach other. The eſſects 


Eat ub ee ee before 6 but what 


s really their nature, and what are their integral 

ts, and ho do all their different effects take place? 
m 4 word, in reſpect to moſt things we have no 
certain principles, we are reduced to conjecture a d 
_ Probabilities. What are all the hypotheſes of phi- 
- loſophers, 
| knowledge? Nature at every ſtep preſents us won- 
ders which confound us ; and whatever xeſearches, 
Whatever diſcoveries we have made, there {till re- 
mains a thouſand things we cannot comprehend, 
1.1 is true, We ſometimes are able to give happy ex- 


1 the firſt ſprings, their ge e of 
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The myſteries of nature afford us « 


nature, God has eee Þs 
of paſſing our temporal lives happily, although he 
has concealed the cauſes from our fight. Thus, in 
OO of 1 * us with om 
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nations of certain phenomena, but the princi- 
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do not men aft as wiſely in regard to the myſteries | 
of religion? They diſpute about the means of falva- 


faithfully uſe them. It is for this purpoſe that the 
| were granted to us, and not that we ſhould ſearch. + _ . 
curiouſly. into their nature and manner of operating. = 
If we find 3 
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joys them with gratitude to his them But = 


tion; on their efficacy; on their manner of opera- 
ting ;, and they forget to make the falutary uſe of 
chem for which, they were intended. O that we 8 
N 3 as we are in emporal 


o 0 ace mo God has given us, and let us. 


un s which, we cannot. comprehend or 
e name e eee 
make: a 3 any convinces us 
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is fach, that wei may. 100 net 

deſcribe almoſt ademi-cir ele. But here al 

find a difference. Horſes, covs, ſheep, hogs, 72 
[moſt 0 bare alſo. 8 Na welded 


ry to hen. | | vn 
and incline 1 86. ihe 1 9 75 fo e 31 food, 
The eyes of frogs differ from outs... Hey N 
ver theirs v | vich A Ie 42; 1 5 is tranſ arent, 4 b 
s defends their JS 
them from ers to which: their | 
way of life ex} oles them; 1 AL living ——4 
and ſometimes « on land. Flies, N and 9 
ſuch inſects, enjoy more perfect ſight than Y Wo, 
creatures. They, have Wan as Nee 1 as — 94 
have holes, i in their 00 dea. . 
which have only two eyes are obi 
y means of woſ 13 to erer 
out having WOT troul tle to turn their 2 
e REN eyes are aturallz and conſtant- | 
ly directed to the objedts. around them. The fiſh, ; 
which live in an element more denſe than ours 
could not fee there; 2 the ſb rom 
the rays of light, t 2 
eyes are open and well form Ir 
| cryſtaline almoſt round, 'i 
rays better. They can., 
nat draw in their eyes 3 but their cornea, „hien s 
as hard, 2 horn, ſufficient] | detec Pom from all 
n dener, 
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ef a round head, with no neck. They, are clear and 


1 to the way of life, and the different wants of 
forme ſort of ſpiders, theſe eyes are differently 


' remains flill; of turning one up to the ſky, and 


Tn 


nger. T. bey y formerly did not allow that the 5 
| had fight; it is however certain, that it has two 
Teile black eyes, though not larger than the headz 
of pins. As this animal is generally under ground, 
| ie was necefſry that its eyes ſhould be very ſmall 
funk in the head, and covered with hair. Tt 
| known, that the eyes of ſnails are placed at the end 
ef two long horns, and that they have the power 
in, or to raiſe them above their heads 
to diſcover objecta more diſtant. In ſome animals 
Ws neither move their eyes or heads, this 


Ad Tomegimes Ce. 155 placed on the front 


ranſparent, as a bracelet ſet in diamonds. Accords 


ed; ſo that without moving their heads, they 
may on all ſides ſee the flies on which they feaſt. 
| The camelion (a fort of lizard) bas the ſingular 

erty of moving one of his eyes while the other 


B n 


| Toking on the ground with the other z and of ſee- 
ing what paſſes before and behind him at the fame 
time. The ſame power is obſerved in ſome birds, 
in hares, and in rabbits, whoſe eyes are convex, 
Which ſaves them rom many dangers, and enables 
them to find out their food more eaſily. 

All theſe examples, to which millions might be 
de, * _ the tender care of the Creator 
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bor the preſervation of the moſt nece cell: ae 
[the ſenſes. He has pleaſed to: convey the happy .. 
impreſſion of light to bis creatures in different 
ways: ee eee eee 

ments eee irable ar 1 
0 
this precious organ, and to guard it from the dan - 8 
gers to which it might be expoſed. Every part of 

the bodies of animals is. diſpoſed in the moſt exact 
proportion, and the beſt adapted to their different 
deſigns. The fituation of the eye, their number 
and form, could not be otherways than they ate in e 

each animal, without great inconveniene | 
from it. 3 


ee phy gs eee, eee 
us to acknowledge and praiſe his wiſdom in all | 
things. Let us make this ſalutary uſe of theſe xe - 
flections. If we think ſeriouſiy upon the ends pro- | 


poſed by God, we cannot but be RO OE. 
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ence and infinite wiſdonl 
| Tocnable thele creatures 


* der thin b ody, flattened 


| arte fide and Dee, little pointed at the head, 


if it was not that they ſhould Twim; and eut cher 


ay better in the water? Why os th covered | 


ſeales of a horny ſubſtance, if it i is not. to pre- 
cir bodies from being hurt by the preſſure of 


the water? Why- are ſeveral ſorts of fiſh; (panics 


ly thofe without ſeales) enveloped. with a fat ; and 
ce, if it is not to Preſerve them from 

| putrefacion, and to guard them from cold? Why 
ſo different from other bones, if 

it was not to make their bodies more flexible and 
© light? Why are the eyes of fiſh ſunk into the head, 
line round, if it is not to guad 
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. * "which 7 at 5 to de directed by the will, 
may at g be p xerformed by a n chanical habit ; ſo 


may be b brought to play 
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a e to deny. There isamotive in every mans vits- 8 
2 e deres happineſs, and-conſtquently. of; en:. 
en 1 cannot ee er ben r to f A | 
long i. bvtence 1 cine Wäſdom, an in | 
of groſs ax ere e | | 
fa mating me nl . 
him; and im bis perfo e ſuch ny | 
could> not Lowithour a degree of knowledge, and 
E multipticity of attentions, which wotid make me 
| a very een and. I ſuppoſe 9 


IT now am. As to the hift, (the n 
paſions excite, }. it ſeems' to me evident, „„ 

thi of the divine Wiſdom! to de Sr ol 
moral agents, than by thoſe whom neceſſity directe; yl 
and I therefore believe we have a power to regu · | 
late our paſſions, and check, in r e 
third kind of motion. I think then I ſee a reaſon „ 
for the three diſüinct ſorts, Which n r gut Fl 
be conſcious do exiſt.in fad, | 
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ſure, depetid on the influence of the moon. Ih 
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_ of four weeks,. rather. thin EI et 
riuds, if it is ne owing to the eſfect of the moon up- 
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Our earch is hap- | 

eft free to be ole yur by Its b 
ants without any hindrance. Metals, ſtones, and 
n ee nee _—_— IT uſe; 


e pms brought near the barns, and e, i 
nder a rl . is Srog thick « nough t 5. 


aſſes of very y diting Chara 

Ni. We give that name menus which 
ot be diſſolved either in Water or oil, and are not : 
alleable, and which bear the fire without loſing a- 
y ſubſtance in it. To this claſs belong not only 
he {imple Wp ws but che ſtones Who" which are 
he precious aid the common ſtones. The iter are 
ery numerous, and preſent us maſſes different in 

orm, fize, colour, and hardneſs, according to e 
th, ſulphur, &c. of which they are com of "Ea Os 
recious ſtones alſo differ very much. So. 4 . 

erfectly - tranſparent, and appear to be the moſt 
imple. Others are more or leſs opaque, prot bs 
gas they are compoſed more or leſs of heteroge-" - 
eous particles. ——The Salts form the ſccond claſs 
Vor. * RT 


>. 
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5 | when they are Pur 
in water. They are diſtinguiſhed from other mine- 
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2 ables. From the juſt· and exact mixture of 
hee two different falts, tempered by each other, 
proceeds the neutral or middling ſalts; ſuch as the 
common kitchen ſalt, which is either taken out of 
5 earth, or prepared with ſea- water, or obtained by 
the evaporation of ſalt water boiled in great caul: 
drons. All theſe. ſalts together are one of the chief 
- cauſes of the vegetation of plants. They poſſibh 
ve Alſo 1 to unite and fix them, as well as all the 
other cg Pound bodies. Laſtly, they occaſion fer« 
eee the effects of which are ſo numerous and 
5 ſo different. The third claſs of minerals compre. | 
hends inflammable bodies, to which are given the 
name of Bitument. They burn in the fire, and 
e they diſſolve in oil; but nevet 


rals by the inflammable ſubſtance they co:»tain mort 
of than any other, and which renders combuſtible 
the bodies they mix with, if in ſufficient quantity. 
There is more or leſs of this in all bodies. 
The fourth claſs of minerals is the Metals. They 
are much heavier, than the reſt. They become 
fluid in che fire, but they reſume their. ſolid Nate 
hen cold. "Oh: 7 00 ori 1 and r. bias of 
742 "98 
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on . which th eth in 154884 in a fire- 46 B05 . 
aug miniſh in weight, or undergo any other ſenſible . 
ng teration. This gives them the name of perfect me- 
5 tall. There are two of this order, viz. gold and 
* filver. The metals called | imperfett are. reduced 


more or leſs quickly by fire, and generally 1 
into lime. One of theſe ire on) has the property 
of changing into.glafs, : and of vitrifying alſo all we 
other metals, except gold and ſilver. * There are Ire 
five of the imperfe& metals, quickſilver, lead, cop-. 
per, iron, and pewter. ——Laflly, there are bodies 


which differ from theſe metals by not being malle- 
able. They are called half metals, and there are 


nick, antimony, zink, and cobalt. „ 
The mineral kingdom is the great . of: 5 
nature, where ſhe ſecretly labours for the good: of _ 
the world. No naturaliſt can ſurpriſe her in her 


5 ſhe prepares, collect and compoſes. earths or fob - 

ne- ils, falts, bitumens, and metals. we cannot Rs 

ore BY gueſs how nature employs the matter whithſhe- very 

able day produces, it is no leſs difficult to-diſcover ei, 
Ity4 the parts mix, combine, attenuate, and in the end 5 BO . 25 | 
form the different bodies which minerals prefent 
hey to us. We Hh ve but an imperfect knowledge of che : TIE I 
ue earth, and we are ſtill leſs acquainted with the i- 

tate fide of it. The deepeſt mines are not lower than 
e 630 fathom, while is not the ſix millionth part . 
ing the earth's 8 d net Phi alone may Senden BA | 
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th - knowledge of nature, and of the formation of ma- 


; Creator, as we are convinced that there is not 
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| from diſtant countries, and are now ſo neceſlary to 
us. 
and] A * 0 hecke in the ma 


ann . as we gee but on the con- 


of ſo many 


PLANTS. - 
| how impoſſible it is to have an exact and genera 


ny things amongſt minerals. Happily, in the uſe we 
make of nature's gifts, it is of little conſequence 
chat we ſhould know their origin and firſt-princiſ 
ples. It is enough that we ſhould underſtand their 
uſe. We want no more to prove the glory of the 


ſpot either above or below the earth, in which hy 


| Sour. or ra | cater EXOTIC. : PuAnTs, = 
WW E do not pay attention nen to the gift of 
„God, particularly to thoſe which come to ui 


„„. . „ ua &o o re 


If we conſidered how much trouble it coſts, 
hine of the world 
, and how much human induſ 
y it "requires to procure. us a ſingle bit of ſugar or 
cinnamon, we ſhould not receive the preſents of 


by - 
n * 
ra ac: a6 wv © 


warmeſt grati 
b who — uſe 
1eans of beſtowing bleſſings upon us. 
Let us at prefent dwell on ſome of the foreign pro 


"ul U | * are become to us i neceſſaries of 1 
A 


trary, we ſhould look + 
_ tude er on nen þ 


wt 


EXO NIC PL ANTS 


ROE". cones fo diff 
with. Perhaps ſome; good reflections may ariſe 


from it; and chat we may think at leaſkavith pity xy, 
on thoſe unhappy. ſlaves, whole indef ge e lo- 
bour ſupplies us with ſo many luxuries,” Seger, | 


* — is the ſalt e in the) Juice or 


P grows ein erb r Eaſt 
and ſome of the Afi ands. 
of ſugar does not require much art, but it is ex · 


ult for us to dilpenſe . cl 


. „ The Preparation ; 


tremely laborious ; and it is generally the employ- 80 


ment of ſlaves. When the canes are ripeg they: 


and carry them to the mill to bruiſe and.extr=& be 


uice from them. They firſt boil this juice, which + 
.grow ſour. . . White BEE 
it is boiling they ſkim it to take off any dirt. They 
repeat this courſe four times in different cauldrons. 
| To purify it and clarify it the more, they throw 
into it a fire ong lyc of, wood-aſhes and burning lime, „ 
| and at laſt pour it into monlds where it coagulates 


would otherwiſe ferment and 


and dries. Tea is but the leaf of a ſhrub, which 


grows in Japan, China, and other Afiatic provinces. : 
Three or four times during ſpring, theſe leaves are 
gathered. Thoſe of the firſt crop are the fineſt fla- 


voured and the moſt delicate. This is: the im 


tea; but it never comes into Europe. That porn 


the Dutch ſell under that name is tea of the ſecond 


crop. — Coffee is. the ſtone of a fruit like a cherry. =o z q 


The tres: which yg it is originally from Ara- 


te: into ſeveral . 


_ freſh, yellowiſh, or grey, or à pale green an. 
een this colour in ſome degree when ah, 
They ſpread the fruit on mats to dry in the ſun 
and afterwards. bruiſe it with rollers to force ove the 

| They again dr them in the fun. before r 
them on ſhip· board. The cloves are buds, or 
embryos 5 dried bofors a Which former- 
4 grew without culture in the Molucea iſlands, but 
Which the! x have tranſp lanted to Amboyna, 
This tree is of the ſize and Taps of the: bay: tree 

| 5 Its trunk is covered with bark like that of the olive. 
> - "White bloſſoms: grow in tufts at the Hunte of 
the branches, and Hook Hke a cloye. The 
at firſt of a pale green; afterwards they become 
"yellows then red: and at laſt a dark brown, 
as we fee them. They have aftronger ar re 4 
romatit fmell han the mother clove, a name which 
marks the dry fruit of the tree. Cinnamon is the 
ſecond bark of a kind of bay- tree, which ſcarce: 
grows any where: at n but in ms iſland of 


grey a and he i. The er a 
good deal reſemble the laurel, if it was ſhorter and 
lets pointed. The nn are ſmall and white, 
3 a 5 ene ſmell, very like the K = y fro the 
valley en the tree is ſome . old, 
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barks n The is g 
nothing, deem The inner one is dried 
in the ſun, where it rolls up of itſelf about the ſize 5 
of a finger; and this is what we call cinnamon. 
The nutmeg and mace come from the ſame tree, 
and grow in the Molucca iſlands. The nut is co= 
vered with three coats. ebf firſt falls off of if 
when It is ripe: I appears, which. 
is very thin and.delicate. bet 
care from the nut, and eee to the Folk ee TLIC 
This is called mace in the Molueca iftes ; though. idle. 
in other place [improperly called nutmeg-bl ſom... 
The third ooat is immediately next to the nutmeg. 
They take the nut out of its ſhell and put it into ine. 
water for ſome days, and then it is properly pre- 
pared to ſend abroad. —— Cotton grows in moſt e 
the countries of Aſia, Africa, and America. It is 
incloſed in the fruit of a certain ſhrub, This fruit 
is a ſort of pod, which. when ripe, opens a 1 
ws a wad or flock of down extremely white, 
which we call catton. When this pod is ſwelled by | 
che. heat it becomes as large as. an apple. With a 
little: mill they | ſe par te the ſeed from the cotton. „ 
The ſeed falls 'out on one fide, and the cotton ] ] 
the other. Borat afterwards Jun. it for all 125 11 3 
Crake. which g te abundantly eg Spal +48 1 
Portugal, and a Lal, that Nee hi Whole foreſts 
of olive trees. The inhabitants of the provmnces, *© 
where there are many of theſe Aeg make e 14 0 49008 
Gy al en e r; t 7 y hors not. RR 9 
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6 or urs, 


— . is che Ss of a — 4 * 
which requires a prop to ſupport it. Its wood i 
knotty like the vine, which it much reſembles. In 
leaves, which have a very ftrong ſmell, are of a 
oval form, and terminate in a point. In the middle 
and at the ends of the branches there are whit 
bene from whence ſpring fruit in eluſters like 

SHeberr: {Wh eee eee 
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1. ol no Call ſarxfation to 2 edc ad 0 
„ not hit to fupply our wants, * der ple res al 


CTY . Let us reflect on the profuſion of ' bleſſing 
Which are granted us by divine good: | 
| Pl "I | how every country contributes to furniſh us wit 
dee neceſſaries and the conveniencies of life. They 
| => - labour for us in the moſt remote countries; and 
= thoſe miſcrable beings, alas! who deſerve as wel 
= a we to lead a happy life, and to eat their bread'in 
peace, they by their hard labour prepare for u 
Thoſe delicacies,” which we ſo profuſely conſun 
If we do not reflect on our heavenly Benefatto, 
let us at leaſt think of the inſtruments he makes uſe 
of to procure us our ſubliſtence. But how can well 
I” God, Eien every where provides for us, ani 
| Art 1 Tg bd over the wi 
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12 1 0 w gy 1 are 
formed for that rl poſe-with wonde: 2 
enjoy the ſweets of Riepl anc in den ende 
Nate, even when this body appears motionleſs and . 
lifeleſs, my ſoul Kill exiſts. 1 Feuer, l : 
reſume their functions, and my ſoul receives clear. 
er and more lively. impreſſions. Teat, 1 drink; and 
on all des ſurrounded with the beauties and trea- 
ſures of nature, I experience a thouſand. 3 
ſenſations. Am I the cauſe of theſe effect Did 
1 give to the firſt principles, the firſt fineaments of 
my body, this wonderful motion; when I was 
plunged in nothingneſs, and knew not what moti- 
on was? Did I form the many different parts 
of my body I who do not even nom know their 
arrangement and combination? Was I wiſer, or had 
I more knowledge before. I exifted, or did my exif- 
| tence proceed from my thinking principle? How 3 
s it that L cannot d deter do 
waking ? What is the mechaniſm of my ftoraach, 
| which digeſts food without my directing, or in any 


way contributing towards it; and how is this di- 


Ls van? 88 8 are all creatures of my ſpe 
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1 Fs not be enveloped in eternal e 
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Git declares, the gion of thi Beta } 


1 Which I bear, and che econſtruction of wich I am 
not myſelf acquainted with, ſhews that it muſt have 


ing, conceive and execute the original of a machine 


== or did 105 ee themſelves? ? Wha t 
makes me ſuſceptible. of pleaſure and grief! ? WH 
kes the bread. to grow in the groun 


 +s:ttHat make 
and the water to ſpring up, that my body may no 
| wither away, nor my limbs loſe their motion? Whi 
ſends rays of light to fall upon my eyes, that I mi 
rkneſs? From when 
proceed the bleſſings I ex perience, and from whend 
che pain and grief of which T am ſo ſenſible? WI 
a Fnot enjoy a continual health? and Why was] 
ſo cruel to myſelf; as to form myſelf with ſo 1 many] 
cons ?-. Does every thing proceed fro 
wer and activit. enough for that? 
and are all my fellow creatures endowed with the 
ſame faculties? Extravagant and Inconſiſtent 
ray the perverſeneſs of thoßz 
re them... My ſoul, limited and imper- 


_ anperfe 
; cate] have Ix 


who formed it. A n ng, of infinite pet 
fection, on Seen. 1 ann 8 tf Fhis body 


A wiſe maker, Annen le 5e, Vr = 
in cannot fathom; ef r eee 1 plas: 


in a word, alt eee of v bich Iam e 


- How could man, ho is fo weak and limited a be- 
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phat for which thai i is not a rea 


y the conn with the other parts. \Ex- 

berience as well as reaſon. proves this beyond x 
doubt; and certainly the Creator m Fw 
y great, ſince I am not the only being who max 
glory in having been formed with ſo much wiſdom 
and with ſuch wonderful art. Millions ſuch as me, 
anumerable multitudes of. animate and inanimate. 
reatures ſeem to cry out with one voice, Behold 
the inviſible God, acknowledge him in his works 
dehold his greatneſs and perfection difplayed in all 


It lives as thou dbſt; 3 it has received its exiſtence 
nd life as thou halt done. Bleſſed be he who has. 
ſo wonderfully formed us. To thee, © Lord, thou 
adorable: Author of my exiſtence, do I Oe eternal 

| ankſpivings J through thee that I live; move, 
and have my e It isthro' thy goodneſs that my 
ſout continues to reflect and think in a ſound body. 
It is to thee alone I oe all the pleaſure . 
from the creatures which ſurround me. It is by 
hy will that all nature gladdens my W Thou 
watereſt the earth that it may not be as braſs to me, 
and that I may not periſh for want of food. It is 
thou whoſe power, wiſdom, and goodneſs I and alt 
intelligent beings adore. It is thy providencel bleſs. 


r= all 


„ 00 29 


s not either er r n or at leaſt made ll : 


be infinite 


Peu. Reflect on che moſt inſignificant of being: 


Ir is to "Op EY care 1 W recommend 11 


ſt tall 8 Thou bat an eye 
all our actions. Thou doſſ 
at we ſhoi d paſs our days in darkneſt 
or that ve ſhould conſider our exiſt 
| an evil. Thou permitteſt us to enjoy with 
5 eee eee When 
che bird flying in the air fills me with wonder at the 
Tapidity of his flight, and charms me with his ele. 
gant form and ſweet notes, is it not juſt that I ſhould 
recollect be is thy work, and his ſongs ſo many 
hymns to the Creator, which ought to lead me in 
my turn to ſing thy praiſe? Thou provideſt for hin 
as well as for me. He feeds on the ſeeds which 
thou cauſeſt to grow for him, as well as the corn 
which ſeems to rot on the ground ; and yet by thy 
command becomes the ſupport wy my life. Thou 
ſendeſt ſun and rain to make the earth abound in 
delicious fruit, whilſt I With the outmoſt effort,:: 
could not produce a ſingle blade of graſs." It is not 
merely the neceſlaries' of life that thou granteſt us, 
but alſo what the world calls riches, pleaſures, for- 
tune, &c. Thou directeſt events in ſuch a manner, 
that even thoſe Which appear the moſt unfortunate, 
oſten contribute towards our happineſs. In a word, 
after having formed us moſt admirably, thou Nil 55 
preſerveſt us by a continual train of wonders. May Wh 
the precious ſhort hours of my pilgrimage on earth, 
thoſe hours that will never return, may they be em- 
ployed eee wee eee exiſ- 
tence; ſo that Wine Wee ae this pete, d arrive 
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e nd the myſteries of nature nw of grace. May - 2 | 
I the contemplation of thy wonders, by the aſſiſtance 5 
. pf thy holy Spirit, lead me to praiſe thee Bi 1 

8 or, ton Being en aer Sever + 
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JGH u busen body is more aabeate 47 
EF > externally than that of moſt animals, yet it is 

ew g and perhaps more ſo, in proportion to 
ts ſize, than any of theirs: For, when we coms 
are the ſtrength of a lion to that of a man, we ought | 
o conſider: that this animal being armed with clas, 
e are apt to form a falſe idea of his ſtrength from | 
the uſe he makes of them. But there is a better _ 
| ethod of comparing the ſtrength of men and ani- Ce 
mals. This is by the weight they can bear. If it 
as poſſible to collect into a ſingle point altogether, 
the whole ſtrength a maß makes uſe- of each W 
would be found, that fend of the leaſt : 

able to lift a weigh 
Wees the ground, e 
ais health. In general, pee As 


abour can, without much _ | 5 = 
RI Wight: 3 I» 


J DB wx 


di 150, and ſometimes 200 
treet porters often 
bounds weight. In London, thaſe * v 
Vol. III. | E E 


carry burdens from 5 | IN 
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"0 dens which would kill a horſe. The ſize ef 

body is, in propottiort 0 that of a aN as sone i 
{ix . 0 erefore, if th 

tionably ſtrong, it could bear et 12 to. Is 

weight, which it cannot'do by: any means. 'A Jeard 5 

ed Frenchman made an expe 

of the humat bôdy. He had a ſort of harneſs nad 


man 's bodyſtanding up, a certain number of weighty 
ſio that each part of the Body: ſupported as much 4 
it could bear wir the ) 
that was not le | 
- Chine enabled the man to carry a weight of 2000 
is pounds, without his being overloaded. We maj 
alſo judge of the ſtrength of man, by the exerciſe 
be is able to uſe for a continuance, and by the light 
youu of hi motions. en whos are wiped: to m_ 
erciſe he een; even 11 walkin hi a man we 
has been accuſtomed to it will 8⁰ farther in a day! 
than a horſe en; and, if he ſhould-go no farther] 
he will be able to conth ye: his journey many days} 
without inconvenience, wl 
hauſted with fatigue in aanuchleſs time. "A * 
han, the couriers go near thirty 
in ten or twelve hours. Travellers More” us that 
the Hottentots outrun the lions, and that the Aue 
„ nem . who hunt the elk, purſue 


quay to load and unload ſhips ſometimes carry bi 


iment of the ſtrength 


by means of he placed on every, part of 4 


dec [.as it.ought to be. This mai 


ile the horſe will be. en! 


cg; are: = a leet x th fag wich fuck 


any more + thing ar rold ofthe p 
un ras on. fs deep bil, in 2 66 1 ou 
ie round, where dere is no beaten path. "Theſe 
po nen, we are informed take journies of a thouſand = 
SS twelve hundred leagues | in leſs than fix or 9 
am eeks. Is there any animal, except birds, with muſ-, 
gu rles firong enough to bear fatigue ſo long? The 
ade civilized pant of mankind do not know their own. 
of Mtrength. They know not what they loſe by — 

MS: ninacy; or-how much may: be gained by the uſe of 
h nuch exerciſe. There are ſometimes men of very 

xtraordinary „ 


cool ue, OE TOO uſeful labour, i is 


ner very little advantage to a poliſhed p 


ei he mind does more than the body, and nn 


nual labour is left to the loweſt order of men. 
Here, again, e may obſerve the admirable 


made them capable of ſuch aQivity, At the ne 
time, I cannot but look with pity o on thoſe indolent . 
nen, who paſs theif lives in idleneſs; ſloth, and 
effeminacy, and *ho cannot reſolve to exerciſe and 

igth, for fear of hurting their: 
health and endangering their lives. Why has God 
given us ſuch powers, if it is not to make uſe of 
them? Therefore, when we waſte them in effemi- 
nate indolence, we refuſe to conform to the will 
and legten our Creator, and wal ent of un- 
r 
ne N 1 8 8 
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| Anſe] lives in its m 
ſtinct has taken care to provide for the preſ 


— PO eG Ce 67 wa or = 
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5 the cold: ? Are aha tas in rod of being waſhed: 


2 in che Tervice' of our ane en a0 

rding to the ſituation in which God has placed 
us in this world, and, if circumſtances require it 
let us eat our bread with the ſweat of our "brows 
Shall we not ſtill be happier than many millions 
who are exhauſted with pain and labour, groaning 
under the yoke of inſupportable llavery, who, 98 
worn out, have no means of relief, no reſt from 
their oppreſſion. The more boy we find our. 
ſelves in compariſon with theſe miſerable people, 
the more attentive we ought to be to fulfil our di- 
ties. The ſucceſs of our labours ought to lead u 
10 bleſs with gratitude the 1 God, 50 ki 
| youchſafed to Sans us OY. 
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er. but the race are —— The 
poſterity ; and, by a wonderful in- 


of its ſpecies, The eggs it has laid will aue, 
new generations: But where vill it lodge them at 
the approach of the winter ſeaſon? and how will it 
guard them from the autumnal ſhowers and from 


N away 


Ws. 


OY 
. 12 a 3 

ace how to ſecur wa any furviving 

gacy it leaves to the world, by paſting « over 8 

gs with a gluey ſubſtance it draws ont of its body. 

= ſort of paſte * 1e oecloſe and — * a 


jon cold of the winter kill hi our 
ined in thoſe eggs. But it is 6bſervable; 
ach ſpecies always follows the ſame method rom 
eneration to generation, yet there is great variety” 
\ the meaſures which the different ſpecies of te. E 
erflies take for the preſervation of their race. - 
Gaturaliſts inform us, that ſome of theſe inſedts on | 
heir eggs in the beginning of autumn, and Aeon N | 
fter, lying cloſe upon their dear little ones. ket Lee 
n, which has ſtill ſome” power, warms:the' eggs. 
here come out (even before winter) a number of 
ttle caterpillars, Which begin to ſpin directly, nd 
ake themſelves very ſpacious neſts of their thread, 
here they paſs the cold feaſon of the yeat 8 f 
ut eating, and almoſt without motion. W 
his retreat is opened, it appears, that what they. 
pin ſerves them for tent. curtain. and bel. Kio - 
ſo remarkable, that the b fly, as well as other - 
nſects, conſtatitly lay their eggs on ſer . plants 
it for their. young g, ſuch as will afford 11 
eceſſary food. Thus, when they are hatehed; 
hey find themſelves ſurrounded with proper food, 
rithout being obliged. to change their pact: at CY PI 
me e when they are too weak to go far. | 
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„ Ann 

the leaves, it is neceſſary the 
| ſhould riſe up into the vine in the ſpace of twelve 
hours. Who is it that gave to the vine qualities ſo 
ſuperior to the meanneſs of its origin, and to the 
poverty of its native ground? Who gave it ſuch | 


the ein? They ds nt thrive e where 
— Aſia is originally-che. r of the vine. 


5 _ nave over all the Mediterranean coaſts, con- 
veyed it to 6 iſlands, and to the continent. It 


vines multiplied gre 


| — to ebnhuer both the borders of the Po. By 1 
at laſt on the borders of the Tune, 857 1 
* Theſe obſervations may give riſe to W ES 


me culture of vines, ſo it often 
MN Pooreſt countries arefavourable to ſcience a 0 wb q 


| deſpiſe Kar their poverty, bade riſe up, who 


v 1 N E. 


| 152. aches of TH 


fire and ſpirit that it may be preſerved for ſeveral 
years, and even grow the Monger > With what | 


do not N every hare: They 
the latitude ; conſequently in the middle of the 


; Phenicians who wavelled ik ? 


11 in the iſlands of the Archi- 
erwards carried into Italy. The 

eat y th 1 3 and the Gauls hav- 
ng taſted the juice, and wiſhing to ſettle in the 
the vine grew, paſſed the Alps, and | 


degrees vines were cultivated all over France, and 


Necker, and other provi 


ant ref 


ions. As the mon birren ſoil is Gif 


ecfilly | 


| have Z 


— . 


have by their knowledge enlightened! ha Fr fo 
loms. There is no country ſo. deſart, no town © 
mall, nor village aowe 7 in Which cer tam 
ranches of learning have not been cultivated with 0 
ſucceſs. They want nothing Der encouragement. et nog.” 
\nd how great an advantage would it be to us,,of 
ve were to bs ys wicuble'<o 8 as much ad „5 
dualer jnflrugors of youll ok handy might K © 
ou contribute to the happineſs of your fellow-crea- . 0 3 
tures, and poſterity alfo, were you by exhortation, , EDT 
rewards, uſeful eſt liſhments, and other fuch en- 
touragements, to endeavour to o bring! back wiſdom, 
religion, and ſocial virtues into the ruined. towns | 
and miſerable villages! Such endeayours, are ſearce | 
ly ever entirely uſeleſs. We are rewarded for it, 
or at leaſt our deſcendents reap the fruits of it; 

| nd we. fouls be wn ered ona thoſe. 2 105 
ankind, Go to  themſelyes. _—_ probation-of | 
God, and the bleſſings df their Se ee . 
The vine, with its dry and ſnhapeleſs wood is m 
emblem of thoſe, who devoid of the out ward N 
dor of birth and Honours, fail not to be very ufeful. 
How often does it bappen, that men who live in 
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7 obſcurity, and whoſe a Dearanec nothing, 85 : 
wr re however capable of actions, and performenters TR 
„ prices, which raiſe es above all oe. rear pegs. | 
"8 ple on earth Fu . „ 
1 Let un s here 1 re lee on a Che TY To der, 
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DAILY. WONDERS. > „ 

er a diſtance from the ſung that it is ble too. . 4 
(-ar nor too far from it? The vieiſſitudes of day -— 
d night, the revolutions of the ſeaſons, he x El 
nerable multitude of animals, reptiles, trees, plans, . 0 " 
72 all that the earth produces, are the work of 
ie Lord. If ſuch 2 wonderful. world was created 
. our eyes, who would not conſider it as one 
f the greateſt miracles of the almighty ee EP 5 
rue particular providence of God is a conſtant proof 9 
of his greatneſs, his power, wiſdom and omnipre- 
ence. The continual care God takes of us, and 
e marked protection, of which there is nobody 
who has not had particular proofs; the different 
means he makes uſe of to lead mankind to their 
duty; the paths by which he conduQs them to 
appineſs; the adverſity he makes uſe of to awaken 
ind force them to ſelf-recolleQion ; the extraordi- 
ay events which he turns to the advantage of 
; purpoſes, events which generally are produced 
by ſmall cauſes, and under circumſtances which ap- 
hear to render them impoſſible; the great ee e 
e performs to ſpread the knowledge of his goſpel 
from one end of the world to the other, theſe are 
all ſo many effects, wherein we ought to acknowledge 
te hand of God continually acting for us; and if 
re properly attended to them, they would excite 
us to declare, * This is the Lord's doing, it is + © 
© marvellous in our eyes.” Let us be attentive to A ED 
all before ids and y we e ſhall zery Where trace ere N 
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or our good; and that. we. may « onti 


„„ DAILY WONDERS 


ha Clay E Gies: 3 who ſee that God cr eres £ th 
ted this world, whic ch on all ſides ſhews them ſud co od 


wonders, men, ET areev 
\ bleflings, and. indebted to him for all that they en of th 
Joy, ought they not to believe in him, to love ann or 
obey him? And yet they refuſe to do ſo. WA w 

then can affect them? what, is there they wou 

not refuſe? We are every day witneſſes of tu pera 

wonders of God. Let us attend to them, and not 

ſhut our hearts againſt the truth. Let not prejul 
ieee or paſſions prevent us from reflecting on the ab cror 

mirable works of the Lord. Let us contemplat 

this viſible world. Vet us look i into ourſelves, and 
we- ſhall find continual ſubjects for acknowledge. 
ment to him who performs thefe daily miracles 
Full of theſe great ideas, ſtruck with aſtoniſhmeti 
and admiration, we ſhall then cry out, Praiſe, ho cor 
nour, and glory be to God, who alone does man 
vellous things; to the God of all W 
_ be 9 88 for ever T and ever. 
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PT H E digeſtion i is a td and very compl. 
cated piece of mechaniſm, which we perform i 
every day, withoutknowing hew, and without even 
"HS! the on to learn t to > know what is moſt re 
markabli 


fs * 


bier 


rea 

od every day, and perhaps without ever having 5 
ace in their lives conſidered what was to become 

of the food they allow. It is happy for us, that 
np: order to digeſt well, it is not neceſliry to know. * 
row lit is performed ; but it is Rill defirable to be 
ui formed, fo as to have ſome idea at leaſt of the o- | 

tu perations of nature in this reſpect. We work te 
io food, ſo that, after having een ground, attenyats - 

ju ed, and moiſtened, it is in a proper ſtate to be ſent 


any part; for all the reſt is done un 


pipe, it puſhes it t by a mechaniſm peculiar to it, anc 


mach, the food is thete reduced, by ſomè particular 


gut called the Duodenum: There the maſs of food 
undergoes new changes. Several little veſſels, which 


food. There are beſides in the guts 4 a numb 


_—O 12 


from the mouth into the Windpipe. "This is che laſt 

ofice in regard to digeſtion in which our will his 
town to u, 

and even without our being able to prevent it, if we f 

wiſhed it. As. ſoon as a bit is put into the wind- 


gneans, into a ſoft paſte of a greyiſh colour, which, af. 
ter being ſufficiently attenuated, paſſes mto 1e firſt 


come from the gall veſicle, and from i gland: placed 
behind the bottom of the ſtomach, which is calledthe 
W Pancreas, terminate at the duodenum and pour into 
it the bile and pancreatic Juice, which mix with Se 5 
ws 
lands or kernels, which diſperſe their humours _ 
into * patty and PRO I ic. * is af. =1 


LL and eſſential i in ſoi a an tien 2 ; | 
of the human body. Millions of men take their 


[conveys it into the ſtomach,” where its on weight —_ 
would not otherwiſe carry it: When in the ſto. 


1 ; 
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deer this RHO , that a real chyle i is eee 
mongſt this maſs; and there is much reaſon to | 
lieve, that che d igeſtion is finiſhed and compleatel 
| dong duodenum.” The maſs of food continues it 
| rough — guts, where it is conſtant 
1 \kepe moiſt by-the Juices "which ep | | 
| cavities. - Age le | zegins then 


1E 8 10 


55 —— This placedin pes of the back whel 
begins the firſt chine bone of the-loins, and then 
Aprings from it the thoracic artery, which runs ij 
; nit along the cheſt, The-chyle-flows through thi 

afterwards with the blood, ge 

70 into che Wart, and from thence through all ys 

_ veins of the aa er ning its . 


lic colour. 


YH "tial to our 3 wag and « even 6s: our Free I 

us reflect how evident y the wiſdom of God appear 

In all this. How many wonderful circumſtance 

_ muſt unite for this per; tion. It requires that the 
 *Nomach: muſt. not only. have an inward. heat, aol 

__diffolvingj juices. in it, but alſo. a periſtaltic motion, ij 

| order to reduce the food i into a io 1 5 . 


| blood: 120 e 'A NT called Saliva | 1 
1 which has the properties of oy. and: 
_they 13 5 of mining e N and watery ſub- 
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. BLESSIN Gs GREATER 


| Sew vexations and ſorrows we experience i in domet 
tic and civit-ſociety, let us oppoſe the many plex iſ 
ſures they afford us; Jet us compare all the good) 
àud innocent actions by which the greater yo of 
mankind make themſelves uſeful, either to them. 
ſelves or others, to the few hurtful actions they: ard 
guilty of; let us count, if we can, all the pleafing Wk : 
ſenſations which each ſenſe affords us, and all th > 
pleaſures belonging to every age, condition, and 
1 ion; let us count the gifts which nature be. 
„ flows i in ſuch abundance, and which human induſtry 
makes uſe of to furniſh us with an infinity of plea. 
fures and conveniencies; let us reckon the ſatisfac- 
| Jon we felt, when we eſcaped any danger, or gained 
any victory over ourſelves, or had done any virtu- 
ous or ſenſible action; let us reckon all the bleſſing, 
we remember to have enjoyed, and conſider, at the 
dame time, that we can recolle&t but the ſmallet i 
4 . Lf part of them; let us be convinced, that it is our 
bdeeing accuſtomed to bleſſings that makes us fo fer» 
=_ 1 erity makes us forget 
former, and that, if the impreſſion « of our nile 
fortunes are fo deeply engraved in our memories, it 
is. preciſely becauſe. they | ſeldom afflit us; let us, 
compare the happy events we remember, though 
but the ſmalleſt part of what we have enjoyed, to. 
the evils, the uſe of which we are not yet acquaint i 
e with. I do not ſpeak of all the evils we may re- 
member, for I do, not mean thoſe which lead to 
good, and have been the ſource of many great ad- 
tages. I n dia of thoſe evils, which, be · 
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dg preſervatives from greater, are pen tes e 
nankind to make them better and more happy, . 

p inſtruct others by their example Tbeſe fort of 7 
ils are compenſated by very benefieent eas In 
he calculation I wiſh to make, we muſt only xn 
> the bleſſings we recollect, the evils which we de 


ot yet know the uſe of, and I ſay, that if we make: - 
0; bis computation in calm and cool moments, and not 
he te time of affliction, vexation; anxiety, or ſick- 


nes, we ſhall be eoibviniend, that the good predomi- — 
ates greatly over the evils of-this' world. W 


re, then; does man think ſo little of the continual. 


2 5 
8 * 
F r 


+ roofs he receives of God's goodneſs ? Why does 

e love to ſee the gloomy. fide of things, and: tor- 

ed ent himſelf with unſeaſonable cares and ee ee 

U oes not the divine Providence ſurround us 5 45 

i leaüng objects? Why then dwell always on our 
be n frmities, on what We have not, and on the mis- 

al ortunes: which may happen to us? Why aer, 5. : 
r nem in our fancy, and peryerſely turn our eyes 
rom all that might make us caſy and chearful? 

; it we are formed thus. The leaſt diſtreſs fixes » 


pur whole attention, . whilſt A long train of bagpy. BY 


= W-ours paſs away. unobſerved. : | 5 
add ſorrow upon e Jets 1 not 1 Is | 
en, if we were more attentive ta God's bleſſings. -- _ 


| | t us baniſh! ee chat mu! render us 4 Ro 


MF e hie blelöngs en ee . 5 ts F F 


world; and that no man has a right to complain, 5 


4, put, on. + the contrary, a.thouſind juſt reaſons to ſing 
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fixes itſelf re band 8 or . ape vites- 
| them with its ſharp teeth, we cannot fay that theſe 1 
hoſtilities are occaſioned by hunger. Beſides this, 
there is not an animal on earth however ſmall that K N 
does not ſerve as food for others. I know very 

that to ſome-people this. plan of nature-ap-\ | 
pears eruel and wr ng. But 1 will venture to main- 
tain, that this very antipathy among animals is | 
an excellent proof, that all is for the beſt. Take 
them in the whole, and it is ertal 1 an advan- oY 


— ren 


tage that ſome ſhould fubſiſt on others. Sc in.” N 


4 


— it 1 'thols ufeful inſtead of hortful. . 
ſects, and many reptiles feed on carrion. Others + 
fix in. the bodies of certain animals, and live on 
their blood and fleſh ; and thoſe ſame inſecta ſerve 
as food to others. Carnivorous-an Ar | 
of prey, kill creatures to feed upon them. 


* 


are ſome ſpecies which multiply ſo very faſt, thus 5 JH, | 


they would be a burden. to us, were there not a 
ſtop put to ſuch increaſe. If there were no ſpar- | 
rows to deſtroy inſects, whit og: become of "aw B 
fruit and flowers? Were it n abncich e J 
which, as they fay, ſeeks the eggs of od 2 ih 
to deſtroy and break them, this terrible animal YG 
would multiply to a frigh ful degree. Great _ 
of the earth would be a deſart, and many ſorts ß 
creatures would never exiſt, x were: there no carni 
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might lire on vegetables; but if ſo, our fields would 
ſcarce be enough to feed the ſparrows and ſwal- 
lows. It would alſo, be neceſſary to change the 
conſtruction of the carnivorous animal body for that 
purpoſe ;. and how could fiſh fubſiſt were they not 
to feed on the watery. inhabitancs.. There is rea- g 
| ſon. alſo. to ſuppoſe, t be. 
of their. vigour and life, were Dan ths * 3H 
nual wars amongſt them. The creation would be 

leſs animated, the. beaſts would grow dull, and 
mankind even would loſe much of their activity. 
Let us add to this, that many ſtriking proofs of the 
wiſdom of God would: be wantings if there Was a | 
amongſt animals; for the | 
wonderful inftirit with which they 1 
lay fakkes for, barret their prey, diſcovers to 
us very evidently the wiſdom of the Creator. 80 iM 
far, then, is the enmity amongſt mimals from caſt- 
ing a ſhade over the wiſdom and goodneſs of God; ih 
that theſe perfections, on the contrary, ſhine with yr 
double luſtre from thence. It is conſiſtent with the I 
plan of the world, that one animal ſhould perſecute 
another. I cofifeſs that we might complain, if it oc- . 
caſioned the entire deſtruction of any one ſpecies: 

But this is what never happens; and the conſtant 4 
* it them is,” on the contrary,” what pre- 
ual b. Therefore the carnivo* © 

anita £ le ink 88 1 in the chain of 1 
AM but, for this fame reaſon; their number is | 
ſmiall in compariſon of uſeful animals. It is alſo re- 
1 that W and the aa 


V 
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f them have generally the leaſt Kill or cuniting.- | 
They mutually deſtroy one another, or their little 
nes become a prey to others. For this reaſon \ 
ature has endowed the weakeft animals with" 0 
nuch induſtry, and fo many ways of defending 
themſelves. They have inſtinct, keen ſenſes, Wift⸗ 7] 
eſs, addreſs, and Cunning, t6'cdunttrbalinks the 
Nrength of their enemies. Who is there that will 
hot obſerve in all this the infinite wiſdom of the 

reator, and acknowledge, that the ſtate of War, 
which at firſt Gghe appears ſo ſtrange in nature, * 
n fact, a real good. We ſhould be ſtill more con- 
vinced of it, if we were Ported acquaifited with the 
whole ſyſtem, the connection and relation between 
each creature. But this is a knowledge reſerved - 
Wor a future ſtate; where the divine perfections will 
be more clearly explained to us. Even in this 
rorld, however, we may! in ſome. meaſure. com- 

9 rehien why the hoſtilities betwee: 
eceſſary. But one thing is abſolutely incompre 
enſible to me; why amongſt nobler creatures, a=, | 
c mongſt e we ſhould behold eee | 
ſion, and deſtructive wars. Alas! it muſt be con- 
feed to the ſhame of humanity and Chriſtianity, 
that there are alſo amongſt men, fierce and cruel _ 
deſtroyers ; with this. differetca, that their hoſtili-- 
ties are more frequent, and that they often make 
uſe of more dark and ſcares means to hurt one an- 
other. Nothing is more contrary to our deſtination 
than ſuch eonduct. The intention of God is, that 
OY man h make bimſelf uſeful to his fellow- - 

| creatures, 
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Wto ſociety. Dar neſs obliges the wicked man to 
take ſome reſt, and it gives f | 
oppreſſed virtue. The unjuſt and Are tradeſ: 
man ceaſes, in the night time, to "deceive or cheat 
nis neighbour z and darkneſs puts a ſtop to a thou - 


Jong as they are at preſent, to what ad 


interruption, they would acquire a horrid familiari 

with ſin. In a word, we may allow, that the long 
er the nights are, the fewer the crimes committed 
in the ſpace of 24 hours; and this is undoubtedly. 


mation ſhould we not be deprived of, if there was 
no night? The wonders of the creation, which | 


the ſtarry ſky preſents to us, would be loſt. © Each 

night, we may in them behold the greatneſs of God; 

we may raiſe our ſouls to him, and feel dur own 
„ vochingneſs. If every thing which reminds us f 

God is defireable, how muſt we love the night, 


which proclaims ſo forcibly his perfections ! If we 
made this uſe of it, no night would appear long 
none that might not be beneficial to us. One fin- 
gle night's reflection on the works of God would 
have a ſalutary effect on our whole lives. Let us 
Contemplate with attention the immenſe diſplay of 
his wonders. One ſingle good thought which this 
W may create, a thought with which we may fall a- 
deep, and recollect when we{awaken, and which 
will leave an ne en 421 * day, may be of the 
1 5 


and diſorders. If men could be awake twice as. 1 
wickedneſs increaſe! In yielding to vice, without . 


got the leaſt advantage we gain from the night. - Bent 
How many mental pleaſures, and how much infor- 1 


— * 
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 greateſtuſe to our hearts and nk In gener 
tte night is a happy time for thoſe who loye toy 
_ditate and reflect. The hurry and diſſipation, 

which we uſually paſs the day, leave us but lit 
_ _-. time to recollc& ourſelves, to wean ourſelves fi 
3 the world, or to think ſeriouſly of our duties: B 
=_—  _-the.tranquillity of the night invites us to theſe ul 

ful, employments, and makes them eaſy to us, V 
may then, withoutinterruption, commune withgy 
"hearts, and acquire the moſt important knowledg 
the knowledge of ourſelyes. The ſoul may coli 
its: forces, and direct them towards objects wh 
concern its everlaſting happineſs, We | 

_ baniſh the ill impreſſions received in che world, a 
ſtengthen out minds againſt the ſeducing exam 

8 of the age. It is the moment for reflecting on death 

and its great conſequences. The tranquil ſolitu 
of the cloſer. is favourable to religious though 

and inſpires us more and more with a deſire toi 

dulge them. Let our future nights then be ſan a 

feed by theſe ſalutary reflections, and, far from mi 

muring at the viciſſitudes of light and darkneſs, A 

us thank God, and bleſs him for every ee i 

may teach us to know the things belonging * mo 

| e ag the gory of the Land. 4: 
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1 | INDIFFERENCE To 


8 with the moſt common objects. = 
eve day behold che ſun riſe and ſet; Their mes. 
; po are. moiſtened ſometimes with rain or . 


and ſometimes with ſnow: The m 


1 


. ER” volutions happen before their eyes every y ſpring, ba 
wen. de hot ale the trouble-to inquire into be 
2 cauſes. and purpoſes of theſe ſeveral phenomena; 


. y 

. and, in that reſpect, live in the profoundeſt igno Wi er 

trance. It ĩs true, chat there muſt always bez thou. pe 

land things incomprehenſible to us, were we to ſt. ¶ pe 

. uu ae never More ferfible TW a 

3 30 underſtandi 188, than when we un: ot 

_ 1dentakesto {earch into the perten of nature, | te 

But we may at leaſtacquire an h al knowledge Will tc 

e bee e ee, ommprehent 1 

þ 

nſelf of it. dif works, Wl ; 

| . eee of Hints private inqerel. | 1 

IL am convinced chere would be more attentive ob. f 

| ſeryers of nature, if, bor erample, Ihe. Ipider ſpin ff 5 
ndnd ef gold; if che lobſters contained pearls; ot 


d could make old people | 


I the flowers: EE 5 
a goacrally value N derte 10 


bes — moſt uſeful — N "Com, 
| tor inſtance, is mot indiſpenſably 1eceftary 1 
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ale to it. n neglect thee contemplation . 
of nature through. 1ndolence. The y. love eaſe and 
fleep too well, ta take Hours from then 1.11 order 10 „ 
contemplate the ſary ſky. They cannot reſolve. to. „ 
rife early enough to behold the ſun-riſe. „„ 
would dead the fatigue, 'of ftooping. towards, 5. 
pround, to obſerve what: admirable art there ap 
pears, in the formatipn of the graſs... And yet theſe J 
people ſo fond of their eaſe, are. fulf of ,zeal. = M2 
altivity when che indilg ene W their paſſions.is Mme = 
obje&t. It would be { rtf martyrdom to the in. * 
temperate man, ot to the gameſter, to be obige 
to devote to the contention of a beautiful ſtarr? # 
475 the hours he. uſe ed to paſs in gaming and "dtink-. „5 
ing. A man who lovey walking, and who would. „ 
go many miles on foot to ſee a friend, would be dut 5 
3 1 if defired to £o two miles to be a 
al eurioſ ty of people” * 
de works of nature from e os They 8 no 
pains to learn the neſs o They havc 
no taſte 07 5 a Wee 4 
To praiſe; Goll to-lave hims 2 | 
his where are Ms nn? duti 
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ties tot — 55 We N 
eve, at this is; = 


the og 64868 50e All « 0 ae they 

would cagerly and willingly feize every opportuni-* | 
ty of improving and increaſing! that” nowle oe. 
| Two thirds Probably of the world may be ranked 
amongſt thoſe T hate Sent edl. "It is certain wt 9 
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or on one 
ve call! 1 


on bee rel efra 
ſeparates into coloured 
eyes, doubles the ima 

unn "or. ſeldom, „ we ſee” | 


ge oft che 
y y moo le, after a 


a8 mat of ths ſolar; except't that 
This meteor alſo is occaſioned b 
fulphureous and other vapours take fire? in che big . 
er atmoſphere, we often obſerve freaks of of ligtie 


le& into a heap; take fire, and fall down, we thirlke* 
we ſee little balls of fire fall from the 497 and. as 
at chat diſtarice they appear as large as a ſtar, they: 
are for this reaſon Teal falling ſtars. The com- 
mon people "fancy they are real PR} changing 
their place, to relax, or at leaſt to purify thejnſelves. * 

Sometimes theſe EY ftars are ſeen very brit-* 


l Sometimes, 


dart ſwif tly like rocket. Whien theſe Vapours col" 
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are amen e bee ofthe lower an. 
* leave «my hey mater band chem. Great | 


Nee eee 
2 at laſt with a great noiſe. Same vb 
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re, they diſperſe without noiſe in > the rng regi· 
Seen ah Tel 1 re: t heats, are produced 4 
ou ly Ai ee. W are 4 


ren. — E 4 


wy 


a eee a \ diſtance cy to. ll the. en = 2 
thunder attending it. For a flaſh Lat the a . 0 "> © 
_ quarter of a German league, may be ſeen at the e 
diſtance of twenty-two leagues. and an kaif; * my 1 
the reverberatian. ſtill farther, | whereas we, can fi 
| ſearce hear the thunderat. two or three leagues. diſ- | i 
tance. _ The ne, dragon, the dencing gear, and Wl 
the bur — 85 eam, with many other meteors, owe. Wl " 
their odd names to their fingula appearance. 2 K®; 
© ate othing, but groſs. and flimy vap! urs, Which Wl t 
a | ferment. the wet regions « of the-lower Ars and Wl * 
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ſection, we gener | 
and clear, towards the aps a dark ſpace, a black 
| ard thick « 


with i 


rays, brilliant ſparks and reſplendent pillars; which 
a5 they riſe, every moment grow yellow and red; 
afterwards meet, unite, and form Jumineus thick 


elouds; Which terminate at laſt in ect pu — 
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then hag ele phe 

1 e rOY r 1 
mere fee 6f his ſenles, prompts him 
to inquire, with the aſſiſtance e into the true 
. cauſes of things, and to pierce. through the dak 
veil which conceals from mortals the myſteries | 
nature! How. inſenſible are m I 
obſerve the courſe of a river. Supinely 
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ng on! 
Jer a ſhady tree, ey behold the clear | 
1 as it flows, E dolneſs of 
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eo 0. e. 


vater, the bee fig this wa 


how to enjoy a fil greater pleatuy 
| ſource itſelf of theſe. waters, the 
ſervoir from whence they. proceed. 


| nerally look only . on the outſide 0 


. — 


ſity. Content With admiring the beauty. of obje 
we ſcarce Kim the ſurface ce. Let us go deepe 


How noble! is it to feflect on the principles of things, 


to reckon all the bleſſings of nature, beſtowed upon, 


i 


factor. For this purpoſe, let us look inte the pl: 


houſes, and ſee what Productions e of the earth a are,” . 


WY there preſented to 68. "The flowers which a appear, 
© but à mere amuſement, are lovely | ornaments to our 


retreats, and, by! ch Tweets s they e 


beautiful 6010 15 and delight us. The or- 


chards and N gardens are not ſo pleaſing * 
the eye, but they compenſate ir utility, anc 
they produce ſucceſſion. of excellent proviſions, for 
our tables, during the whole year, a thouſand tin 


33 


* or (more, | 
taſte, 7 us 1 a little Karcher 
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z let us ul, 
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vi 


every thing, inchants. their ar , Bus Pies k 5 . 
Us u ae | 


every wing, 
Our ſenſes are charmed, without exciting our curio- 55 


us dare to open pou a ee to the receſſes of nature. 
| late thely eſſence! It is 55 this 17 the a 
ment of bs a It would be totally impoſſible, 


us; but, let us cadeayaur to comprehend, in ſome. | 
de; gree, how much we owe to our ſovereign Bene. 8 


ces of our ſeveral EP ywents, and Erſt into our, | 


more wholeſome than: thoſe inven ated by art to exo. 5 
properly ſpeaking) to corrupt out, | 
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ynfinement of towns and villages, to enjoy "the 
ſpacte meter belt the induſtry « of man can pro- 
duce that aff of life,”that breat which fupports the 
whole human ſpecies. The earth faithfully rewards 
the farmer's labour, and returns with incredible 
uſury all that is laid out upon it. Unimpaire by 
age, it conſtantly reſumes the charms of ſpring, and 
4 after having produced the moſt plentiful, harveſt, a 
— reſt intirel y 7 Tepairs.1 its loſſes. Near thole 


5 may Tee here and there barren | „ b 

EY hanging grojinds, where the. plough cannot be uſed, m 

| and from Which one "might fuppoſe nothing could f be 

be expected ;, oats, behold ! his. poor "foil e e 

1 green, there gr | =! 

the moſt ſhape gi 

5 ca owes them, motif 1. 

Will oon force them to p 1 

ters of grape pes, filed Wit =”: 

al liquor extremely Sies, pi: at os 7.5 time == 

£ ſtrong, that it preſei ves its per ection for n many fi 

's and beats long fea v voyages, pr the roug held, i 

chirytyanibe to countries where nature has not Top: | I 

1 mo them with ines. Let us now enter into the | 7 
1 The light of day obſcured by the thick fo- | | 

| 1 W urch ſtately trees, the pleaſing cpolneſs, be . 

| ry Hence that re Ars through al all, combine to give =. 

1 hem a Ariking air of majeſty greatheſs., Wha t W. 

| human induftry would wry rin dn to plant, tows Wl - 

| ter, and to YE care of thoſe trees, fo indiſpenſable = : 


to us: for without them, where ſhould we find 
fuel to ö our WINTER to. — _ a 
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| riſking with N cold? | God yoann pay 35 

thoſe foreſts, which are in ſo many ways of ineſti- 
mable value to us. Let us now glance over our 
meadows and paſture. It i is. there hat nature has 
ſbewn moſt, complaiſance to man, and where the 95 
beautiful and the uſeful is moſt blended: We be- 
hold them enamelled with flowers, and full: of all 
forts of herbs, which not only ſerve. as paſture fer 
animals, but many of them are delightful to us, and 
furniſh us with excellent medicines. The chief uſe, | 
however, of meadows and fields is to feed thoſe ani 
mals moſt eſſential to us. How bea tiful/ an object, 
how great an ornament to nature, is a river! Whe- 
ther we ſtop to reflect upon its motion, or the uſe | 
it is of to us, or whether we wiſh to trace its ori- | 
gin, the beauty of its courſe charms. us, the multi- 
tude of bleſſings it affords fills us with gratitude; _ 
'and the obſcurity. of its ſource raiſes our admiration. 
It is at firſt but a, little ſtream trickling down à hill, 
and which the ſmalleſt pebble is enough to divert 
from its courſe: But ſoon, the overflowing of lakes, 
the melting of ſnow, t the falling of floods enlarge: it. ; 
It makes itſelf a bed, and flows copioully into it; it 
| enriches the fiſherman's hut, and the Tabourer's 

dwelling ; and, after having been the ornament 
and delight of the country, ĩt flows with majeſty tos _ 
wards the cities, where it conveys plenty, by means 


« water ;” thouſands of ſpriugs burſt from the b 


fom of the earth, and the vaſtocean embracing it ab- | 
ſorbs the. whole. even. without ment ioning 


of che ſnips it bears. The river of God is full e 
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dding in e ae ne 
ugly in colour, of anaſly ſmell, and hoarſe- 
Several of them are venomous. / Inſtead of voi * 


| they have only griſtles... Their kin is oY 


ſmooth, ſometimes ſcaly. . Moſt of them hide and 
live in dirty infected places. Some are Viviparous, 
| others oviparous. The latter do not natch their 
eggs themſelves, but leave them to the heat of the 


| air or water, or lay them in dung. Almoſt. all bl. 


| them live by prey, which. they obtain by eu 


or ſtrength. They can in general ſupport — @ 


a long time, and live a hard life. Some of them 
Walk, and others crawl; which forn 
two claſſes. To the former thoſe with feet belong. 
The Tortoiſes, which are of that claſs, are covered 
with a ſtrong ſhell like a ſhield. The land tortoiſe © 
| is the ſmalleſt, Some fea tortoiles , are five yards 


long, and weigh from eight to nine hundred pounds, : 


There are different forts of lzards ; ; ſome ſmooth, 


others ſcaly ; ſome with wings, and ſome without. 


Thoſe with wings are called Dragons: Amongft 


thefe without any, we reckon the crocodile, the 


dameleon, which can live fix months without food, | 
the ſalamander, which has the property of being 
ſome time in the fire without conſuming, becauſe . 
the cold ropy ſlime it emits puts out the c Of 
all animals the crocodile is the moſt dreadful. This | 
amphibious creature, which © mm es * 1 E 
not larger than the egg of 4 Fos 

a monſtrous ſize, that it is ſo 


Wh 30 feet long. Ft is Toons; 4 0 20 251 
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86 *AMPHIBIOUS ANIMALS. 


- Serpents form the ſecond claſs of amphibious ei 
tures. They have no feet, but craw! wich a 170 
of winding verinicular motion, by means of ſcaly 
and rings with which their bodies are coverel 
Their 'back-bones' ate conſtrued in a particuke | 
manner favourable to this motion. Many of theſe 
© ſerpetits/ have” the property of attracting birds oi 
_ - ſankll animals to prey upon. Seized with terror u 
tlie ſight'of the ſerpent,” and perhaps ſtunned with! 
its venomous exhalations and ſtench, the birds ha 
not the power to fly, and they Fall into the open 
. throat' of their enemy. As the ſerpents can ſtretch 
© their r Jaws conſiderably, they ſometimes ſwalloy?] 
animals thicker than their own heads. Many fer- 
pents have in their mouths fangs very like their o 
ther teeth. Theſe”: are ſort of darts they let out and 
in as they pleaſe; and it is by this means that they 
lip poiſon into the wounds they make; which come | 
out of a bag placed at the root of the teeth. This 
poiſon! has the ſingular property of only being hurt. 
ful in the wounds, while it may be taken inward | 
without danger. The ſerpents provided with the 
' arms juſt mentioned, make but a tenth part of the | 
Whole ſpecies; ; all the others are not Venomous, f 
. though They attack men and animals with as much 
Fury 28 if they could hurt them. The rattleſnake | 
is the moſt dangerous of any. It is generally three | 
or. four feet long, and as thick as the thigh of 2 
ful grown man. Its ſmell 3 is ſtrong and offenſive. | 
It ſeems as if nature had given this, as well as the 
rattle, to this creature, in order to warn mankind of 
Its | 


2 


| AMPHIBIOUS ANIMALS. 87 5 


L approach. It is never more furious and dread- e 
ful than when it rains, or when hunger torments 3 
it. I: never bites till it rolls itſelf up round ; but „5 
the quickneſs with: which it does this is almoſt in- . 3 
credible, | To roll itſelf up, to reſt upon its tail to + B 
dart * its prey, We the wound, and tore. 
erpent the affair of a moment. 
Some of wy dende may poſſibly ſay, Why then 
has God produced ſuch and ſuch things which ap- 1 
pear hurtful to us? To the well-diſpoſed; therefore,” — 
who ſeek for information, I addreſs myſelf: Per 
haps it appears to you, that lzards and ſerpents „ 
could not be ereated for the general good 19 
kind. But this Judgement is haſty : For though 


i few of them;dg- harms, it in-gertaing that. moſtof @ I 


them are harmleſs. There is not a' tenth part of 
the ſerpents which; are venomous 5" and thoſe are 


ſo formed, chat it is eaſy to eſe | 
their attacks. For 4+ C a8 | | 
ſnake is, it cannot conceal its approach. It is allo 
remarkable, that Providence has oppoſed to this 

animal an enemy which can conquer it. The Sen- 1 
hog every where ſeeks the rattleſmake to deudur I, 
| and a child is ſtrong enough to x ill the moſt terrible 
of theſe reptiles. A very light blow with a Kicks; | 


upon. its back kills it inſtantly, or at leaſt in qu, i 
ter of an hour. How unjuſt alſo would it be to cong--F;pH- 
ſider nothing but the miſchief theſe do to-us, with: Bl 
out reflecting on the advantages 'refulting from Þ ' MB 
them ?. Some {erye for food; others ſupply us with BK 
| medicine, and the tortoiſe for-its Hell is of very. 
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ing elſe. "To? 

* perf Mons, to aan: adore | 

them, Cock i is our r duty on beholding thoſe crea. 
tures which bet An r to us to be 1 
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e meaſure the zigbt, the 
ies; we know the courſe | 
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7 — odio ami, an.oc 


ayon the ſs —— e 
Lak which do honour to the human undetſtand- 
ing, But what are all the inventions af men, hst? 


| cings, in compariſon of the leaſt af God 
WO orks? How faint, how imperſect the imvitation1-- 
How much beneath the original is. the copf Let 
the very beſt artiſt endeavour: with -all his powers; | 
to give to his work a pleaſing uſeful; fem. nim: 
and poliſh it with all imaginable cute, and after 
ee anne fene, im | 


e, worka:withithe d Te 
er with the beſt glaſſes, e ſnall ſtill — eat Ges 


the microſcope: they will - appear ſo; different, that 
we ſhould not think them what we had ſeen with 
the naked eye; but we hall ever find exquiſite or- 
der, exactneſs and ſymmetry in each form. Divine © 
Wiſdom: has compoſed and egulate d albthe parts o * 
each body with infinite art, by number, S | 
and meaſure. Such is the prerogative of unlimited 
| power, that all his works are-regular- and.in perfect: 
proportion. From the greateſt to the loweſt of 
his works, there is a wonderful order through - 
out. All. is in ſuch perfect harmony, all fo wells _ 
connected, that no void appears. In e 5 
uinof create beings, no link wanings noting: 5 
"2 H 3 | 19 
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qually- wonderful and beautiful. Perhaps through Ee 


EPA 
8 Can we . a ds 
various charms, the pleaſing mix: | 
ture Lor CAS: wy — hues, and all the orna 
ments of the fields, the vallies, the mountains, che 


| of God which has not its peculiar and diſtin be- 
* F: What is 3 is it not at the fame time 


viſe in either. How won 

of that Being, who, by 

e act of his vil, has given exiſtence to all 
 thels creatures! : Butt to rr the amig 


DO we not each ſpring beholt | 
| a newereation? What can be more wonderful than | 
the revolutions at thoſe ſeaſons? The vallies, the | N 

che foreſts, all die ee era 
autumn; and nature is tripped of its en 0. in 


ebe, every a becomes defrt; 3 d 
ture appears inſenſible and dead. Te the n n time 
a divine Power acts in ſecret, 

renewal of nature, unobſe 

* reſtore 8 
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melled with 
corn; never can 


foliage to 


ers, and a p 
wine and 
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ney, diſplay their charms, . and ſee 
band of their maſter. Should we not be unpardon 
able if the ſight, of. theſe bleſſings, which we owe to 
the munifcence of God, did not create in us grate- 
(ures, 


7 It is true that in general it is in ſum 


and a fort of. Pears, A & N 
feems rather to laviſh than — 72 give . 


out and diſtributes her gifts: on the one hand, that 


. 


3 m FORTY hs 8 POL; ho- 
fr eaks.. to invite <p 


ful reflections, and by ſuch means ſanctify Lare 
of, . 


che Creator diſpenſed fruits for the diff 


that .vaturs, preſents, them 
ſiſfance of art we fanny gr — — wine, 


tet, and, can, furniſh, our tables with. ſom fort of 


| EE e eee 3 


Figs, late cherries, and a 
of pears. The month of September already provides 


us with ſome grapes, winter pears, and apples, The 
- gifts which October beſtows, are ſeveral ſorts of | 
pears, apples, and the delicious fruit of the.vine. It 


is with this wiſe oeconomy, that nature meaſures. 


too great abundance may not be a load to us, and 


on the other, to procure us-a conſtant ſucceſſion 
and variety of enjoyments. It is certain, that in 
proportion as we advance in winter, the number i 
of good fruits begin to diminiſh ronſiderably, but 
art e us to * 


er : forms rg WR, 
9 5 5 . Wes? 


n, With how much wiſdom. has ö 


Oy : 


FRUIT 


allo. God did not think proper to: diſp nſe wit 
man's trouble for ſuch purpoſes, as it was à menüs 
to lead him to an active and laborious life. For His + 65 
reaſon he diſtributed his bleſſings in ſuch various + 
ways; ordained that they ſhould be ſpoiled; or loſe 1 
their value, if they were not properly attended to. „ 
What profuſion of fruit is beſtowed upon us N . 9 
vichſtanding the ravages of birds and nfs, hee 
ſtil remains a ſufficient 6 reg to IND for 3 


1 * 


an hundred trees] CA 


the deſign at "ach. abundance? If the preſe ervation 
and propagation of t trees was the only intention of wo.” 
it, much leſs cer y would anſwer that end. Te 

is therefore evident that the Creator deſigned t 7s 

provide food forman; and in partic icular forthe poor. 3 1 5 1 g 

In beſtowing ſo much fruit, he has furniſhed: them | 

with eaſy means of ſubſiſtence; which is at the 

| ſame time nouriſhing, ſalubrious, and ſo pleaſing, = Eh 

that they have no reaſon to envy the rich their far= 1. 1 

fetched dainties ſo often prejudicial to health. There 

is hardly any food ſo wholeſome as fruits. It was 

with a beneficent view, that Providence gave t them 

to us in a ſeaſon when they are not _— peaing 

and refreſhing to us, but alſo excell 

| nal way. Apples come ſeaſonably during dhe heat 

of ſummer, becauſe they temper the best of the | 

blood, and. cool: the ſtomach and bowels. The 

plums have an acid ſweetneſs, with an oily ſoftene ... 

ing juice, * . * nn e — „ 
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t 1 
been faid to enhance the value of the gift f Wl 


the higheſt- prerogative of 
man, and places us in a rank very ſuperior to ani - 
mals: For whatever traces may have remarked 


x * 4 *z- 


& mitra rhe 7M 
others the moſt abſtract Banz and to Sry on ihe - 
| thread of argument from its ſource to the moſt re- 

' mote concluſions.” It is this uſe of ſpeech which 
ve call converſation; and ſuch being its s importance, 
it is evident that a rational being ought to reg 
it ſoas to make the beſt uſe of it, and yet nothing is 


"SPEECH. 


in them of ſounds to expr 
can never be compare 


more neglected. Tlie rules of converſation maybe 


reduced to three heads: It ought to be a means of 

2 e of plea- : 
ſure. Inſtruction is the firſt thing a man requires 
on entering into the world. If he is not then as a 
blank paper, the characters at leaſt that are traced 
in his mind are lo ſuperfieial and confuſed, that he 


inſtruction, a bond of ſociety, and 5 a fe 


wants aſſiſtance to make them clearer, and to impreſs 
them more ſtrongly, * * Accordingly, the converſa- 
tion of the firſt years of our life are moſtly devoted 


to inſtructiom; We aſk the queſtions which our cu 


rioſity foggeſts from every new object, and each 


anſwer, regiſtered in our brain, increaſes our ſtore of 

ideas. But the age of infancy, or even of youth, W 
which we limit this ſort of converſation, is not e- 
nough. There is no time of life in which we may 
not obtain information. A ſenſible man may draw 
ſome out of every converſation, by leading others 
to ſpeak on ſubjects they are beſt acquainted with, 


and which he himſelf does not know. We do not 
deign to converſe with a trade's Ren » Ora labour. 
er, 
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195 3 as the bond of ſociety. Many may 7 


PEE e 


ople know a thouſand i genen 4 
things of which we are totally ignorant. We meet 
Perſang who have travelled, who have been witneſt 
to in intereſting events; it is in our power to] 
_ gain, all they know, and will only coſt us a little] 
attention. We converſe witha friend, whoſe. courſes 
and ſtudies agree with our own. What can we do 
better than to communicate our ideas \ mutually, to 
aſſiſt each other in our common Inquiries, and to re. 
ſolve together the difficulties which may embarraſs | 
** : thus, in ſome meaſure, to ſharpen. our wits, by } 

rubbing them againſt one another, like the razor a 
=— grinding tone, It has been often faid and proy. | 
ed, that the condition of man would be moſt depho-} 
rable, without the 3 of ſociety. But, what] 
enables us to form ſocieties? It is ſpeech and con- 
verſation. It is by the ſame means that mankind | 
are enabled to | up general ſociety, as wells} 
" thoſe of a leſſer fort, which. we call families, where 
a certain number of people are always ready to fly ] 
to the aſſiſtance of each other, and to do them al | 
fort of good offices. How invaluable therefore h; 


tbink the idea here given of converſation too ſeyere. | 
They may fa, that the mind cannot be always on | 
the Arerch for inſtruction, and that the bond of ſo- I 
_Ciety does not always need binding cloſer by con- | 
verſation; that there are many innocent and ayml- | 
ing f ubjects, with which theſe have no connection. 
"This i is very true, and takes in a third rule of no 
Uirtle a which 55 . 11 9 


„5 4 . 


„ * o 


— te 
duties of it: None ſo natural, or form 


which makes time fly fweetly, 
converſe? ' Are theſe 


| there that ſeeks. wr pay wma tir ocie 


and 2 great care to avoid the leaſt appear 


deciſive tone, he cuts ſhort 1 
At a more advanced age, we think, 


| my age! This is;a refuge for them hie 
poſſible to diſpute. The ſtrongeſt de 


knowledge, ſenſi 
| not feared the 


earance of ſatire?) Tlie riey 


to make ** it as a b 


— 


tt part of , a0 N fte us We to fulfit the 1 
1ch within . 
the reach of all the world, as engaging conver tibn; 


chearful and compoſed. | But ie it his dat n men 


are but too much e N with: nick, 5 bi 
am going to-ſhew | the, bad eee of i. Whois 


diffdence, which might g ive ſuſpicion e „unf 
any thing in the world, No did not kd. 55 Wich a 9 


more above all inſtruction. Old people ee Y 
are wonderful in this; reſpect: What, ex mk agg * 


of their ignorance ouly. ſerves; to. — | 
their ſhoulders. Shall I mention vomenfs Converts 


is eres e e e of | 
le, (1 had almoſt ſaid reaſon, if Thi = 


of the ſecond rule of converſation, which-enjoinkus 1 


50nd: of ſacitty, is much the 


iore Jus, an- yet it is continually td 
How often do men, itiſtead of converſing, tear om 
another to pieces, like wild beaſts mad with rage] 
But, let us turu from ſuch to another ſeene, where 
niilder voices are heard, groups of people, who ap- 
Pear to talk without emotion, and even with ple. 
ſure on their countenances. Let us partake of the | 
| ſuppoſed ſweets of _ ſociety. Bur, O poiſonou | 
ſweets! perfidiougand malignant joy ! It is at the | 
| 2 of their ne ebourt that they are ſo compli | 
fantly merry. It is ſlander with its odious colouring 
5 which ſpates neither friend or parent. From hence } 
Fon proceed” onimoſities, increaſed by reports, eternd ' 
___  difcord/and confuſion. In ſuch ſocieties,” the pen 
forr moſt reſpected and careſſed, were he privitely | 
to liſten to his expected praiſe, would find himſelf | 
᷑ê eng Many converſations, exempt 
ip from theſe faults, often degenerate into diſputes, } 
TR through haughtineſs, peeviſhneſs, or obſtinacy. We. 
boe contradiction, and yet cannot bear it from & | 
thers. What muſt be the conſequence ? / The this] 
 eauſeiwhich prevents converſation from being uni- 
verſally amufing, and-which is the laſt rule T ful 
„ mne 18 Holten, that eternal deſire of ſpeaking } 
5 . Nothing” more odd than conver- | 
fations ſomei nes between perſons ſo diſpoſed. Af. 
ter the firſt words, the two] parties equally contend | 
who ſhall bring himſelf on thi carpet. I think % 
I T'fhould do ſo, &. The other, wꝛirlwut attending 
inithe leaſt to what has been ſaid, anſwers by ſpeak- | 
5 Th ng of himſelf. . dene aper 


n den 


s E. * 9% 
| fon whom you et 1 at dries and af. 
| Gftance you require, without loſs of a moment se 


e time, loſes thoſe moments, in that vain intolerable 

en employment of ſaying what he would have done in 

2p our place, and then tells you events of his own 

ee life, which your fituation recals. I do not exag- 

the gerate; three-fourths of | converſation conſiſt of ß 
ous Wl theſe interruptions, where each perſon follows Rs 

the own ideas, and thinks only of himſelf, * How can 


| harmony proceed from ſuch diſcord? One infallible - 
means of pleaſing in ſociety, is a reflection with 
which I ſhall cloſe this diſcourſe. It is to carry with 
us a conſtant diſpoſit ition to appear intereſted i in all - 
that others ſay to us, to liſten to them- with an air by 
of ſatisfaCtion, and never to interrupt them, in or · 
der to ſpeak of ourſelves. This will never fail. Any 
one, that follows this maxim, will, without much ' 
trouble or wit, be more liked than the moſt brilliant N 
genius, I do. aotkowiver, lay it down as a precept, 

to reſtrain, one's ſelf continuall 7 for thoſe who will 
make no return, we are not liged 8 it. It is 
true, it would make us pleaſing in ſociety, but ſhould 25 
we ourſelves be Pleaſed ? It is only by-an unani- - 
mous conſent of men deſirous 45 e ſcru- 
pulous not to offend N | ive 
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4 race n courſe of the limpid W in abc the 
trees are reflected. In order to break the force of 
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. 1 11 the hear — 5 hoſt eri the power mi | 
15 majeſty of the Creator, and all the globes 
which roll in the immenſe. expanſe ce the 
wifdom of his works. The ſea, the mountains, and | 

the woods, created. by a engle act of his will, are | 
the harbingers of his love, the heralds of his power. 

2 Shall I alone be Glent? ? Shall I not attempt to offer | 
up thankſgiving, though t e pure ſpirits themſelves | 

| can offer but unperfe& praiſe. By what power do 

| thoſe millions of F fans ine with t much fplendor? | 
: Who directs che wonderful courſe of the ſpheres! 

What chain umites them? What force animates 
them? It is thy breath, O Lord! It is thy alinighty } 
Thou calledft the world, 
f nd they obeyed: - Then was our globe produced. 
The birds and the fiſh, the cattle. and the wid 
beeaſts of the wood, and laſtly man himſelf came to 

4 kn it and et Our eyes are gladdened with | 

variety of chearful ſeenes. ; Penney Ang Arie 


wotd. Apt an all in all. 


9 


wr as a ww da & ow 6 r e 


5 _ «ew 


winds, and at che ſame time to afford us an in- 
TH 8.2 1 ö 


| thee, that the hand of 


and giveſt purple to the grape; and when the ſe- 


vere froſt cometh to make all nature chill, thou 
covereſt it with a dazzling veil. Through thee 
the mind of man penetrates Were ee bo 


yens. Through thee he knows the 


diſtinguiſh falſehood from truth, the- appearance: 
from reality. Through ther it is, bet he judges,. 


deſires, or fears; that he eſcapes from death and 


from the grave. Lord! Iwill ever acknowledge 
thy greatneſs. Only diſdain not the praiſe of one 
who before thee is but a worm. Thou who readeſt 
my heart, acce) 
n erde Atta 62 2 FCC 
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ſeryation, thoug 
Nx 2 ne e lux 


chanting n mountains n * n 5 
burſt forth the ſalutary ſprings. With rain and 
dew thou watereſt the parched valley, and with the 
zephyrs breath thou cooleſt the air. It is Fart | 


under our feet. It is thou that vildeft the corn,” 7 


Mt r it feels, but is un- „ 


fire; nor can We, without aſtoniſhment, 1. 

dets it produces, and the extreme” . 
ſvifnefs of its operations. But how few are there 
who attend to its effects, or think them worth ob- 


1 We RE ene the great uti- 
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beer, and particularly in the air. If it were not for 


renders theſe bodies eme of this change is, 


other bodies, therefore the fire pene 


parts. " This alfo cauſes theſe kind of ſubſtances to 


** 


calculate: the Vifferent degrees of heat would be 
quite uſeleſs. Obſerve the effect of fire on inant * 
mate and compact bodies; how ſoon it melts and 
changes them, part into fluid matter, and part into 
a ſolid of a different ſort. It communicates fluids | 


not proceed from fre, but from the different pro- 


* 


102 EFFECTS 


lity of fire in domeſtic life. Perhaps this i is the ye- | 
ry reaſon we are generally inattentive to it. We 
ought, however, to remember this bleſſing, and, 
if poſſible by reflection learn the full value of it, | 
There is one effect of fire which falls within every | 
one's knowledge, that of dilating the bodies it pene. 
trates. Irons, put into a metal plate while they are | 
new, ſwell ſo much in the fire, that they go in with | 
rb 3 but as ſcon as they are cold they are ve- | 

ry eaſily taken out. This dilation produced by fire | 
is — more; viſible in fluid bodies, ſuch as wine, 


this property; the thermometer, by which we 


ty to water, oil, fat, and to almoſt all metals. What 


that their combination is more ſimple, and thepam 
which compoſe them are more homogeneal than in 
ates the more 
eaſily into their pores, and ſooner ſeparates the 


evaporate when the fire penetrates in great quanti- 
ty and with violence through them. Some folid do- 


dies undergo « other ſorts of changes. Sand, flint, 
late, and ſpar, vitrify in the fire; while clay tus 


into ſtone. Marble, calcareous ſtones, and chalk 
turn into lime. The variety of theſe effects does 


pes | 


matters. The fire of itſelf produces nothing x 
it only diſcovers: parts which werg 1580 tale 
thoſe bodies. As for fluids, the fire operates in 
| two ways upon them. Ie makes them boil and re- 


lighter than the- 


not be preſerved without this element, as we re- 
quire a certain quantity of fire in our blood to keep 


this warmthand motion; vhilſt, on the other hand, we 
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perties of the matter on which. the fire acts. Wan 
produce three ſorts of effects on che ſame body,. that 


of melting, vitrifying, and reducing to lime, pro- 


vided the body be compoſed of 2 own Greral 


LP / 


duces them to vapours. Theſe vapours are formed 
of the moſt fubtile parts of the fluid joined with 
particles of fire. wi riſe. up becouſs.eh they; are 


tures, fire py * zug their | 
the ſenſation 3 The liſe/of mn a 


it in motion. We every moment breathe new air, in 
which there is always ſome fire neceſſary to preſerve 


reje& the air, which had loſt its ſpring in ourlungs, 
and was a with ſuperfluous humours. Theſe re- 


Cod has, ee promoted ee 2 
mankind, and that he has endeavoured to place 
proofs of his love every where before our eyes. 


How many advantages accrue to us from the effects 
of fire only? By the uniqn of fire and air, the ſea- 
ſons return, the 2 N of ſoil, and the health of 
man are preſerved. B ; 1 of fire, water is put 
in motion, without whi ch it would ſoon loſe its 


fluidity. By the gentle motion it keeps | up in al | 
WISE bodies, it n brings them to per- 


fection. 
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Prepares our food properly. It e 
formation of metals, and makes them fit for uſe, 
In ſme, when we vollect togerher the ſeveral po. 
2 fag} hae the Creato 


eee belnnirtrths atalecrnd als! 
convinced of this; we need only quietiy conte 
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by thy | 

ultitude of Reſſings over or 
lobe. ought to make great impref. | 
Sen che - hearts; and teach us to love the Author 
2 — beirig// and inſpire us with: contented minds, 
ore we ſrareh into the nature of things, the 
more we diſcoverthat alliconcurito-the moſt 


co 
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It 


ar 
yr 
means. It does not require exertion: of mind to be ” 
30 
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Plate nature ; and in moſt caſes make uſe of. a 
eee ee eee that 
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| towards God their Author and ours. How plea 
ing it is to contemplate the ſeveral inſtincts with 
which each bird is endowe 
uſeleſs or ſuperfluous. Each is is imiſpenſably neceſ- 
ary to the preſervation or welfare of the animal; 
and little as we know of this, it is enough to give 


| God, When, in the firſt place, we reflect on the 
inſtinct which leads birds to move, we find in that 


— 
e : " 8 


are td to 8 the e balance, t 

lown , aid riſe deer theſe 
motions Gus nuc | exice iw bodirsts firuet 1 like 
ours than to birds. Theſe animals have but 
feet; the Yody dues wor en erp r 


TH 


hind, and yet a chicken can ſtand 


young ducks, which have been hat. 
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| Other birds ie neee to viſe! from their 


| take their oourſe, beating their wings in equal meu: 
lure; to ſtretch out their feet; ſpread: their tail: 
and make uſe of it as an 
| journies into cc 
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red ! None of them are 


| us the higheſt idea of the wiſdom an goodneſs of 


alone, juft cauſe for admiration. Experience may _ 
convince ds; that bodily motions require Tometbing oh 


It is not till after many tial aud falls, ute we . 
Valk withleaſe; t6 


nd che foer both bifore dualen Ru, 
upright, and be- 
gin to run as ſoon a8 it ig out of the egg. The 

c d by a hen; 
know tbeir element; and fwim-in-the water with» 


neſts into the air; to balance themſelves there; and 


r; and oſten take long 
untries very remote from the place 15 
of their birth. e * ene, 85 

_ en 18 55 
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them uſe-in order to provide. themſelves wi) 
which art is born with them. Some birds, not in 
other reſpects aquatic; feed notwithſtanding upos 
fiſn. They muſt neceſſarily have more difficulty in 
ſeizing, their prey than the aquatic birds: What | 
does their inſtinct teach them in this caſe ?- 
keep on the ſhore of this foreign element, and when 
the fiſh come in ſhoals,. which they can perceive at | 
a a diſtance, they purſue them, ſkim on the ſurface; | 
and dive fuddenly into the water and carry off a 6, ö 
Who gave to the birds of prey their piercing fight, 
courage and arms, without which it would be im. 
poſlible for them to ſubſiſt! >? Who points out to the 
ſtork where, it may find frogs and other inſects os 
which it feeds? It muſt carefully ſearch for them in 
the meadows, as well as in the furrows of the field, | 
It muſt even prolong its ſearches till near morning, | 
when the other birds begin to waken. What incre | 
dible ſtrength the condere muſt have, if it can, as tis 
ſaid, carry off deer andoxen How can we reconcileit 
with the nature of the wild quail, (a character which 
no education can entirely correct,) that maternal | 
inſtinct which makes her adopt little birds of every 
ſpecies, which ſhe not only takes under her protec | 
tion, but laviſhes :the-tendereſt cares upon them. 
What cunning the crows make uſe of to conceal the 
prey they cannot devour at: one time! They hide 

it in places where other crows do not uſually come, 
and when they are again hungry, how well do theß 
recollect where they laid it | Many years might be 1 
n up. in en oblerrations of W- | 


out- | 


ear AA \V| Fi fGuaaamii 


aut being able ſtill to explain che chief 'niyſteries 
which the inſtin& of birds preſents to us j but the 
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little we know is enough to employ, in the moſt 


pleaſing manner, thoſe whoſe hearts are diſpoſed to 
contemplate the works of nature, and to raiſe them 


to ſtill nobler views. It is there that we ought to 


be led, not to dwell merely on the inſtinct and fa 
culties of birds; this o 
more ſublime meditations. 


ht to be but a firſt ſtep to 
Let our admiration of 
theſe faculties faiſe us to the God from whom theſe 


animals have received them; and who has prepa- 


red and combined ſs many things for the ſubliſtence 8 
and increaſe of this part of is creation. . Let us 
not ſay that it is from nature the birds learn the 


art and induſtry which o much Turpriſes | us in 


them: nature, ſeparated from its Author, is au 
unmeaning word. Let us rather glorify the Crea- 


tor, in acknowledging that it is he who has forms" $ 


ed birds with fo much ch wiſdom, | 
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gear we Mſtover anew ſerie of 3 5 


appears totally to contradict the principles. 
uber adopted, in regard to the formation of ors 
ganized bodies. It was a long time ſuppoſed, that 
animals e ebuld only * by eggs, or by pro- 


dueing 


\ 


Th . | covery gave i riſe. toother experiments: And it has | 
- been found, that the poly pus i is not the only ani. 


8 eee 


. 3 
cau 2 

"of 

in * 

The bodies of the | Ne 

1: 3 il a. any way, and into as many bo 
F ch 
oj polypuſes. . Even from the ſkin, or ſmallel Wl k 
bit cut off from the body, there will grow one ut Wl ke 
| more of, the polypuſes ; and, if the ſeveral little Wl i! 
b bits, cut off, are put together by the ends, they v Wl 


nite, and hecome one and the lame body. This ai | 


mal which can live and grow, after having been c 
in pieces. The earth - Worm alſo multiplies when | 
| cut in two; 3 to che tail part. there grows a head, | 
Did the * , - dmplete worms | 
After "22S cut the worm in- two, it would be to 
no purpofe to put them together, in order to unitt | 
them. They would not join. They: remain ſome- | 

time in the fame Nate, except that they grow mort | 
pr leſs thin; then there appears. at the er end of one 
of the pieces a ficke whitiſh pimpie, which graduil- | 
Iq enlarges and lengthens. | Soon afterwards, the | 

| rings Ae e at firſt N n but, i. I 


with the reſt. The following experiment maß 
| daily be made with ſnails. . Cut off the head, with- 2 
out going much below the two principal horns, 
and at the end of a certain time, the head will grow | 
again. It is the ſame with lobſter s claws. If | 
-of them is broken off, and the lobſter afterwards | 
| put into the river, it will in a certain time, get a 
new claw. Another very wonderful experhment = 

| has been. made, by M. Duhamel, upon the leg ofs 
chicken. After the leg bone, which had been bro 5 
ken, was perfectly recovered, and the calhs formed; 
he cut off all the Heſh of that leg, to the very bonez | 

thoſe parts grew again gradually, and the eirenla- 
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| vinced, then, that ſome animals are-perpt FRO 055 5 
being cut and divided, and that certain F- 
produced in the ſame Way as a Fart hoots out. 
of the trunk of a tree; that thẽy may be cut in 
pieces; and, that the ſmalleſt of theſe pieces will 
produce others; that they may be turned inſide 
out like a glave, and: fill continue to live, eat, grow, 
and increaſe their kind. Here, there artfesaqueſ- 
tion, which -naturalift poſſibly can reſolve in 
a fatisfaftory manner. How dves it happen that = 
the parts cut off grow again? It muft be preſumed, ry 
in this caſe, that theiperm is ſpreatl over the whole 
body, whereas, in other animals, it is confined to 
certain parts of it. The germ developes itſelf AS 


— 
* 


_— the animal only ſupplies the germwith the | 
Vor. * „ 


REPRODY ions, a 
heart, n new ſtomach, and many other organs, bm Wb. 


| tion of the blood was again reſtored. We axe con- — 


| Toon as it receives proper nouriſhment : Thus, the 5 


| nutritive 5 
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nutritive Iden which would otherwiſe have flow. 
ed elſewhere, had not their courſe been divertel 
another way. Each bit of a polypus or worm con. 
tains in itſelf, like the bud of a tree, all the inteſ. 
tines neceſſary for the animal. Thoſe parts eſſen. 
tial to life are diſperſed over the whole body, and 
there is a circulation even in the ſmalleſt particles, 
Beſides, this, we cannot comprehend all the mean; | 
which the Author of n ature makes uſe of to diſpenſe 
life and feeling to ſuch a prodigious multitude of 
beings; neither have we a right to maintain, that. 
the animals above mentioned are the only excey- 
tions to the general. rule, in regard to the manner 
of increaſing, The fertility of nature, or rather | 
te infinite wiſdom of the Creator ſurpaſſes all out 
weak conceptions. The hand which formed the 
polypus and the earth- worm has proved to us, that 
when neceſlary, it can make the animal form and 
conſtitution like ſimples or plants. It has done it | 
ſtill more in other caſes; and, deſcending gradually, | 
has arrived at the utmoſt limits of animal nature. 
But theſe limits are unknown to us. Let us, there · 
fore, have an humble ſenſe of our ignorance; let 
us admire and adore the ſupreme wiſdom. Nevet 
is it more ſublime than when we can no longer 
trace it. The animal reproductions remind me of 
the great change of our reſurrection. What we 
now behold in miniature, will then appear in the 
great. What we obſerve in other bodies, we ſhall. 
experience in our own, and from the leaſt parts will 
” FRO. a 1 deſtined to enjoy eternal happineſs. 
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| TH E faculty of tafüng and diſtinguiſhing 1 


of food certainly adds to our enjoyments. 
The number of different fruits this ſeaſon affords 


naturally leads to this reflection. How much plea- 


ſure ſhould we loſe, if the apple, the pear, the plum, 


and the grape, taſted all alike to us. The ſenfe of 


tafte is therefore a gift: which we owe to the good- 


| nefs of God, and on which we ought gratefully to- 
reflect. the by what means do we diſtinguiſh 


and taſte our food? It is by means of the tongue. 
For this purpoſe its furface is covered with little 
papillæ, a nervous ſubſtance, by which means we 
diflinguiſh the flavour of the ſalts as they diffolve- 
upon the tongue. That the taſte pine. on the 
nerves or ſinews may be. obſerved by diſſecting the 
tongue; for after taking off the membrane which 
covers it, there appear a number of roots, where 
the nerves terminate; and it is exactly where the 
papillary nerves are that we have the ſenſe of taſte.. 
Where they are wanting our taſte alſo fails. When 
we put high · flavoured things upon our tongue, we 
are ſcarce ſenſible of it till they are attenuated; and 
it is not till then, or till we put them on the ſur - 
face of the tongue, that we perceive their flavour; 
Fenn the ſenſe of taſte is not in ful force 
K * but 
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hut where the 1 nerves are in n greateſtn nun. 
To be the more ; 
convinced that our taſte proceeds from the nervez | 
we need only examine the tongue of a dog or cat, | 
On the latter, the papillary nerxes are only placed | 
on the back part of the tongue; the forepart of it 
| Has none, but the | 
pillz, by which means they have no ſenſe of taſte | 
in the tip of their tongue. Let us for ſome mo: | 
ments dwell on the following reflections:— With 
hat art muſt this organ of taſte be formed, all the | 
parts of which no anatomiſt has yet been able to find | 
out? Is it not the effect of the greateſt wiſdom, that 


der, which is neareſt to the throat. 


* palate is quite full of theſe pa. 


the tongue - ſhould have more ſinews and fbres 


chan any other member, and that it ſhould be | 
full of little pores, to let the falts and other favoury N 
particles penetrate deeper, and in greater quantity 
into the papillze? Is it not an effect of the ſame wiſ- | 
dom; that the nerves which ſtretch as far as the 
palate and thront te aſſiſt the maſtication, ſhould al- 
foreach to the eyes and noſe, as if to give notice | 
ans of thoſe ſenſes to contribute theit 

part towards diſtinguiſhing the taſte of food. The 
duration of theſe organs is another ſubject of admi- 4 
: ration.” However delicate their conſtruction, they 
laſt longer than ſteel inſtruments | 
our fleſiwithers; uur bones dry up, but the ſenſe 
of taſte ſurvives them all, if we do not wantonly | 
deſtroy it. What admirable deſigns may we not 
diſcover even in the preparation of theſe organs? 
O man f thow art the only creature who "knows | 


LEE 


þ 40 7 2 2 1 f that 


Our doaths' tear, | 


* : — 
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that he is endowed with ſenſes. The only one ca- 
| pable of raiſing himſelf to God, by the contempla- 


tion and uſe of his ſenſes. Endeavour, with divine 


aſſiſtance to employ theſe faculties properly. If thou 
| wilt not acknowledge the-wiſdom and goodneſs of . 


| thy Creator, who is it then that ſhall pay homage | 


to him? No creature enjoys what thou doſt, even 


in the ſenſe of taſte 3 for the animals have but few 
things they like to feed on, whereas thy Creator 


has prepared thee variety equal to the abundance. - - 


Reflect on all that the animal, vegetable, and even 


the mineral world affords vou. The heaven and +: 
earth, the air and the ocean, offer us their tribute. 5 


Wherevet we caſt our eyes we behold'the' gifts of 


God. The tops of the mountains, the bottom of 5 
| the vallies, the ſea, and the lake, furniſh us with * 
food and pleaſures. We have great reaſon to value 


highly this gift of our Creator, yet let us not value 


it beyond the purpoſe for which it was given. The 


ſenſe of taſte is only a means of leading us to nobler 


deſigns. It would therefore be madneſs to place 


our happineſs i in-the pleaſures of which this ſenſe is 


the organ. -It would degrade us to the rank of the 


brute creation, whoſe chief felicity conſiſts in eat- 1 


ing and drinking. Let us rather remember that we 
have-an- immortal ſoul; which can enjoy none 


real bleffings- To have a taſte for ſuch 1 is oe true 


ny and SNPs of 1 man. * ee e 
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Tor Provintker or Go IN Regvrer To u. | 
SY "TURAL EvenTs. 3 3 


"A 1. 1 thas knot in the Ry, a ae or air 
is according to the laws preſeribed by nature. | 
But ” would be abſurd not to acknowledge a parti | 
cular providence of God, which dire&s naturil 
things, and makes them concur with his views, | 
He makes uſe of natural cauſes to chaſtiſe or reward 

. mankind; and it is thus, for example, that by his | 

command the air corrupts or purifies, and the ſet 

ſons are fruitful or barren. He prevents, or hea. | 
fiſts the deſigns of man, ſometimes by winds ot 
ſtorms, ſometimes by the flux and reflux of the 
ſea. It is true, that God does not interrupt in ge- 
neral the courſe of nature; but it is no leſs certain, 
that nature cannot act forcibly without his aſſiſtanes 
and concurrence. The parts of which the viſible 
world is compoſed, have not the faculty to make 
uſe of their 8 as they pleaſe. In the mean 
time, God can influence his creatures without inter · 
wopting the courſe of nature. Fire, water, wind; 4 


and rain, have their natural cauſes and particular 
virtues; but God makes uſe of them in a manner 
adapted to their nature, in order to fulfil his views. 
He makes uſe of the ſun to warm the earth, and to 
render it fruitful. He employs * rain and wind . 

to 


PROVIDENCE OF! COD rig 


to purify. and . cool the air; but it is always in the 
manner and degree that beſt fuits his deſigns: A 
great part of the bleſſings and evils of this life pro- 
ceed from the objects around us. Now; as God 
intereſts himſelf in all which happens to mankind, 
he muſt neceſſarily direct thoſe objects, and influ- 
ence all nature. On this is founded the rewards; 
and puniſhments of virtue. and vice. He gives peace 
| and proſperity to erown the one, and ſends when 
he pleaſes famine arid plague; to puniſh the other. 
In a word, all natural cauſes are in the hand of 
God, and are immediately under the guidance of 
his providence, Men themſelves may furniſn an 
example of this. How often does their induſtry tri- 
umph over nature? They cannot indeed change the 9 
nature of things; but they can make uſe of natural =_ 
| cauſes ſo as produce effects from them, which would 
not have taken place without the art and direction 
of man. Now, if God has in ſome. meaſure ſub- 
jected natural cauſes to n. induſtry, with how 
much more reaſon may be reſerve to himſelf the 
government and direction of them. We may from 
hence conclude how neceſſary it is, that a particu- 
lar providence ſhould. watch over the guidance of 
| the world. Natural cauſes are certainly excellent 
rumen but, in order to make them uſeful 
they ought to be in the hands of a wiſe Being. It 
would be unreaſonable to wiſh that God ſhould eve 
ry moment change the laws of nature once eſtabliſh» 
ed; that, for example, if we fall into the fire or 
into water, we ſhould not. ay conſumed or drowns 
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ed. /Neither'is divine Providence obliged to preſerve 
us, if we ſhorten our Rves through intemy 1 
For God is not obliged to work miracles to fave! 
men from misfortunes: drawn upon themſelves by 
their own irregularities. It is our duty to attribute 
to Providence all chose particular and beneficem 
diſpenſations which relieve our wants and reſtore 
our hearts to peace: But all the diſorders of na- 
ture are at the ſame time effects of God's er, 
which ſerve to puniſh mankin On this truth ve 
found our prayers for the heavenly benediction, 
and our thankſgivings for Ps 1171 e of eg , 
een eee *** 1 . 05 * 54 
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- NATVU RE: is o bountiful to us, fo abundant in 


means to ſupply the wants of every creature, 
ſo rich in gifts, that they can no more be number 
ed than the drops of the ocean. How many things 
does one ſingle man require during a life af ſixty 
years! For his eating; drinking; and cloathing, and 
for the ſweets and: eonveniencies of life, for plea 
fure, amuſement, and ſociety; without mentioning © 
e nary caſes;and unforeſeen accidents. From 
— the beggar, in all ſituations; conditions, | 
all We from the infant to old age, in e- 


very 
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very ut a af accor 
ners of the baer elch man has his parti 
What ſuits one will not ſuit men edt N prior an 5 
require different means of ſubliſtence. Vet we find 
that nature can anſwer all the ſe demands, and that 
each individual is fupplied with all the neceffaries of 
life. Since the firſt exiſtence of the world, the 
earth has never failed to open her boſom. r 
mines have never been exhauſted. The ſea aords 2 
ſubſiſtence to numberlefs creatures. The- plants 5 
and trees eonſtantly bear ſeed, which ſhoots i in due 8 
ſeaſon and becomes ſruitful. Beneficent nature vas 
| ries her riches, that one place may not be tob muclr 
| exhauſted $-and When ſome fort of plants or fruit 
begin to diminiſh, others are produced: and it is 
ſo ordered, that the nſtinct and taſte of mankind 
ſhould lead them to the moſt abundant productions 285 
Nature is a+ wife miſt, and takes care that 
nothing ſhall be loſt. Something is drawn out of e- 
very thing: Tnſe®s ſerve as food für latger animals 
which in their turn are uſeful to man. If they do 
not afford us food, they furniſh us with clothes, 
with arms, and m jeans 6f defence; andi if fot none 
of theſe, they at leaſt ſupply us with falutary me- : 
dicines. Even when difcaſes ſweep off ſome ſpecies 
of animals, nature repairs. the loſs by the increaſe | 
of others. Not even the duſt, the carrion, or pu- 
| trid corrupted. matter, but has its uſe, either as food 
for inſects, or for manure to enrich the earth. Ho  _ 
beautiful ee Her fineſt cloathing requires Fe 
only light and colours. "She | 18 abundantly” a] | 
0 155 
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ed wh them; and che ſcenes ſhe preſents are eon. 
tinually varied, according to the points of view in 
. which they are ſeen, Here the eye is ſtruck with 
the beauty of form; there the ear is charmed wit | 
melodious ſounds; and the ſmell indulged with z. 
greeable perfumes. In other places art adds nen 
embelliſhment to nature, by a thouſand induftrios 
works. The giſts of nature are ſo abundant, that } 
even thoſe which are continually made uſe of, ne. 
ver fail. Her riches are ſpread over the whole earth 
She varies her gifts aceording to the different coun. * 
tries. By means of: commerce ſhe connects differ. © 
ent rege and the hands through which her giſts 
paſs, make them more valuable by the continual 
circulation. She combines and mixes her gifts « | 
the phyſician does his medicinal ingredients. The | 
great and the ſmall, the handſome and the ugh, | 
the old and new, combined and mixed with art, 
form one whole 2 uſeful and'agreeable, Suck | 
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Tur — of ˙ ſubſtances fr | 
£5 the animal and. vegetable kingdom into the 
mineral, is a circumſtance in natural hiftory well 


| worthy n. * firſt thing to nn 
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There are ſometimes fiſh intirely whole and perfect, 
even to the ſmalleſt ſcales: But this is nothing in 


compariſon of the multitude of ſhell-fiſh, and little 
worms, found changed into ſtone in the bowels of 
the earth. Their number i is not only prodigious, X 

| but there are more different ſpecies of them than 


are to be found alive. Sea petrifactions are found 
in great abundance all over the world. There are 


millions of feet above the ſurface of the ſea ; 5 
tities are found in the earth, at different depths. All : 


forts of petrified plants, or pieces of plants, are met 


with in the ſeveral beds of the earth; but there is 


often the impreſſion only, the boikes themſelves 


turned to ſtone. Theſe do not appear to be old pe- 
trifactions. But, how have all thoſe petrified ſub. 


| ſtances got into the earth, and particularly how 
can they have got upon ſuch high mountains? How 
have ſea avimals been tranſported ſo far from their 
natural abode ? Different cauſes may be aſſigned 
for al. 2 b6 theſe petrifuctions prove, that 
N : the 


— 


PETRIPACTIONS. 15 


f rifs Mone is their exterior form, which ſnews 
5 theſe foſſils have undoubtedly belonged either 
to the animal or vegetable kingdom. It is very un- 
uſual to find human petrifactions, or thoſe of qua- 
| drupeds, The moſt extraordinary ſkeletons met 
with in the earth, are thoſe of elephants, which are 
found even in many parts of Germany. Petrifac · 
tions of aquatic animals are frequently met with. 


ſome on the tops of mountains, that are many | 


being deſtroyed. In many places, whole trees are 
found buried more or leſs deep into the earth, and 
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| with water. And indeed, as, in every place where 


eſt depths into the earth, all ſorts of marine produe. 
tions are found, it ſeems as if it could not other. | 
| wile be AGED) for. The great quantity of ye. | 
5 tried ſhell fiſh found at conſiderable heights, forms | 
ing regular beds, give reaſon to believe the noun" 


much the more fo, as we know that the preſent bot. 
tom of the ſea 1 is exactly like firm land. We hare 


manner in which nature operates theſe petrifactias 
air; for the bodies of animals or vegetables con 


be excluded, or at leaſt not act, where petrifadio 
are formed. Neither has a barren dry earth any pe. 
trifying quality. Running water may form a cruſt 
on particular bodies, but cannot turn them into ſtone, f 
The very courſe of tlie water prevents it. It i 
| probable, therefore, that petrifactions require moi 
ſoft earth, mixed with diſſolyed ſtony particles 


pts pero, eye P23 
o 


E; uo We may ao 1 55 e from 
thence, which explain this phenomena of nature. | 


of being turned. to Fon hy in orden to be ſo⸗ 


wy PETRIFACTIONS.. ö 
che greateſt part of the earth was formerly covered | 


we ſearch, from the top of a mountain to the great. | 


tains were formerly the bottom of. the ſea, and ſo 


hitherts but a very imperfect knowledge of the 
It is certain that nothing will petrify in the open 


ſume or corrupt in this element; ſo that air muſt 


The ſtany juices penetrate into the cavities of the 


animal body, or the vegetable, impregnate and unite 
with it, in e as the Pars, of the body it- | 


All animals and vegetables are not equally capable | 


9 


he) 


they require a degree of hardneſs, to prevent them 
{rm corrupting before they have time to petrify. 
Petrifactions are generally formed in the earth, and 
| require that the places where the bodies are placed 


er f ſhould be neither too dry nor too wet. All ſorts of 
be. ones which contain petrifactions are the work of 
"> time, and conſequently they are every day ſtill form- 


ing; ſuch are chalks, clays, ſands, the magnet, and 
others. The petrified bodies take the nature of theſe 
ſtones, and become ſometimes chalky, ſometimes 
like ſlate, Kc. If petrifactions were of no other 
uſe than to throw light upon the natural hiſtory of 
our globe, they would from that circumſtance a- 
lone be worthy our attention: But we may alſo 
conſider them as proofs of the operations and tranſ- 
mutations which nature produces in ſecret; and 
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5 . JE may W in e an W gradas 
” 1 tion, or inſenſible progreſs from a ſimple to a 


| ſpecies which has not ſomething of the nature of 


| a word, there is no W or leap i in nature. Duſt 
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more compound perfection. There is no middle 
that which precedes, or chat which follows it. In 
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and Nn form the prineip le, and the component g 
matter of all folid bodies. It is accordingly found 
in alt thoſe Which human art has analized. From 
the mixture of ſalts, oils, ſulphur, &c. with the | 
earth, there reſults different kinds of ſoil more or 
leſs compound, light or compact. This naturally } 
leads us to minerals. The variety of ſtones is de. 
ry great: their form, colour, ſize, and hardneſs 
are very different. All forts of metallic and faline | 
particles are found in them; and from hence pro- 
ceed mineral and precious ſtones. In the laſt clas | 
of ſtones there are ſome with fibres, and fort of 
leaves; ſuch as late, iſinglaſa, the litophites, or 
marine ſtony plants, and the amianthus, or the fl6- 

ny flower of the mine; which leads us from the | 
minerals to vegetables. The plant which appears | 
to be the loweſt among vegetables is the truffle. 
Next comes the numerous ſpecies. of muſhrooms 
and moſſes; between which the hoar or mould ſeems 
to take its place. All theſe plants are imperfect; 
and, properly ſpeaking, only form the limits of the | 


vegetable world. The more perfect plants di- 


vide into three ſorts, which are diſperſed over the | 


whole earth; graſs, fhrubs, and-trees. The poly- 


pus ſeems to unite the vegetable to the animal race. 
From the outward appearance, this fingular produc 
tion would only be taken for a plant, if it was not | 
known to perform real animal functions. This 20 
ophite forms che link between plants and animak. | 


Worms are the loweſt of the animals, and lead us 


to o inſects. Thoſe.) W which have their incl 5 ] 
h incl | 
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. cloſed i in ſhells, ſeem. to unite inſeats to ſhell-fith. 


Between them, or rather next to them, .come rep- 
tiles: theſe by means of the water-ſnake,, are link - 
ed with the fiſn. The flying fiſh leads us to the 
bird ſpecies. The oftrich, which has legs ſome- 


thing like a goat's, and which rather runs than flies, 


ſeems to link the birds with the quadruped. The 
| ape joins hand with man and beaſt. There are gra- 
| dations alſo in human nature, as well as in every 


thing elſe. Between the moſt perfect ſtate of man 


and the ape, there are a wonderful multitude of 
links; how many more ſtill are there between men 
and angels! How many between the archangel and 


the Creator of all rats Here we behold a new 
train of gradation, new plans, and new perfections. 


But an impenetrable veil conceals from us thoſe of 


the world to come. We only know by revelation, 


that the immenſe; ſpace between God and the che- 
| rubim is filled by his Son Jeſus Chriſt. By him, hu- 


man nature has been exalted ;' by him we have been 


| raiſed to the firſt rank of created being, ae 
approach the throne of the Lord- 5 

| Loa 6 refle& on hefe gradations of neture: 

what has been ſaid is fufficient to ſhew us, that: e- 


rery thing in the univerſe is cloſely linked together. 


There is nothing without ny nothing which 
g which pre- 


is not the immediate eſſect of ſomethi 
ceded it, or which en b 


of ſomething which is to follow. Nature goes by 


degrees, not ſuddenly from the component to the 
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124 GRA DAT TON, &c. 
the neareſt to che more diſtant, from the italia 
to the animate, from bodily to ſpiritual perfection. 
But how imperfect till is our knowledge of thi; | 
immenſe chain of beings ! We can but half diſtin. : 
guiſh them, and 125 but a ſmall number of il 
connected broken links; and yet, defective as our 
knowledge is in this reſpect, it is enough. to ge 
us the higheſt idea of the wonderful chain, and in. 
finite variety of beings of which the univerſe i; 
compoſed. The whole leads us to thee, thou ſu. | 
preme Being, although there is. between thee and | 
us a diſtance which no underſtanding can meaſure, ! 
Thou art the only Being beyond the chain of na. 
ture. From the grain of ſand to the cherubin, 5 
every being owes its exiſtence and perfection t to 
thee. I oſten try to raiſe myſelf in my mind, by | 
this chain of thy creatures; and from the duſt in 
which I craw], and out of which Iam formed, Idi 
to ſoar up upon the wings of devotion, to thee, 0 
Lord! who art the firſt of beings, infinite, incon- | 
prchenſible, and eternal. O may I ſoon Join thoſe 
bleſſed ſpirits, where the univerſe will be viſible to 
me, and where I ſhall know God. Whilſt I am here 
I can only riſe gradually to perfection 3 Tpaſs inſen- 
_. ably. from] ignorance to more knowledge and wif- | 
dom, from corporeal to ſpiritual, from weakneſs to. 
virtue. (My life is only begun, but my,ſoul is pre 
1 pParing for a higher ſtate: I do not murmur at 
Wl. - him who ordains that I ſhould live here in duſtand | 
1 darkneſs. I know that he loves this duſt which be 
has formed, and that he 8 me the. apps 
Net is only deferred.” £2 | 
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2 WI begin to yorevive tile effects of e "TE 5 
5 1 inter in the woods and gardens. Almoſt all 


us · 


ment. The moſt natural way this can be account- 
ed for is from the cold; for the leaves are no ſoon- 
er covered with froſt than they begin to fall in a- 
bundance, and all the vegetables are ſtripped of their 
cloathing. It cannot be otherwiſe, as the cold 
cauſes the ſap to ſtagnate in the plants. But the 
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X Perhaps they wither, becauſe the root no longer 
* . ſupplies what is neceſſary for their perſpiration, p 
: 1 For it is certain that the branches grow in thick · 
"= neſs when they no longer grow in length, At the 
5 W tine, then, when the branches continue to grow- ' 
34 thick, and the ſtalks of the leaves do not do ſo, the 
1 fibres of the leaves muſt neceſſarily-looſen from tha 
11 fibres of the branches, and then the leaves fall off. 
* But we muſt not ſuppoſe, that theſe fallen leaves 
„ W278 entirely loſt and of no uſe. Reaſon and eel P 
= "teach the contrary. Theſe leaves which 
SS ; row - 


cold is not the only cauſe of the leaves falling, for 
they fall when it does not freeze the whole winter, 
and when the trees are even put into green-houſes 
to preſerve them from cold. It is thersfore probable - 
that other cauſes alſo contribute to ſtrip the trees. 


the ae are loſing their leaves, their chief orna= _ 
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grow rotten when they are fallen make manure efor | 
| the ground. The ſnow and rain waſhes, the ſalt | 
out of them, and conveys them to the roots of the | 
trees. Theſe ſtrewed leaves heaped to wo upon 
the young plants preſerve their roots. They cover | 
- alſo the ſeeds, and keep them warm and moiſt. 
This is more particularly obſerved in reſpect to the 
vak leaves. They afford excellent manure, not ou. 
I to the tree itfelf, but alſo to its ſhoots; and are | 
alſo very ufeful for foreſt paſture, as they it 
_ creaſe the growth of the graſs on Which they | 
| fall and rot. This is ſo important an advan | 
tage, chat the fallen leaves are never taken u up | 
to make dung of, -unleſs they ie in ſuch abun- ö 
dance in the foreſts, that the graſs | 
ed up than nouriſhed by ee ee may | 
ſerve for manure in different ways. They e 
ſpread in fables inſtead of * and make a 2 
Hitter for eattle common f 
This mould is yantiextarly aſcful i in duden 
they make layerseff it, weben greety the gromd | 
of fruit and young trees. But it may be faid poſſibly, ! 
that the fall of leaves is deſtructive to a multitude of 
inſets, » who live on trees and plants. It is true that | 
1 umn {ſweep away whole ſhoals of infe 5 with 
their neſts; but does it follow from thence, that 
theſe netle creatures perth? Why may they not 
| Hye even on the ground under the leaves, which 
cover and guard them from the cold? The fall of | 
the leaf ie an x emblem of 120 life, and the Sie of 
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| which is ſearee the twentieth part of a | 
| league. If they attempredta go farther, the too great - 


| it. All chat we know is, that when they dig fore 
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diviſions formed, than, eee Iv cory was = 


oer "MW 
Dress Sorts or Exnpi 


> 


the earth. Thoſe who work in che mines 
have never been able to go lower than 900 feet, | 


preſſure of the air would ll En; fuppoling = 
even they could. yroteft themſelves from the water, | 


which fils more and more in prcporticas ig) they: - 
| deſcend lower. 
of a German leagye, in compariſon of hulf the di- 
meter of the earth, which is 860 leagues? The in« 
| fide of the earth muſk conſequently be in à great 
meaſure unknown to us. The labours of the min- 


Now, what is the twenticth part 


ers even have ſcaxee reached below the firſt coat of 


hundreds of feet, this cont is found to be compoſed _ 
of ſeveral different layers os beds placed one over 
mother. "Theſe beds are much mixed) and their 
direction, ſubſtance, thickneſs, and reſpeftive po- 
tions vary conſidetably from one league to ano« 
ther, Generally under the common earth in pars 
dens they find. white clay and rich earth; but fomes 
times the fand, clay, and marl mix by turns. The 


her ah ary. 
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other, the beſt appears. to be that which brings it to 
even forts of earth. Black earth is compoſed of 
putrid vegetable or animal ſubſtances. It contains 
falts and inflanmable matter. This is, properly | 
fpeaking, dung. White clay is more compact than 
the black earth, and retains water on its ſurface | 
longer. Sandy ground is hard, light, and dry. It 
does not retain water, or diſſolve in it. It is the 
worſt of all land, though ſome plants do grow i in it. 
Marl is ſofter, more mealy, and attracts moiſture 
better. Mar/by ground contains falt of vitrio, 
© - which is too ſharp for the plants. Chalk is dry and 
| hard. - Some plants however grow in it. There 
grow ſome even in ſtony ground. The ſmootheſt, 
ſtones, however bare of earth, are at leaſt cover- 
ed with moſs; which is a W and we ſee 
birch growing between the ſtones, and in the cre- 
viſſes of rocks, to a conſiderable height. The Cre. 
| ator has moſt wiſely prepared thoſe different forts - 
ol earth of which the beds are compoſed. | For to 
mention nothing more than the principal adyantz | 
ges which reſult from them, theſe ſeveral beds of 
ſand, gravel, and light aarth; give paſſage to ſpring 
water, which filters in running over theſe beds, be | 
comes ſoft, and then diſperſing on every ide, ſup- | 
plies the wants of men and animals. Thoſe beds 
are the reſervoirs of ſprings and fountains. It is 
remarkable, that they are to be found in every | 
country on the ſurface of the earth, and that they 
are generally compoſed of a light earth. If it is 
eee with harder and more. oy 
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FF 1 | countries | 


ſol it purifies the water ſo much the more. This 
variety of ſoil is very uſeful alſo for vegetables. It 
is from this circumſtance, that herbs, plants, and 


trees grow of themſelves in Tome countries, while 
| they can only be produced by art in others. All 


that art can do is to imitate nature, which prepares 
for the plants that come of themſelves, the ſoil, the 
nutricve juices, and the warmth moſt proper for 
them. The variety of ſoil will make herbs, trees, 


and roots, though of the ſame kind, differ accord- 
| ing to the ſoil they grow in. It often happens i in 
the ſame ſoil, that ſome. plants thrive whilſt others 


fall. The ſame fruit has a different flavour in one 


| country. from what it has in another. When plants 
| have weak ſmall fibrous roots, without much fap, 
they ought to be ſowed and planted in a ſandy 

light ſoil, that the roots may ſpread more eafily by 


meeting with little reſiſtance; that the rain may bet- 
ter ſink into them, and that they may not meet too 
many ſaline, acid, and oleaginous particles. It is 


| aſſerted, that in the ſpace of 48 hours, lettice, col- 
flower, ſalad, &c.. may be produced fit to eat, by 


Teeping tlie feed in brandy, and afterwards putting 
it into ground mixed with pigeons dung and lime 


| duſt —Vegetation requires a prepared ſoil always. 


| Theſe obſervations lead us to acknowledge the 


| wiſdom with which the Creator has prepared every 
ſoil for the production of plants, for the good of 
his creatures. How unjuſt, therefore would it be 


to complain of the ſterility of ſuch and ſuch lands. 
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a countries allotted: for man to lire in a tri | 
all that is neceſſary for ſubſiſtence. If there a 
lands which appear leſs fertile than others, the 
"Creator has made amends for this defect by great | 
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as 
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5 and while ought to create in us admiration | 
and gratitude. God not only gives us bread, ant 
other food in abundance, but has vouchſafed alſo 
to indulge us in pleaſure, and has created the ving 
to render r e 1 rg and to be of u. 
| eu wann Other drinks, whether natural | 

produce theſe effects. We 

| eee ſpirits which 
both body and mind require. Wine recruits firength | 
when exhauſted by fatigue. Bread enables a m 

to act, but wine makes him act with fpirit, and ren · 

ders labour eaſy. Spirituous liquorscannot ſpread | 
over the countenance that air of chearfulneſs which 
wine gives. Let us here reflect on God, who gave | 
to this ſalutary 5 ſo ſuperior to the 
poorneſs of its origin, and the dryneſs of its native 
foil. The Creator produ ucec ä * 


the three chief ih of 3 all wines are com- 
| poſed, oil, falt, and volatiles. Howgreatlydoes divine 
goodneſs ſhew itſelf i the abwdhC and variety 


berleſs. They vary in colour, ſmell, taſte, quality 


2s many ſort of wines as foils ; and the Creator has 


and way of life of its inhabitants. But, how fad it 
is to ſee men conduct themſelves as they do, in re- 
ſpect to the uſe of wine! There have been legif- 
lators who ſeverely proh 


at leaſt, that it is to theſe united cauſes we muſt 
attribute Mahomet's prohibition of this liquor. 


wines, particularly thoſe who mix lime, white lead, 
and other noxious ingredients with them. The 


= SERSHASESTIS---- - I- - - 


Can any thing indeed be more horrid? A poor per- 


on bn, who is fick, tries to relieve his miſery, and, 
„ KT of the pittance his labour affords him, p urchaſes 
he a little wine to recruit his. ftrength, and boten his 
. pains, and they who adulterate wine have the bar- 


barity to *Sgrarate his mm and to make him ſtill 


＋ 


of wines granted to us. The different forts are num 
and duration. We may Cay, that there are almoſt 


| allotted to each country ſuch wines as are beſt a. = 
| dapted to the climate'as well as to the conſtitution: | 


this not from conſideration: for the health and mo- | 
rals of the people, but from falſe @conomy, or 
ſometimes merely through fanaticiſm. It is certain, 


This objection to wine is ſo much the more irra- 
| tional, at moſt of thoſe who prohibit the uſe of it 
do not forbid the eating of grapes. Another fault, | 
which many are guilty of, is the adulteration of 


human heart in this diſplays its worſt qualities. 


worle, | 
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wotſe, by preſenting: him poiſon, w hich, inflea 
of reſtoring the health and. ſtrength he hoped. for | 
may. be the cauſe of his death. But, a ſtill more 
ſhameful and d eplorable abuſe of it is, when men 
poiſon A by exceſs. This liquor is a ſalu· 
tary medicine, which ſupports animal life and the 
vital ſpirits; it warms and animates the blood, and 
reſtores our ſirength; but the continual. and exceſ. 
ſive uſe of wine makes it no longer ſalutary. This 
liquor is to the human body, what dung is to trees, 
It forwards the fruit, but it hurts the tree. A vi 
gardener does not continually dung and manure, } 
He only does it at proper ſeaſons. He gives ma. 
nure to his trees when they require it, and o 
gives it in proportion to their nature and want ofiti. 
This is the proper regimen for wine. Whoeret 
will not attend to it muſſ hurt both body and ſoul. 
Let us then profit by theſe reflections. Let us neet 
drink it merely for 10 pleaſure of drinking. Let 
us always remember, that, without the divine ble. 
ſing, we ſhould want even the moſt neceſſary food; 
that this pleaſing liquor is given us to refreſh and to 
recruit our ſpirits. If we reflect ſeriouſly.on this 
and conſider, that we ſhall be accountable for the 
uſe we make of the bleſſings beſtowed. upon us by 
divine goodneſs, we ſhall never abuſe them, we 
ſhall be moderate in our enjoyment. of wine, and 
never drink enough to hurt our en or to WOE | 
cate ourſelves. | TIED 
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engage us to take more notice of them when they 
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Als! is the time when Wand of the birds, 
which during ſummer had lived and found 


food in out fields, -woods, and gardens, are going 


to quit our elimate for other countries. There are 
but few of them which paſs the winter with us; the 


loriot, the woodpecker, the crow, the raven, the 


ſparrow, the wren, the partridge, and the thruſh. 
The reſt leave us almoſt the whole winter. This 
migration is wonderful in all reſpe&s; and if we 


have not much attended to theſe creatures while 


they were with us, let us at leaſt think of them 
now they have taken leave of us. Perhaps it may 


return in ſpring. Some ſort of birds, without ta- 


king their flight very high, and . ſeparating 
from one another, draw gradually towards the 


ſouth, to feek the ſeeds and the fruit they prefer 
but they ſoon return back. Others, which are cal- 


led birds of paſſage, collect together at certain ſear 5 
ſons, go away in large bodies, and take their flight 


tent with going from one country to another, where 
the air Rees draws them at certain ſeaſons: | 


| Others croſs the ſeas, and undertake voyages'of a 
furprifing lengtli. The birds of paſſage 1 moſt mY 
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into other climates,” Some kinds of them are con- 
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are quails, ſwallows, wild ducks, plover, Wool. 
cocks, and cranes, with ſome others which fel 
on worms. The quails in ſpring go from Afri 
into Europe in order to enjoy a more moderate] 
| heat. They go in flights, and look like clouds 
They often fall through fatigue into ſhips, and ut 
eaſily taken. The method of the ſwallows is dif. 
ferent: ſome croſs the ſeas, but many of them ſtay n 
ol Europe, and hide themſelves in holes under ground 
dr in marſhes, faſtening themſelves to one another, 
claw againſt claw, IF} bill againſt bill. They g. 
ther thus together 1 in heaps, out of the way of mel 
and animals. Wild ducks; and cranes alſo, at the | 
approach of winter, ſeek milder climates. They} 
all aſſemble on a certain day, and divide company, } 
They generally form themſelves into two lines b. 
; nited in A 1 like. a A reverſed, with a bind 
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x forms the point, cuts the air, 500 makes i” for! 
thoſe which follow; and theſe always lay their bill | 
on the tails of thoſe which go before. Ahe lead 
ing bird is only charged with this commiſſſon for 
à time: he goes from the point to the tail in ordet 
to reſt, and he is relie ved by another. But all bird: ; 
of paſſage do not aſſemble in flights. Some tale 
the voyage quite alone; others with their mates 
_ andall their family; others in ſmall numbers. The 
make their paſſage in a very ſhort time. It has 
been computed that they may eaſily go 200 mile, 
| in e * 25 1 a . n 125 
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to reſt now and hin i in the day as wel as at at night.” 
According to this calculation they might go from 
our country even as far as under the line, in ſeven 
or eight days. This has been verified, as ſwallows: 
have been ſeen in the coaſts of Senegal, from the 
ninth of October, which is eight or nine days after 
their departure from Europe. Theſe migrations” 
of the birds cannot be too much admired. Cer- 
tainly the difference of heat and cold, and the want 
of food warns them to change place. But what is 
the reaſon, that when the air is ſo mild that they x 
might remain in it, and that they find enough to 
eat, they ſtill never fail to go at the appointed time? 
How do they know. that they will find food, and! 
the proper degree of heat in other climates? What 
is the cauſe of their going all at the ſame time out 
of our countries, -as if they had Unanimouſly. fixed 
before hand their day of departure? How do they 
contrive in dark nights, and without knowing the - 
countries, to purſue. their direct road conſtantly ? 
Theſe, and other queſtions.on this intereſting £ "a 
jet, are embarraſſing, and have not yet been an- | 
ſwercd in a ſatisfactory manner, becauſe we are not 
enough acquainted-with the nature and inſtinct of 
theſe animals. We may, however, behold in theſe 
nügrations the wiſe and beneficent direction of Pro- 
ridence. What wonderful means are made uſe of 
to preſerve and give food to certain birds! With 
what tender care is their ſubſiſtence pointed out to 
them, when it fails them in ſome regions! Let us 
2 from thence, that every _ ts the 
Ma 1 
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„ VARIETY | 5 
vaſt empire of nature, is planned with. inet wih 


dom. Is not inſtinct to the birds of paſſage wha 0 
reaſon is to man? and does it not equally: inftrug WWW p 


them in this point of changing place in proper ſex th 
ſons? How we ought to bluſh at our increduliy, WW ,, 


our doubts, and our anxieties, when we reflect u 
the admirable guidance of Providence! This Gus g 
who points the way to the birds in the air, will le 
not with equal goodneſs guide us whom he ba p 
vouchſafed to endow with reaſon? Shall man, tie f 
lord of all, be leſs the object of his care? Let w 


then with joy eonſide in his merciful protection : 
Let us walk in his ways, and we cannot wh of wap 1 
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| TH HERE js the ſame variety amongſt the trees a 
in the vegetable productions. Some are di WW 
tinguiſhed by their ſtrength and toughneſs, like the Bi 
oak. Others are tall and flender, as the elm and the 
fir tree. There are ſome, ſuch as the thorn and 
the box, which never grow high. Some hav 
rough and uneven coats, while others are ſmooth | 
and fine, like the birch, the mapple, and poplar. 


Some. are made: uſe of i in nice ornaments- for the 


apartments of the greatand rich, while others ”M 
or | 


or TREES: — * 


| for common and more neceſſary purpoſes. Some 
are ſo ſlight and delicate that the leaſt wind might 
blow them down; others ſtand unſhaken, and reſiſt 
the violence of the northern blaſts. Some grow 
to a prodigious height and thickneſs, and every 
year, after they are an hundred years old, ſeems to = 
add to their circumference ;whilft others require but 
| a very few years to come to their full growth. 
Pliny, in his time, admired thoſe great trees, the 
ſhell or bark of which was thick and large enough 
to be made into ſloops to hold thirty people: But 
what would he have faid of thoſe trees in Congo; 
which, when hollowed out, make veſſels to contain 
200 men, or of thoſe, which, according to the ac - 
counts of travellers, are eleven feet in diameter, 
and can bear 4 or 500 ſtone weight carried on them. 
There are ſome of this kind at Malabar,. which are 
ſaid to be fifty feet in cireumference. The cocoa + 
tree is one of them; a fort of palm tree, ſome of 
which have leaves large enough to cover. twenty 
people. The ullipet, a tree which grows in the 
land of Ceylon, and for height reſembles the maſt = 
of a ſhip, is equally famous for its leaves. They . 
| are ſo immenſe, that it is ſaid that one ſingle leaf | 
can ſhelter fifteen -or twenty, men from the rain. 
| They are fo ſouple when dried, that they may be 
folded up like fans, and are then extremely light, 
and appear no larger than a man's arm. There are 
till on Mount Libanus twenty three old cedars, 
bo, they muſt be the ſtrongeſt trees in the world. 
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* learned perſon; Who ſaw them, aſſures 1 us the | 
ten men could not encompaſs one of thoſe cedar; 
They muſt therefore be thirty or thirty ſix feet in 


cireumference, which does not appear too much for | 
trees ſome thouſands of years old. The gum trees, | 


variety 


which grow in the iſlands of 


z Are generally 


twenty fix feet i in circumference. It i is not likely, ö 
then, that the cedars are as old as they ſay, though 
it is certain that trees live to a great age. There | 
are apple trees above a thouſand years old; and, if | 
we compute the quantity of fruit ſuch a tree heard 
annually, we muſt (as has been before mentioned) 
think with 'aſtoniſhment of the prodigious: fertility | 
of a ſingle pippin, which could furniſh all Europe 
with trees of this kind. The great variety among 
trees reminds. me of the difference we obſerve 2. 
mongſt men, in regard to their ſituations in life, 
- their way of thinking, their talents, aud the good 
they do. As there is not a ſingle tree in a foreſt 
Which may not. be of ſome uſe to its owner, fo ir | 
there no one in ſociety who may not be uſeful; : 
One, like the oak, gives an example of firmneſs, * 
and. of unſhaken conſtancy, which nothing, can 
move. Another has not equal fortitude, but has 
more complaiſance, and conforms to others: He is 
flexible as the willow, and yields to a breath of 
wind. If he is virtuous, he will only comply in 


awful and innocent points; but, if he is indif. 
ferent to his duties, he will always embrace the 
frongeſt. ſide. However different the trees may be 


from one ee, * al belong equally to the 


Sovereign 


OF TREES. 1390 


govereign of the world; all are nouriſhed. byt the 
ſame earth; all warmed by the fame ſun; and re- 
freſhed by the rain equally. Would to heaven that - 
all men, however different from each other, wou 

unite in acknowledging, that they are all equally 
| God's creatures, equally ſubje& to his power, equal- 
ly the objects of his tender mercies; all indebted 
to him for their exiſtence and ſupport, as well as 
for the talents with which they are endowed. The 
cedar which riſes majeſtically upon the top of Li- 
banus, and the briar which grows at its feet, are 
equally nouriſhed by the juices of the earth, and the 
rains. So is the divine bleſſing equally neceſſary 
to the rich as 20 ther putt The high and mighty 
amongſt men ſhould always remember, that it is to 
God alone that they owe their elevation and great- 
| neſs. By him only can they be preſerved; for, in 
an inſtant, he could yoot them out, and fink them. 
low as the duſt, - This thought will repreſs every © 
emotion of pride, which might ariſe in our hearts, 
and inſpire us with due ſubmiſſion and obedience: 
to the Author and Tron of ihnen, 5 | 
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F. ſeems as if the We and warnch of « coun-- 


tries muſt depend on their —— in * 
the 


higher a place is above the ſea, the colder it is, The 
air is not only thinner there, and conſequently 
contains leſs warmth, but the greateſt part of the 
heat produced by the earth's reflecting the rays of 
the ſun, falls on low places and vallies, and does 
not reach heights. Beſides, if there is, as tis pre- 
tended, a ſubterraneous and central fire, the high- 
er places are more diſtant from it. Quito is almoſt 
under the line, but the heat is moderate from its 


high 6: Btuation, In general, thoſe ſort of * 
bave 


| 140 TEMPERATURE 
li the ſun, as it caſts i its rays in the fame manner on al 
| ' | | countries which are in the fame latitude, But ex. 
ol Y tells us, that heat and cold, and all the 
| * on many other circumſtances 
Seaſons may be very different in places under the 
| ſame parallel; and are, on the contrary, often very 
1 | Hke under very different climates. Therefore, a . 
| | accidental cauſes may make the heat very different . 
ul in the. fame latitude, and as it is very far from be. Wl tr. 
H | ing ſuch as the diſtance of the ſun would ſeem to de 
ti! promiſe, it is difficult to determine exactly the ſea | Bu 
Ti) ons and temperature of each country. The n lo 
10 bourhood of the fea renders the climate mike bi 
1 England and the coaſts of Norway are ſtrong proc Wl * 
Ii of it: 'The ſea may be covered with ice near the | be 
vn ſhore, becauſe it mixes there with freſh water; bu Ml li 
| it never happens at any conſiderable diſtance from lo 
1 land, both from the falt of which the ſea is ful, I * 
"bh and from its being in continual motion. By the il *© 
| adjacent countries is milder. On the contrary, the 5 
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haye ſerene and clear air, and an equal tempera- 
ture. High mountains attract clouds, which occa- 
Gon more frequent rains and ſtorms in hilly. coun» 
tries than elſe where; and it has been obſerved, 


| that it ſcarce ever rains in the plains of . 


Countries where there are great extenſive foreſts 
are very cold: the ice melts more flowly there in 
winter, becauſe it is covered with the ſhade of the 
trees. The ice makes the upper air cold, and this 
delays the thaw, Another cirewnſtance alſo tem- 
pers the heat of warm elimates: their days are not 
long; and the ſun does not remain long above the 
horizon. In colder countries the ſummer days are 
very long, which makes them warmer than could 
be expected. The ſerenity of the ſky, the clear 


| light of the moon, and the long twilights, render 


long nights ſupportable. Under the torrid zone, 

the ſeaſons are not ſo much. diſtinguiſhed by win- 
ter and ſummer, as by dry and wet weather; for 
when it ought to be ſummer, that is, when the ſun. 
is moſt above the horizon, and its rays fall in as di- 


| rect a line as poſſible, then come the rains, which 


fall more or leſs for ſome time. But 3 In thoſe coun- 


| tries, the moſt pleaſant ſeaſon is that in which the 
| fan is at the loweſt. In the countries beyond the 


tropic, the weather is generally more uncertain 


than within the tropic. It is in ſpring and ſummer 
| that the winds are higheſt. In winter the ground 


freezes more or leſs deep, but ſeldom in our climate. 
more than three feet. In more northern countries, 
it freezes deeper in winter, and only thaws a few 
feet 
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feet in ſummer. Stagnant waters, and even rivers | 
are covered with ice; firſt near the ſhore, and then 
over the whole ſurface of the water. The different 
qualities of the ſoil, as they retain-more or leſs o 
acquired heat, contributes allo i in nee, 1 to 


vary the climate. 


In all theſe plans, whot wonderful wikdom i 


and goodneſs 


appears } In thus regulating the ſez- 


ſons and climates of the different countries, the Cre: 
ator has made every part of the earth habitable. / 
We often form wrong opinions of the torrid and 
the frozen zones; and fooliſhly imagine that the 


inhabitants of thoſe regions-muſt be moſt miſerable 
people. Happily for the world, and to the great 


ſatis faction of all feeling hearts, it is certain, that the | 
people of the moſt diſtant countries, without even 
excepting theſe who live under the line or under 
the pole, enjoy the portion of happineſs ſuited to 
their nature and deſtination. Each country has its | 
advantages and inconveniencies, in ſuch equal pro- 
portion, that it would be difficult to deeide which 
of them merits the preference. There is not a cor - 
ner of the world, in which God has not diſplayed 3 
his goodneſs, < From our climates to the moſt.diſ--, 


tant zone, every place is full of the mercies of the 


Lord. All the inhabitants of the carth experience 


his paternal care. None of his creatures are for- 


. gotten. Every thing that breathes recs to him1 Its 


ny and all that i it op: 


- OCTOBER 


Arnesratnz or TAE Eura. | 


| age air dich e the: earth i is not 28 
ure and ſubtile as ether; for it is loaded 
with al the particles or vapours which are continus 


the water. This is called Atmoſphere. Its lowet 
tegion, that is to ſay, what is neareſt to the ea 


ced by thoſe who go to the top of high mountains, 
Their breathing becomes more painful, in propor- 
| tion as they aſecnd. But it is impoſſible to aſcer- 


light, how far this maſs of air extends: For, ſups 
| poling the morning twilight to begin, and the e- 
vening twilight to end, when the ſun is 18 degrees 


there would ſtill remain many difficulties to clear 
up. The atmoſphere is divided into three regions. 


ally riſing out of the earth, and particularly from 


is preſſed upon by the upper air, and from ends 7 
becomes more thick and denſe.” This is experien- | 


tain the exact height of the atmoſphere, becauſe we | 
| cannot riſe very high in the air. Neither can we 
draw a poſitive inference from the duration of twi- 


below the horizon; and that the latter twilight is 
| produced by the rays which ſtrike the earth, and 
are reflected by the higheſt parts of the atmoſphere, 


The lower one reaches as high as where the air re- 
ceives no warmth from the rays which the earth 
teflets, The middle region A8 where the pre- 
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Form the. atmoſphere are of different natures. They 
are watery, earthy, metallic, ſulphureous, de 
Now, as ſome abound more than others in certiu 
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„ ATMOSPHERE. 


ceding one ends, and goes as high as the highet 
mountains, or even as far as the higheſt clouds, 
and is the ſpace where the hail, rain, and ſnow 


collect. This region is much colder than the lo. 
er; for it is only warmed by the rays which ful 
perpendicularly and in a dire& line upon it. But 
the third is probably ſtill colder, It reaches from 


the middle to the extremity of the atmoſphere, and | 
we cannot preciſely aſcertain its limits. 
The particles which -riſe out of the earth 10 


parts of the earth, it occaſions great variety in tht 
air, and this difference is very perceptible even it 
2 little height. A heavy air is more wholeſome tha 


a light one, becauſe it promotes the circulation at 


the blood, aud inſenſible perſpiration. When the 
air is heavy it is generally ſerene; whereas, i 


light air is always attended with clouds, rain, or 


ſnow, which makes it damp. 'Vapours increaſe the 
weight of the air; and particularly when the het | 
ſends them up very high, the air is {till light not- | 
withſtanding the watery vapours with which it is | 


filled. Too great a drought dries up the human 


body, and is conſequently very hurtful, but its 


| ſeldom the caſe except in very ſandy countries. A 
_ damp air is alſo very unwholeſome, for it relaxes 


the fibres, ſtops the inſenfible perſpiration; ; and, | 


if it is warm at the ſame time, it is apt to occaſion 


pate diſorders. The hey of. the air dilates 3 
| fluid3 


— 
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aids of the human body, and brings on an 
which weaken and oppreſs. When, on the other 
band, the air is too cold, the ſolids contract, 
the fluids thicken, which cauſes obſtrugions- 2 
inflammations.” The beſt air, therefore, is that 
which is rather heavy than light, neither too dry 
nor too moiſt, and but little, or not at all, mixed 
with noxious: vapours. — i is in the atmoſphere ” 
that the clouds, the rain, ſnow, dew, thunder, 
and ſeveral ethereal phenomena are formed. Itis | 
to the atmoſphere | alſo that we owe the morning 
and evening twilights. As the rays break: and bend 
in this maſs of air, we ſee them before the ſun ap- 
pears, and we. enjoy them after i it Has ſet. By this 
means thoſe who, live.'under the pole enjoy ſome 
rays of the ſun in wiriter even when it is below the 
horizon. The atmoſphere is the manſion of the 
winds, which have ſuch inlluence on the fertility . 
of the earth and on the health of mankind. Cities 
and provinces would ſoon be unpeopled and chang- 
ed into melancholy deſarts, if the air was conſtants | 
ly calm. The whole world would: become a church- 
yard, if there were not ſometimes ſtorms. and tem- 
peſts to purify the ait, and to diſperſe to a diſtance . 
thoſe -noxious. vapour which riſe nee into 
the atmoſſ phere. „ 

How much reaſon have _ to \ bleſs God Fre this 
plan ſo beneficial to us. If there was ee e 
or if it was different from what it is, our globe 
vould be a chaos, and a moſt melancholy place to 
inhabit, Let us then eee with gratitude, . 
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regulated every thing in nature, fo as to be moſt / 
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in all countries; amongſt mankind, ſin reſpe& to theit 


P 

q 

tj 

nieans of this balance the earth i is neither too empty | t 
c 

0 

t 


tliat of dhe Bethe: a country miuſt of courſe be un- 
7 peopled at the end of a few centuries; particu 
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there dies at leaſt as many are are born, Tt appears | 


boys than girls born.” The — is 1 


106 PROP ORTION BET WEEN | 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of the Creator, ET 


conducive to the . of he > = — 
formed. re | 


OCTOBER . 


* 


"HAT the Moſt High has not lefe the life ow" 
to a blind Aae but that he watches over 

us with paternal care, appears evidently in the ex- 
act proportion t there has ever been at all times, and 


entrance into the world; and their quitting it. // 


nor too full of inhabitants. © The number of thoſe 
which are born, is generally greater than of thoſe | 
which die; for it is calculated that for ten who 


die annually, there are twelve or thitteeti born: 


Thus the human kind continually multiplies. If it \ 
fe, if the number of deaths Exceeded | C 


hy 
as many accidents may prevent population, ſuch as 
the plague, war, famine, celibacy, and laſtly cities, 
eſpecially thoſe that are' moſt poputous, for in them 


from the chriſtening regiers, that there are «more | 


. * 
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| um twenty to twenty- one; * that to a thouſand 
female children there are a thouſand and fifty males. 


deaths in the military way, and by many other Ac- 
| cidents. © There are generally more women than 
men in cities, and the contrary in the country. The 
number of children in families is alſo regulated with 
great wiſdom. . It is computed that in ſixty-ſix fa- 
milies, there are but ten children baptiſed in a year. 
In a populous country, out of fifty or fifty- four per- 
ſons, there is but one married every year; and 
each marriage, one with another, produces four 
children; but in cities we generally reckon but 
ne 0 children from ten marriages: A fourth 
part of every country is compoſed of men fit co bear 
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ferent countries, it is found that in common years, 
that is to ſay, when there has been no epidemic diſ- 
order, there dies one out of forty in villages; qne * 
out of thirty-two in little towns; one out of twen- 
ty-cight in middling towns; one out of twenty: 


ESSE & z 


* 


n. four in populous cities; one out of thirty-ſix in a 
it whole province. For a thouſand that live, there 
ed WF annually die twenty-eight. Out of a hundred chil- 


dren that die in a year, there are always three that 
come dead into the world; and there is ſcarce one 
out of two hundred that dies in the birth. They 
compute but one woman out of an hundred and fif. - 
teen dies in child-bed ; and but one out of four 
hundred that dies in jabour-palns: The time of 
the. — omen with children is in the 2 g 
N 2 N 
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But the equality between the ſexes is reſtored by bp. 


arms. In comparing the bills of mortality in dif- 
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year. There generally dies two hundred 08 vine. 
ty- three out of a'thouſand at that age. But be. 
tween their firſt and ſecond year there die on 
_ eighty. In their thirteenth, fourteenth, and i | 
teenth year, the number of deaths never amount | 
to more than two. This is then the leaſt dangerous 


hundred years. Three thouſand millions of people 
at leaſt might live at the ſame time ori this earth; | 
but there is ſcarce a third of the number, or at 
moſt 4 thouſand and eighty millions. That is to 

_ fay, ſix hundred and fifty millions in Aſia, an hun 
. dred and fifty millions i in ee ng? Hukdrepand 
fifty millions i in Ar 
ty millions in 
quence to be en enen is, that it prove; | 
the mercies of God, and that the life of man is pre- 
cious in his ſight. Is it 
lity of birtlis and deaths ſhould be preſerved, and 
their proportion continue ſo regular | 
at all times, and in all con wh n Wikion | 
1 n not t ſo eee : 1 


my ö 


period of life. Some learned perſons have remark. 
ed, that there are more women than men who ine 
to ſeventy or ninety ; but that there are more men 
than women that go beyond ninety and live ton 
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poſſible that ſuch an eq. | 


and conſtant 
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aſter ; but a whole commonwealth might have been 
produced from. the men that the: ſea has ſwallowed 
up. Immenſe ſums, which required ages perhaps 


are ruined by one ſhipwreek. The v 
che ſtormy ſea, the lamentable eries of the dying 
people, the craſh of the ſhip. when it ſplits, what - 
terror muſt it not ſtrike ? — What calamities pro- 
ceed alſo from. exceſſive heat and-long-drought? - 
the graſs, and the plants wither, the earth is dried 
up, and we are ſtifled. with the burning ſand. Ihe 


N 3 the 


ed, ab i new revolutions,0ne more 
er another. But ſuch is the let of 
| ns:withir n erer 


melting of ſnow and ice: eee : 
ed, fruit trees torn up by the roots, crops of corn 
laid under water, flocks deſtroyed. All theſe are 
lad monuments of the deſtructive power of the ele · 
ments. A ſhipwreck appears to be a leſs fatal diſ- - 


to collect, are loſt in a moment. Whole families 
ry ſight of 


water gradually corrupt, and borome a poiſon «7208 
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the flocks. Heat and putrefa®ion likewiſe breed 
they — the comjiney'y at if chey die res 
another generation appears to-morrow. The hor- 
rid companion of death, Famine, comes next, and 
is followed by the plague. One ſingle bad yea, 
a wor, an infectious diſorder, may cauſe all theſe 
7 evils. — What confuſion, what deſtruction the 
|| earthquakes occaſion, which become more and more 
common ! In the very bowels of the earth peſtilen- | 
tial uu boil up, and a deſtructive fire ſpreads | 
- death'on every ſide. Often on a fudden, in de 
middle of the night, the earth rumbles and guakes, | 
whole cities are overthrown, and thouſands of pes· 
ple are ſwallowed up.— What a formidable ſightis 

_ a volcano! Nature, which in other reſpects is ſo 
lovely, here becomes terrible. At this __ 
ſcene, I fay te myſelf, How i 1 s every 
ching but tlie Creator himſelf! Many ee make | 
nature their God, and its beauties make them for- 
get the great Being from whom they proceed. Let 
us learn the true ſtate of all earthly things, and 

| how muck ſuperior the love of God is to all that 
can attach us here. To find delight in the contem- | 
plation of his divine attributes, and to know our ſo- 
vereign good, is the way to triumph over all the | 
deſolations of nature. What is more proper alſo 
to inereaſe our love and gratitude, than to-remem- | 
ber, that he turns even theſe calamities into bleſ- 
io gs! ? Theſs apparent diſorders of nature prevent 
evils infinitely . which would _—_ If de 4 
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do not each of us belong more or leſs nearly. Were 


Ft 8 


DAs ne 16 
ſructive matter, ſuch as ſubterraneous fires and 
vapours, were to remain heaped up and conſined in 


the bowels of the earth. Volcanos and inundations 


preſerve. us often from the-/ greateſt calamities. 


Burning heats ſerve to dry the earth, which is in 


other parts overflowed with water. Plague and 
{amine deliver the world from a multitude. 3 
ed people that were a burden to it; and the extra- 
ordinary mortality which ſometimes happens a 


mongſt men, is a very wiſe means of preſerving the 


balance, and of preventing too great population. 


perhaps God would not ſend plagues on earth ſo 


often, if his juſtice and righteouſneſs did not oblige 


him, from time to time, to puniſh the. crimes of the 
wicked. When we are mere ſpectators of the miſ- 
chiefs that happen, and not immediately intereſted 


in them, ought not our gratitude to the great Being 


3 has ſpared us to be attended with ſentiments 
of compaſſion and charity. towards our unfortunate 
| fellow-creatures ? Let us never be inſenſible to the 


misfortunes of others, nor hear with indifference. 
the calamities of people the moſt remote from us; 


as if nothing was to affect us but what related per- 


ſonally to us. In the immenſe chain of events in 
the world, there is not a ſingle link to which we 


the unfortunate people who ſuffered ſo many miſe- 


Ties greater ſinners than we? Why are they fallen, 


while we are preſerved ? Is the place we inhabit 
leſs ſullied with crimes. than the countries where 


I and volcanos make ſuch hayock ? he 
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Enal cataſtrophe of nature Will be 
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I Alas! 1 why cannot I fly to their aſſiſtance, and ſhar | 
what I Have with the unfortunate inhabitants. May 
thez phty hand 
& God, "and bear with patience the evil he inflids, | 
1 em remember how many 6f their fellow. | 
e s Have ſuffered the ſame. They were cou 
| Panions in misfortune, and now their wounds are | 
healed up. Their granaries are better furniſhed tha | 
| (ever, and their burned houſes are turned into 58. 
Hces. To deſtroy and to create, ſuch is, and ever | 
Will be, the work of God to the end' of time. If be 
miever deſtroyed we ſhould fee no new creations, | 
We fnuldhavend trials for reſignation or patience. | 
We ſhoutd not be ſo ſenſible of the value of rel. 
1 which ftrengthens and confoles' in the wort 
Calatities, and which raifes us above all the evil | 
"of life. © Let us chen hold by =, and let 125 be 


ey humble themſelves before the 4 


Ami, 


4 a1 


We ha | J 
* 5 
1 A , 4 Fq 
but let us ſeek that which 
5 g 
y * ” % : 


8 o r "OBE ER n 
ISS NES. 0X0” RES ICY ; 
"Tar omen arrows een i 
F all, the e 
th. is none more in 
* ing lo great in tl races wry it Axikes. the . 
b mind, anc . er ſenſibly feel the limits of F 1 
fnindeſt admiration for the ſupreme Wilden bf ur 
divine: Creator. The \blobd-circulates continually 
in our body. Let us trace theprinciple of this mo- 
ion. The hearty which ĩs placed near the middle of 


by cheſt, between-the-two lunga, ig 2 tnuſcuiſonts | 
inteſtine, Ne i ee e eee 


Anus moteegt e is and Aliking; buy turns. 
From the left-veritricle-of the heart grows out the 
trunk of an artery, called the aorta or the great r- 
tery. It ſodn divides into feveral branches, fine 
deſcending and others aſcending. Theſe number- 
leſs branches, which become ſmaller arid finer in 
proportion as they are farther removed from the 
heart, ſpread, and are diſperſed over Wal na 'of 
the body. The right ventricle, by co 

puſhes the blood ! into theſe arteries with o 5 i 
force that it reaches'to the ext em 
_— and fartheſt brat | 
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led the pulſe. It is the effect of the pulſa ano 
heart, and is quicker or flower, according as the 
heart contradts with-more or leſs eee 
what of the blood when it has reached the 
—— of the arteries, which are ſpreal 
throughout the whole body? Nature makes the 
*wiſeſt uſe of it. Certain 05 through which the 
blood flows, abſorb the watery parts, others the 
oily, and others {till the ſaline particles. In dif- 
rent parts of the body, where the arteries reach, the 
ſecretion is formed of the milk, fat, or any other 
humour neceſſary for certain purpoſes, or which y 
- uſeleſs ought to be expelled from the body. Ibe 
\ remainder of the blood, after being thus purged, 
flows into the extremities of the arteries in ſuch 2 
manner, that, with the help of a microſcope, the | 
little red globules may be ſeen very diſtinctiy rl 
ling one after another. But then, theſe little chan 
nels enlarge gradually, larger ente form, and 
then 2 ſtill, called veins, wha which the | 
way as it had been conveyed from 5 eee the 
ar Theſe. veins then bring back the blood 
from all parts of the body, above and below, into 
the heart, where they form a channel, through 
which the blood again diſcharges itſelf into the right 
ventricle; from thence it does not go at once into 
the left ventricle, but the contraction of the heart 
forces it into the artery which leads to the hog 
through a number of little\branches. Here, the 
. which has cironioged . the le 
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dy, "TY 18 heated: by the friction, requir 5 0 | 


it begins circulating again) to be cooled by the freſh. 
ar, which breathing conveys to the lungs. 5; "il 5 
means of this cooling, it thickens again,, whereas. 


it had been extremely dilated by heat, during the 
circulation: It is afterwards, taken. up by the pul- 


monary. veins, which' lead i it to. the left auricle of 
te heart. This reſtores it to the left ventriele, 
which, by contracting, forces it again into the 
zorta, and thus it is diſperſed throughout the whole 


body. In this manner the blood circulates, paſſing 
from the heart to the extremities of the body thro 


the arteries, and returning back to the Tied thro! 


the veins. _ Such! is the admirable mechaniſim of the 
circulation of blood, the moſt known to us, but 


much of it ſtill remains obſcure. We find wonders 
in it, which make us feel that the human mind cans 


not perfectly explain this maſter- piece of divine 
wiſdom. For example, is it not wonderful that 
the motion of the heart ſhould continue without 


interruption, for ſeventy, ' eighty, or an hundred 
years, and that fo delicate a machine ſhould not fall 
to pieces, or wear but? The blood takes its courſe 


of circulation 24 times in an hour, and conſequent- 


ly 576 times in twenty four hours ; and as, at each. 
pulſation, the heart forces. two ounces of blood i in- 


to the aorta, conſequently, . it appears that in an 


hour, there paſſes through the heart 7200 ounces, 
which | is 600 pounds of blood. Muſt not that alone 
ſtrike us with aſtoniſhment ? How many other e ex · 


traordinary circumſtances may there be in this cir- 


culation 
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2 citation which we are ignorant of. Ii a "wr, 4 


„ Man, whoſe ſway all things here below yield to, 


| « 18. a wonderful compoſition. f %e moſt adwirab 


Th . mechaniſm and bodily perfection unite in bin, a 
4 Every limb proclaims | him lord of the creation. 4 
% An innumerable multittide of inviſible channel, 
r formed and meaſured in a manner infinitely Nh 


1 paſſing. the art and Kill of man, convey, Ulperſe I 
«and cauſe to flow regularly, and without inter. 
ve” "ruption, this precious fluid on which life depends," | 
| Th Ia this univerſal motion, in this continual thx | N 


te and reflux, all js regular and well ordered; every 


" ching i is in its place, and i in the moſt p perfect hat. | 
WY mony; nothing is diſcordant; ae is in the | 
« _ Ways. nothing, interrupts, nothing, precipitates 


&« its courſe.” This admirable circvlation, which, } 


is | obſerved in all animals, take s place alſo throuph- * 


out all natüre. The ſun, moon, and ſtars, run the 


Fo courſe preſcribed them, in 2 regular determined mo- | 


tion. There is alſo a conſtant circulation in the | 


elements : Not only the air is 1 in a perpetual. mo · | 
tion, but it circulates round the earth continually, | 
and the wateralſo flows without interruption. The 
rivers fall into the' fea, and from the vaſt ſurface of. | 
the ocean riſe vapours, Which form into clouds. | 
Theſe ſpread again in rains, which penetrate into | 


the mountains, fill the ſprings with. water, which 
inſenſibly increaſe and become ripers; and then re. 
turn again to ſwell the ocean. The ever fruitfill 


earth annually produces plants 5 corn, yet never 
; cm" becauſe the continual circulation of nu⸗ 


tritive 
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fritire juices repairs its loſſes, and reſtores to her 
what ſhe bad given to us. 

All theſe revolutions of nature lead ws back wa 
irt Cauſe, who has ſo regulated the world, that 


every being is eontinua ly in a&i _ 5 
| late, act, and move in” an infenible labyrinth. of 


OCTOBER. 


benen ve. nivennny Paare or hs 


5 Huna Bens. ML 46 


> OD is 63 . 8 . 1 
che wiſeſt plan, and has obſerved the ane 


at proportions hr wa by of. it. 1 ⁰ be convin- 


ced of ys we ne 


divided into ten ee arts; which we call 2 fg 


_—_ to * terms 0 nn, A man 8 — 


the hair 3 the perf "From that point to 

the top of the head there is a third of, a face in 

height; or which is the ſame thing, a | 

to that of the noſe. - Thus, n 88 

head to. the bottom of the chin, there is a face and 

a third of a face in length, Nw wy bottom of 
Vor. III. V tte 
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the chin and the hollow of the collar bones, then 
are two thirds of a face. Thus, the height fron 
the collar bones to the crown of the head, make, 
twice the length of the face; which is the elch pan 

of the whole length of the body. From the coll 
bones to the bottom of the breaſts, is reckoned * 
nother face. Below the breaſts. begins the fourh 

8 face, which ends at the navel; and the fifth make 
out half of the height of man. The length of the 
thigh to the knee, is that of two faces; and the 
nee itſelf is half a face. The leg, from below the 
| knee to the jnſtep, is the length of two faces; 
which in all makes up nine and an half; and fron | 
the auſtep to the ſole of the foot, being half a face, 
7 me mpletes tlie ten faces into which the human 
becht is divided. This is meant for the gener: 


T7: Rty'of men 5 but in thoſe who are very tall, there | 
is about half a face more between the breaflh and 
the middle. It is this degree more of height 1 in that 
part of the body, which conſtitutes a fine Nature 
Wen the arms are ſtretched out in a direct horizon | 
2-1 re line, the diſtance between the extremities of the 
= Feſt finger of each hand is equal to the height of 
the body. From the hollow between the collar | 
bones, to the joint which unites the ſhoulder-bont 
to the arm, there is the length of a face. When 
the arm hangs down, it is computed at four faces. 
Two from the ſhoulder-joint to the elbow, and two 
from the elbow to the beginning of the little finger, 
which makes out five faces for each arm; in all ten 
. ae which is the —_— of the ee body. Th 
3 5 kt 
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HUMAN BODY. 139 
hand is the length of a face. The thumb is — 
third of one, or the length of a noſe, as well as the 
longeſt toe. The length of the bottom of the foot 
is equal to a ſixth part of the height of the whole 
body. There is a meaſure alſo for the thickneſs of 
the body and limbs. That of the finger is generally 
the thirty-ſixth part of the length. The thickneſs 
of the little finger makes the forty-eighth part. The 
hand is three times as thick as the thumb; and the 
body ſix times as thick as the hand. The height of 
the human body varies conſiderably. The fineſt ſta- 
ture is from five feet four or five inches, to five feet 
eight or nine inches. Middle ſize is from five feet 
and an inch, to five feet four. Low ſize is under 
five feet. Women are generally two or three inch- 
es lower than men. Their cheſt is higher; ſo that 
the ſize of the cheſtis thicker in women and broad 
er in men, proportionably to the reſt of the body. 
The womens hips alſo are larger ; becauſe the _ 
bones, and thoſe which join them and compoſe 
what we call the baſon, are much larger than in 
men. Men have more brains than any other animal 
of the ſame ſize; they have even more than the 
horſe or ox. A man who weighs an hundred pounds 
has generally four pounds of brains. Children 
born at the proper time generally weigh eight 
pounds at moſt, and five at the leaſt. Their great- 
ſt lengtlvis a foot and eleven inches; and the leaſt 
is a foot and ſix inches. The human body then, 
whether it be taken in the whole, or in its ſeveral 
n 1s 1 by exact rules. All is in propor- 

O 2 1 ä tion, 


% 


— 


to ſize and form, as in reſpect to the diſpoſition of 
the parts. 


No form or poſition could be imagined better ad- 
5 apted, or more advantageous to the limbs altogether. 

It is certain, however, that there may be variatiom 
„ and exceptions among them, which do not deſtroy 


portions in the ſize, the form and poſition of the 


the parts, may be compatible \ with the chief purpoſe | 
of them, the | 
outward appearance. How grateful then ſhould - 
| thoſe perſons be who are well made, and whoſe } 
limbs are all well proportioned. Would to Heaven | 


as between the limbs of this well proportioned form. 
. 8 ſhould we be e in che e of God. 


LE T 0 a cvinking mind navigation! is an red n! 


ee in ſeveral * fo» as to be a flere q 
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| There are none greater or ſmaller thay | 
the connection they have with the other limbs, or 
the general deſign of the whole machine require. 


the principal deſign of the body, ſuch as monſters, | 
and ill-ſhaped perſons. But though certain difpro- | 


y ill hurt the grace and beauty of the 


there was the ſame harmony in our ſouls and bodies, 
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may g ive riſe to moſt important reflections. 
Here our — is excited, and at the ſame time 
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NAVIGATION., 


gert pledfure. Tn general, we voly conſider the 
| advantages which reſult. fri 


rom navigation, but we 
ought to conſider alſo the mechaniſm and motion 


of ſhips, by which it is performed. Is it not, in 


the firſt place, very aſtoniſhing, that ſo enormous 
and heavy a maſs as a ſhip ſhould be made to ſwim 
on water? The. weight of a ſhip is greater than 
may be imagined, and requires but little attention 


to comprehend, that its preſſure on the water 


muſt be prodigious. A man of war with a 
thouſand men, ſhip's crew, muſt have generally | 
three month's proviſion for that multitude of peo- 


ple, and is a ſeventy or an hundred gun hip. No-]. q 
in ſuppoſing each man to weigh but an hundred 
pounds, and a gun but ſix ſtone, though there are 


ſome that weigh forty, and ſuppoſing each man to- 


eat but three pounds weight a day, even this mo- 
derate calculation amounts to a weight of 381200- 
pounds. Still the: weight of the ſhip itſelf is not 


taken in, with i its rigging, and the quantity of ma · 
terials neceſſary” to keep up the ſhip, and to load 


the guns ; articles which at leaſt equal the menen 


s maſs of 600, ooo 


in weight. Vet this enormous 


pounds weight is moved hos a vel gentle wind. Is 


not this inconceivable ? and does it not ſeem con- 
trary to the laws of nature? But it is ſo natural, 

that it would be a miracle were it otherwiſe. It. 
is not the wind which moves this. load. The ſhip: 


_ ſwims with all its weight upon the water. But how 


fuch a heavy body can float, how the water, the 


parts of which do not hold to one another, can have 
© i 1 force 


| that in compariſon of our navigations? It is the diſ- | 
covery of the compaſs which has enabled us to make 
long voyages. The needle turning conſtantly to 


— 


moves is equal to its own bulk. Suppoſe the ſhip 
120 feet long and 15 broad, and that it ſinks two 


cargo), as one takes place of the other. Thus the 
river is no more loaded by the thip than it was by 


the ſeas more ſecurely. Before this valuable diſco · 


ages. In the time of Homer it required great pte. 
pa«arations, and much deliberation, before the heroes | 
reſolved to croſs the Egean fea. The expedition | 
of Jaſon and the Argonauts, that is to ſay, the ab | 


is, and to what coaſt he fails. In the darkeſt nights, 
in the moſt cloudy days, in the midſt of the ocean, 


Though many may not have reflected on tlie ad- I 


a NAVIGATION. 
force and conliſtency enough to ſupport ſucha mah 


is the queſtion. This is an effect of equilibrium 
The ſhip ſinks till the volume of water which it re. 


ſect deep, that is 3600 feet of water (or ſo much 


the water it removes. Navigation was formerly [ 
much more dangerous and difficult than it is at pro- 
ſent. They did not dare to venture far upon the | 
open ſea, but coaſted along from ſhore to ſhore. | 
But ſince the invention of the compaſs they croſs 


very it was a ſort of wonder to make little ſea voy- 


ſage over the Propontis and Pont Euxine, was con- 
fidered as a wonderful exploit. And what was all 


the north, informs the navigator in what region ho 


this inſtrument ſerves as a guide, and leads him 
from one end of the world to another 


| vantage of navigation, it is to o that we owe, ow 
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ly or indirectly, great part of what is neceſſary for 
| cur ſubſiſtence. Spices and medicaments which 


come from diſtant countries, we could not have 
vithout an enormous expence and difficulty, if they 


| vere not brought in ſhips to our ports. We _ 


de much diſtreſſed if we were obliged to bring ev 
ry thing we want by land. The following 21 
lation will prove it: A ſhip's burden is reckoned 


by tons. There are many which carry 600 tons. 


A ton weighs 2000 pounds. Thus a ſhip with a 


burden of 600 tons, carries 1200, ooo pounds 


weight. Now, allowing x000 pounds to each 
horſe, it would require 312 carriages for four 
horſes, at leaſt as many men, and 1248 horſes, to 
bring over that weight, But then, how could trea- 
ſures from other parts of the world be obtained? 
How much would even the common neceſſaries of 
life coſt? Navigation, on another account alſo, 
ought to be conſidered as one of the greateſt bleſſ- 


ings of the Creator, as it was by that means the 


ga of * e the e nations. 
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Bears or Bunven, 


THESE ſort al eats 40 100 much ente, 
and are ſo uſeful to us; that it would be un- 
grateful not to examine them nearly. We gene- 


_ content ourſelves with * them for our | 
food, | 


1 which appears ſo _ evidently in the production d 


— 


| BEASTS of DVRDEN, | 


#> rr een or ignorance, 2 to e _ le q 
them as connected with the whole creation, or to 
reflect on the wiſdom and goodneſs of the Creaton 


theſe uſeful creatures. Of all domeftic animals iti 
che horſe which does us moſt ſeryice, and does t 
the moſt willingly. He lets himſelf be employed tg 
cultivate our g ; he brings us all our wants; 
he ſubmits tamely to every fort of labour for a fri- 
gal and moderate ſubſiſtence. He ſhares with u 
the pleaſure of hunting, and the dangers of wu. 
It is a creature which gives up its being to exiſton- | 
ly by another's s Will: he even knows how to to pte- 
vent it; and by the quickneſs and preciſion of his 
Motions, expreſſes and executes it. Giving himſelf 
up intirely to his maſter, refuſes him nothing; males 
uſe of all his ſtrength, exhauſts himſelf, and eren 
dies in trying to do more. Nature has given the 
| horſe a propenſity to love and fear mankind; and 
made it very fenfible- to the careſſes which render | 

| its ſervitude pleafing. The horſe is the beſt propur- | 
_ tioned and fineſt ſhaped of all the animals. Every | 
part of him is elegant and regular. The exact pro | 
portions of his head give him a light and lively look, | 
Which is ſtill heightened by the beauty of his che. 
His carriage is noble, his ſtep majeſtic, and ever 
Umb feems to mark animation, ſtrength, coutag 
and pride. The ox has not the pleaſing elegance 
of the horſe : its monſtrous head, its legs too thin } 
eee — 


N 


BEA STS OP BURDEN. 


of its ears, its ſtupid look and h cavy Was 
formities 3 but it compe 


portant ſervices. it does to mankind. ' It is Kron 
enough to carry heavy loads, and is content With 


blood, its bide, fleſh, fat, and horns may be ap» 
plied to ſeveral uſes. | 98 its dung we employ z 
it is excellent manure for ground. A very remark» 


[ridges which ſerve to digeſt, whilſt ſheep or goats 


beauty in its appearance,. and however d diſpiſed it 


ways the ſame. It bas no pri . t goes fmooth- 


mur. It is temperate, both as to the quantity and 


and indefatigable; 5 
uſe to its maſter. 


and i is of eren and e 


theſe animals, without reflecting 
who formed and gave them che means of being ſo 
uſeful to us 2. It is a circumſtance worthy the at- 


all of burden is we ent than that of 
5 wild 


B 


enſates for theſe by the rf 


poor food. Every part of this animal is uſeful. Its 


able circumſtance in this animal is the conſtruction 
of its organs of digeſtion. It has four ſtomachs, the 
firſt of which can contain forty or fifty pounds of 
food. The third ſtomach has eighty-eight folds or 


have but thirty-ſix.——The aſs, however. void of 
may be, has notwithſtanding many. excellent qua- 
lities, and is very uſeful to us. It is not fiery aud 
impetuous like the horſe ; but quiet, ſimple, and al- 
ly on. It carries its load without noiſe and mur- 
quality of its food. It is contented with chiſtles, and 


the hardeſt and worſt herbs, It is patient, vigorous, 


How is it poſſible aa we can \ daily wake uſe of - 
on the Creator 


tention of a reflecting mind, that the number of 
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8 by which man may every inſtant perceive the ex. 
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wild beaſts. If the latter multiplied as fat 28 1 
former, the world would ſoon be a deſart. C 
we reflect without gratitude on the goodneſs of God, 
Who has given us the command of thoſe animal; 
the ne or ſkill to fubdue them; · the rights 
make uſe of them; to change as we pleaſe their m 
- ture; to force them to obedience ; and to employ 
"Mei 2s we chile, This power is a gift from God, 


 cellence of his being. If God had not impreſſed x 
nimals with a natural fear of mankind, it would be 
85 impoſſible to ſubdue them by force. Since there 
fore it is to God alone, that we owe our 3 over 
them, we ſhould be very wrong to abuſe it, either 
buy treating theſe creatures ill CORY, 5 u 
: ranks Toon = too Rn”; : 


OCTOBER „ 


| Tar Winrea % e Tins. 


GREAT part of the food defined for us, and for 
many animals, is at this time depoſited | in the 
ground. The farmer has ſowed his winter corn, 
and begins to enjoy reſt from his labours. He wil 
foon have the- ſatisfaction to fee his fields gradually | 
covering with a beautiful verdure, and giving the | 
promiſe of a plentiful harveſt. Nature, at firſt, in 


__ as * while * * is | 
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but its ; operations may be diſcovered, Damn ſome 
of the grains out of the ground, When they are 
beginning to ſhoot. . Two days after the gain is 
put into the earth, it is ſwelled by the juices, and 
begins to ſhoot. The ſhoot is always at one of the 
ends of the grain; and that part of it, which is 
next the outſide of the grain, is the little root of 
the future plant. The part turned inwards is the 
ſtalk and head of the plant. The corn, when ſow- 
ed, generally begins in twenty four hours to pierce 
through the coat, and unfold itſelf. The root and 
talk become viſible. The root is firſt wrapped up 
in a bag, which it burſts open. Some days after, 
other roots ſhoot out of the ſides. The fifth or 
ſixth day, a green ſtalk ſprings up above the ground. 
It remains ſome time in that ſtate, till the fine ſea- 
fon comes, when the ear of corn breaks out of the 
coats in which it had been incloſed, and 3 
from cold and uncertain weather. KL 
All this naturally leads us to reflect on he: na- N 
ture of human life. Our preſent exiſtence is but 
the ſeed, from whence everlaſting life is to ſpring. 18 | 
We are here in the ſowing ſeaſon, and we fee but j 
little as yet ſprung forth. We cannot here behold = 
the fruit m maturity, or the corn in perfection. = 
The harveſt will not be reaped on earth. We live 
in hope. The farmer has ſowed his field. He leaves 
his grain to corruption, to the rain, the ſtorms, 
and the heat of the ſun, and he ſees not what will 
be the reſult. This is preciſely our ſituation; in 
regard to you news Let us not be vain of what | 
we 
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Vid beaſts. If the latter multiplied: as faſt. 2s 1 
| former, the world would ſoon be a deſart. 
we reflect without gratitude on the goodneſs of God, 
who has given us the command of thoſe animal: 
the ſtrength or ſkill to fubdue them; the right u 
make uſe of them; to change as we pleaſe their nz. 
ture; to force them to obedience ; and to employ 
i then as we chuſe. This power is a gift from God, 
by which man may every inftant perceive the ex, 
| cellence of his being. If God hadnot impreſſed x 
-  nimals with a natural fear of mankind, it would be 
75 impoſſible to ſubdue them by force. Since ther. 
fore it is to God alone, that we owe our power over 
them, we ſhould be very wrong to abuſe it, either 
by treating theſe creatures ill e 5 n. 
5 ads mow work t too hard. 
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(REAT part of the food deftined for us, and for 
many animals, is at this time depoſited | in the 
ground. The farmer' has ſowed his winter corn, 
aud begins to enjoy reſt from his labours. He will 
foon have the ſatisfaction to fee his fields gradually 
covering with a beautiful verdure, and giving th 
promiſe of a plentiful harveſt. Nature, at firſt, in- 
7 * in ſecret, while the * is 1 
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but its ; operations may be diſcovered, by taking 8 . 
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of the grains out of the ground, When they are. 

beginning to ſhoot. Two days after the grain is 

put into the earth, it is ſwelled by the j juices, and 
k; Wh begins to ſhoot. The ſnoot is always at one of the 
6 Wl nds of the grain; and that Part of it, which is 
. next the outſide of the grain, is the little root of 
oy WH the future plant. The part turned inwards is the 
od, WY alk and head of the plant. The corn, wkenſow- 


ed, generally begins i in twenty four hours to pierce 
through the coat, and unfold it ſelf. The root and - 
ſtalk become viſible. The root is firſt wrapped up 
in a bag, which it burſts open. Some days after, 
other roots ſhoot out of the ſides. The fifth or 
ſixth day, a green ſtalk ſprings up above the ground, 
It remains ſome time in that ſtate, till the fine ſea- 
fon comes, when the ear of corn breaks out of the 
coats in which it had been incloſed, and 8 
from cold and uncertain weather. - | 
All this naturally leads us to reflect on the na- | 
ture of human life. Our preſent exiſtence is but. 
the ſeed, from whence everlaſting life is to ſpring. = 
We are here in the ſowing ſeaſon, and we fee but 
little as yet ſprung; forth. We cannot here behold 
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the fruit in maturity, or the corn in perfection. 
the The harveſt will not be reaped on earth. We live 
% in hope. The farmer has ſowed his field. He leaves 
wil bis grain to corruption, to the rain, the ſtorms, 
hy ind the heat of the ſun, and he ſees not what will 


be the reſult. This is preciſely our ſituation, in 
regard to 1 ſeed. Let us not be vain of what. 
we 


ee neither let us be Aiſcouraged, if . 

not reap the fruits of it. Let us not be wing 
> ſowing to. the Spirit;“ and, perhaps, our ood 
Works, zowever triffling i in themſelves, may hart 
3 n hereafter. Now that oy 
ground is fowed, tet us wait patiently, and without 
__ anxiety, *the- time, when, at the end of eight a 
nine months, we ſhall reap the fruits of bur labour 
imd; like the pious farmer, let us Pray: to God! b 
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r would be a great fins for 1 1 1 ' 

2 there was any foundation for the opinion of un- ſ 

| believers, that God's s providence. is only over the Wl t 

World in general, for the preſervation of the whole, Wl x 

ſpecies, but not over individuals. Would ſuch a Wl | 

being, 28 the fr g 1 > him, deſerve the | ] 

N a K if he could not, or would. not i- 

tereſt himſelf. i in. the parts of which the whole i \ 

_ compoled? For our comfort, we are taught, bot Wil | 
buy reaſon and religion, to believe-in,a God whole 


n 1 


- providence extends to erery individual crestute. 
Let i it not be ſaid, that it is beneath God to attend 
to individuals, The whole univerſe, like the vilel 
Wi is Regs in e of the fupreme 0 

t 


165 
What then can bt nie or e 1s 


there not leſs difference between me and whole na» 


tions, than there is. between them and thoſe im- 
| menſe globes, which appear ſo · little in the eyes of 
| the common people ? The "The leaſt tefleRion may con- 
vince us, that in che fight of God, to whom a thou 
fand years are as a day, and the whole univerſe 
| like a drop of water in the ſea, there is nothing ei- 


ther great or ſmall in itelf, or any event, however 5 
inconliderable, that is unworthy his attention. If 


we take the pooreſt plant, or the leaſt. inſect that 
| can be diſſected, we ſhall difcover in the minuteſt 
parts of them the ſame wiſdom which ſhines in the 
conſtruction of the whole. The fmalleſt fibre con» 
tributes as much to the perfection of the whole plant 


as the animal or plant itſelf contributes to the per- 


ſection of the whole ſpecies, or the ſpecies to the 
perfection of the univerſe. But if God has vouch · 


fafed to form theſe creatures which appear ſo de- 
ſicable, why ſhould. it be beneath him to preſerve 
ewe | ae ere the e Wr 


Reaſon alone may 18 us this, but revelitien con- 
E firms it. We e: 


our head are numbered. Even our hairs, of which 
we loſe millions int 
miſſing them, every one of them is numbered. 
From: thence our Saviour dra ws this cneluſibn, 


that with much more reaſon God intereſts himſelf : 


in us, ard vouchſafes to hon u us wit bis notice. 


1 adore thee; 'OProridence! I bleſs thee * with the 
Vou, IH. 15 P 9 85 moſt 


n from thence, that the hair 8 of : 


e courſe of our Jives without 
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1% PARTICULAR 'PROVIDENCE. 


moſt lively gratitude. Before the foundation of the | 
world, before I could pray to thee, or be thankful 
for it, thou waſt mindful” of my happineſs. Hop 
| ould it then be poſſible that thou ſhouldeſt now | 
forget me? No. Never ſhall the ineredulity, not 
che ridicule of a freethinker ſtagger my fach. 
1 will truſt in thy providence. —T know that | 
my life” ends not here, and that it is in a fu | 
ture ſtate that the miracles of thy grace will a- 
pear in full ſplendor. But, O Lord! what am! 
that thou vouchſafeſt to think of e, I who am | 
nothing? "What am I, that the Holy of holies, thi | 
1 of beings, the everlaſting, infinite, and l 
ty God ſhould be mindful of! « What is mai | 
E that thou art mindful of him, and the fon of ma 
_ that thou regardeſt him !” How ſtrong are theſe 
_ motives for walking uprightly before thee, and for | 
abſtaining from ſin. Thy eye is conftangly upon us, | 
and thou takeſt pleaſure in our confidence in thy | 
providence. Lord ſtrengrhen my faith, whenever | 

it is ſhakenby the depth and obſcurity of 992 1 
and . that n nr regard | 

ar 
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ly by thoſe of the ſun and moon, Thoſe W 
have the moſt influence on the ftate of mankind. 15 
The courſe of the moon only ſerves to meaſure the 
| time on our earth; that of the ſun certainly regu- 
hates the time in all the planets which move round 
it. Day is the ſpace. of time, in which the fun 
makes a revolution round the earth; or, to ſpeak 
| more juſtly, it is the time our earth takes in turn- 
ing round its own. axis. The part of this time, 
during which the ſun is above the horizon, we 8. 
artificial day. This is when the light is deter mined 
by ſun. ſet and fun-riſe. | The time of darkneſs, or 
| when the ſun is below the horizon, we call night- 
| The day and night together make the. ſelar day. 
We divide it into. 24 parts, called hours. Each hour 
is divided into 60 equal parts, called minutes: each 
minute into 60 ſeconds; and each ſecond. into. 60 
thirds, This diviſion, of the day into honrs,, mi- 
nutes, &c. is marked by. the motion of the ſhadow 
on a ſun-dial, or by the hand of a clock. A good 
ſun- dial conſtantly marks the hour truly, but clocks. . 
or watches. require to be often regulated. - Moſt | 
Europeans, in common life, begin their hours of 
the day at noon, from whence they reckon twelve 
to midnight, and twelve more to noon again. The 
| Ttalians begin the day at ſun-ſet, andi reckon 24hours- 
from thence to the following evening... The Turks 


T7 T7 > ©. 4 = ae = 


they reckon from thence 12 equal hours, and, when 
thoſe are paſſed, they reckon 12 more to the fol- 
55 N "The od gr begin the 2 f at ſur- 
'P'a' ber > 


begin their day a quarter of an hour after ſun-ſer; 
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bots" Pon thence they reckati 12 equal Hours iz | 
ſun-riſe, and as many to ſun-fer, conſequently, 
their hours of day are longer or Forter" than thoſe 
of night, in proportion to the length of the dy 
atid night. A week is the ſpace of ſeven days. A. 
folar month i the time the fun takes in traverſing 
_ x ſign of the zodiac: But thoſe” months do not be. 
gin or end exactly as that body enters a new ſigu. 
The lunar month is the ſpace of time between two 
new moons, that is to ſay, 29 days, 12 hours, nl 
44 minutes. The folar year taxes in Ta ſblar months, | 
which is the time the ſun takes in traverſing te 
12 ſigus of the zodiac; and there are generally rec: 
koned in that time, 365 days, 5 hours, and 40 ni 
mates. Theſe are now the years in moſt parts of 
Europe. The lunar year takes in 12 lunar months, | 
or twelve contfes of the moon round the earth. 1 
is compoſed of 354 days, 8 hours, and 48 minute. 
The Jews and Turks make uſe of rhis reckoning; | 
but, in order to make it anſwer to the ſolar yen, 
they often add a whole month; toit. Our common 
 Jearl begins 10 or 12 days after the ſan has entered 
Cap meork, 
"This weslure o or Aiviſion of fi, However w un- 
portant it may appear in itſelf, may become G 
much conſequence, by the application of it to the 
me moral life of man. The hours, days, weeks, months, 
and years, of which our earthly life 1 18 "compoſed 
were given us, in order that we ſhould fulfil the 
deſign of our exiſtence, by making a good ule of 
our faculties. But how da we er this 2 4 


— 


that one of ny could Years reckon ſeven * 


575 granted us by thy fatherly goodnels, to make 
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2 


criminal paſſions, and in doing injuries to our" fet- | 


does time paſs away! An hour is irrecoverablyo ſt, 
ere we perceive it; and an hour is 2 great deal to 
man, who can eafily reckon the hours "of his life. 
Enter not into Judgement with us, 0 Lord! for > 3b 
the days we have ſo miſerably | laviſhed. 40 89 1 55 Wt. > 
« us to number our days, that we. 1 apply x 
« our hearts unto , wiſdom ;”? ; and grant, t | 
may hereafter make a proper 6 uſe of the time 'thou-- 4 


to. It is 2 een chat he 5 5 does not | 
reckon minutes: will laviſh hours alfo./ But, are we 


even mindful of more conſiderable ſpaces of time? 

Alas! if, out of al-the days allotted to us, we were a 

to deduct thoſe which are almoſt loſt ta us, in rer Ts 

ſpect to our immortal ſouls, what would there be 

left? From this calculation may we not reckon that = 

a man of ſeventy has loſt more than fifty years, ic 4 
ic 


Merciful Go 11 EN a | melaneboly rü Bo 
thought is this ! "ow" 'many millions « of days Ind +- 


uſe of for our eternal welfare, have been ſhargefully : 


conſumed in idleneſs and vice, in giving way to 55 


pots 


— 


low creatures! With what inconceivable*raj icht) 


v4 


vouchſafeſt fill to allow us. | 
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T . E | fan's now Hin lewve of the world, . 
1 very thing is changed with us. This 
Which was lately ſo beautiful and fruitful, is now | 
becoming gradually barren and poor. We no long 
er behold that fine enamel of the trees in bloſſom; | 
the charms of ſpring; the magnificence of ſummer; | 
- thoſe different tints and ſhades of verdure in the | 
5 woods and meads; the purple grapes; nor the gol 
den harveſts which crowned our fields. + The rees | 
have loſt their cloathing ; the pines, the elms, and | 
_ oaks bend with the force of the northern blaſts. The | 
1 rays of the ſun are too feeble now to warm the at- | 
moſphere or earth. The fields which have beſtow- 
ed ſo much upon us, are at laſt exhauſted and pro- 
Na miſe 1 no more this year. Theſe melancholy « changes 
muſt neceſſarily diminiſh. our pleaſures, Whew 
the earth has loſt its beautiful verdure, its lively 
I colours, its brilliancy, and in a manner all its glo- 
ry; when the fields preſent nothing but : a damp foil } 
and gloomy colours, we loſe the pleaſures attend | 
: ing the ſenſe of fight. - When the earth is ſtripped | 
of its corn, its graſs, and its leaves, nothing is to 
be ſeen but a rough and rugged ſurface. It has no 
* that m re Seelen the whole 3 


n The bi 0200 ſing 3 ning. 
now recals to the mind of man chat P DE joy 

which reigned throughout all animated nature. D — | 
prived of the pleaſure which the melodious ſongs 
of the birds afforded, he knows not F ö now but. | 
the murmuring ſtreams and whiſtling winds, Cons, 

| fantly the ſame dull ſounds which can only create 
kfgreeable ſenſations. The fields have loſt their 
perfume; and nothing is is breathed but a ſort of damp 
ſnell, which is never pleaſing. A cold damy air 

is diſagreeable to the feeling, conſequently nothing 
remains to flatter our fenſes... But in the midſt of 

theſe melancholy proſpets, let us Mill obſerve t 
| nature faithfully. fulfils "the eternal Har preſcribed to . 
her, of being uſeful at all times. and ſeaſons of the 
year. Winter draws nigh; the flowers are goings 
anderen when the ſun ſhines, the earth no longer ap- 

pears with | its uſual nner. Nerd une ſtripped 


we | 4 - 
. : - 


| image of happineſs, - We may recellect with grati 

| tude to Heaven, that the fields which are now'bar- 
ren, were once covered with corn and 3 plentiful 
barveſt. It i is, true, , that Nee orchards and eee ö 


ey beſtowed: upon us; er ial Won eh 
ber the northern blaſts: which at preſent we feel ſo 
The leaves are fallen from the fruit- trees; 
| the ad of the field is wither 5. dark clouds fill 
the ſky, and fall im heavy rains. The unthir ing 
— but the wiſe man'beholdg 
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a feet ſatiefaction. The dried an the fs 


ed graſs are prepared by tlie autumnal rains to 
form manure to enrich the ground. This reflection, 8 
with the pleaſing expectation of ſpring, muſt naty. 
rally excite our gratitude for the tender mercies of 
our Creator. Though the earth has loft its bean- 
ty and enterior charms, and is expoſed to the mut · 
mars of thoſe it has nouriſhed and cheared, it has 
Aready begun again to labour ſecretly within ity * 
boſom for their future welfare. But why | is not 
the moral world equally faithful to fulfil! its Fong . 
non as che natural world? The acorn ak N 
antes an bak ; and the vine produces grapes; wy 
chen do not the children of a great man always . 
ſemble him? The man of learning and the artit 
ſo uſeful to ſociety, why are their deſcendents {6- 
oſten ſtapid and ignorant? Why do virtuous p- 
rents produce wicked and bad children? In reflec 
ting on this difference we may find ſeveral naturii 
For it; and we may fee chat it muſt happen + 
in the moral, as it dees fometimes in the naturil 
World. The beſt vine for want of a good tempe: : 
rature, produces ſour bad grapes; and parents re. 
ſpectable for their yirtues have children that dege. 
nerate from them. In carrying my reflections fa 
ther, IL lock back upon wryſelf, and ſay, Are nt 
my beſt days alſo clouded; and has wot the ſplendet 
wich furrounded me diſappeared like the leaves of 
trees? Perhaps our lot in this world has its ſeaſons; * 
Fit de 2 will in the dull winter of my life hae 
roviſion: — the days of n 
"Is 1 5 * 1 
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'MAGNIFICENCE, 4. 75 : 


proſperity ; and endeavour to. make a good; uſe 9 
the fruits of my education and experience. And 
if L have had a ptentiful harveſt, Twill give a ſhare 
of it to the poor; to thoſe whole barren or unculti- 
nated ſoil may have yielded but little. T particu- 
{ary wiſh, that when the fimmer of my life is over, 
the avtumn of it may be rich in good fruits, ho- 
nourable to myſelf, and uſeful to my fellow-crea- 
tures, Happy, if at the cloſe of life, I carr 
with me to the grave the merit of having born mucl 
fruit, of having been uſeful. to bee, and d dang 

| all the 89901 in my hover. 
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© D ie ee bimſelf in pink 4h as A 
Being infinitely wiſe.” There is no creature 
_ inſignificant it may appear, that has not 
its uſe; and all of them are formed in the mannet 
beſt adapted to the purpoſe of their exiſtence. This 
ve know with certainty of thoſe we are acquainted 
with, and we may conclude the ſame of the reft by as. 
nalogy. From the ſun down to the loweſt worm, or 
ſmalleſt plant, we ſhall every where find, that, for 
the purpoſe deſigned by the Creator, no creature 
could be formed otherwiſe than it is. The moſt mi- 
nute parts of each creature are evidently adapted 
„ | | — 1 


e e- A-. 


| al imperfection more or leſs in the whole. When 


| yaa between each individual, formed an admirable 


wy} MA GNIFICENCE 


| "Nm ah Peat for 8 
them; and the whole creature would be defedit, 
end. would but imperfectly anſwer the purpoſe g | 
| its exiſtence, if any one of its. were hurt 
taken away. How wonderful is the whole that re. 
ſults from 7 connection between all creatures i 
general! Zach is in its place; each has its proper + 
office, and none of theſe could fail without cauſing 


| therefore, we repreſent to ourſelves the. Being hg 
formed this innumerable multitude of creatures x 

nimate and inanimate; who has not only deſigned: 
each of them for certain purpoſes, but has diſpolel 
and arranged every part of them in the manner beſ 

| adapted to thoſe purpoſes, fo that there is nothing 
fuperfluous or wanting; who has, from the connec- 


whole, in which there reigns the moſt perfect ha | 
mony; muſt we not be ſtruck with aftoniſhment, / 
and cry out with reſpectful admiration, «O the 
Fi depth of the wiſdom and knowledge of God“ 
e In the creation God has ſhewn himſelf a Being 
« infinitely good. He has every where given life, | 
7h motion, and exiſtence. - What multitudes of anv | 
_ mated creatures has his beneficent hand produced! 
From the beginning of the world, mankind have 
| been endeavouring to find out all the living being | 
on earth, and yet there are Gully ene 
Marg Franks itherto unknown. Is not life in- 
valuable to every thing 3 breathes? Is is not a | 
en 2 ee Nee e cungy 


or” 6 0 D. 


has in doing good, appears by the 1 of crea- 
tures on whom he has beſtowed the bleſſing of ex | 
tence, But of what uſe would their de be, 
if they were to be immediately deprivet of it? The 
Creator has therefore ordained, that each ſhould live 
i long as was neceſſary for its deſtination. He has 
appointed to each ereature the place it ſhould in- 
habit, and each of them finds at its birth all it re- 
quires for the preſervation of its exiſtence. Manx 
animals are born with inſtinct and induſtry ſufficiens 
to ſeek their own food ; others, like mankind, are 
at firſt taken care of and taught by their parents. 
How ĩinexhauſtibly fruitful has God made the carta 
for the benefit of mankind How long already has 
it afforded ſupport for millions of men and animals; 
and were the world to ſubliſt ever ſo long, there is 
no doubt it would continue to do ſo for all the fu-. 
ture generations. How many enjoyments and plea - 
{ing ſenſations does not the Creator grant with life 
to all animated beings, and particularly to mankind! 
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embelliſhed the world which man was. to inhabit! 
What ſweets does not ſocial life afford him? What 
tender ties, what warm affections, what. delightful 5 
ſentiments has he created for the heart to enjoy! ; 
Let us never be ungrateful to ſuch a bountiful Cre - 
ator; and ſince we are endowed with reaſon, and 
ve capable of knowing. and Joving God, let us ac= 
knowledge, with tranſports of joy, that 6 the a ä 
* 18 full of the mercies of the Lord. HF 9 OY 
© In the e creation, God has ſhewn himifelf a as. _ | 
WE + *Veng 
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« Being of infinite power. Thiswulimitedpima 
which is viſible in all creatures, is Particularly ſoj, 
the two extremes, in. the greateſt and in the moſ 
minute works of the univerſe. What but an 
mighty Hand could form the firmament, that. ins 
menſe extent, that prodigious ſpace, which contjn 
ſuch a number of celeſtial bodies? Wo but be 
| could preſerve this vaſt edifice, fix.it unſhaken, al 
pet keep up ſo many different though regular nom 
ments in it? What other could raiſe the ſun to ſuch 
2 height, appoint its ſituation ſo as not to deviat | 
from-it, and maintain it unſupported in that iw 
menſe expanſe? Could any but an almighty poet 
give, motion to the earth, a an- nd Nat, 4 | 
Saiſhgnd tak n chere evolntiens ren 
pointed periods? If we conſider the divine Omi. 
| promos: in the ſmalleſt objects, we-ſhall find it there 
as incomprehenfible as in the largeſt. We need on 
| ih caſt our eyes on the duſt under our feet: Thi 
Auſt is inhabited by an innumerable multitude of - 
y nimals, ſo ſmall that ſeveral millions of them joins 
ed together would not be equal to a grain of ſand 
| Yet each of theſe animals has its exterior and inte 
rior members; each has irs ſenſe and feeling, eath | 
Has its inſünckts, loves life, and endeavours to pre. 
lerve it. Behold the graſs of the field, the hairs of 
your head, the bloſſoms of the trees, and ſtudy: 
their conſtruction, their origin and uſe ; we hal By © 
every where diſcover wonders; every Where - Wl 
Knowledge the infinite power of him who _ a 
ce 


ven ule» fownt e 


mute they une z ide eee 
tze motion given to it; but when once put in mo- 
tion, i perfiſts in it from the ſame cauſs, and fe. 


| ator has eſtabliſhed: By this means the bodies 


Laws: or W XA Tl a 
as . | 


tang of Incarion, i QT 


NE RTION is1 thin es force of elite 


iſts-the bodies which would flop its motion, with 
2s much foree as it firſt reſiſted the moving powers. 
Nothing ean be wiſer than this law which the'Cre. 
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move with perfect regularity and the laws of mo- 

tion and percuffion can bè exactly determined by it. : 
If the celeſtial globes had hot a force of reſiſtance, ” 
they could not move with'ſuch* order and regulari- 

ty, but would conſta require a new motive to 
keep them in motion. It is an evident proof that 
the univerſe was formed and planned by infinite. 
wiſdom. Suppreſs but a little part of the immenſe 
fabric, and the whole: 


would be out of order. O 
Vol. I. N 8 . 3 what 


n LAWS Or INERTION, | 


- what uſe to us would be the: conſtruction Gib | 
and animals, or the admirable arrarigement of the | 
| celeſtial globes, if thoſe bodies were not ſuſceptible | 
of motion? How ſimple does this law appear, and 
vet what wonderful effects reſult from it! Sucha 
Al the works of the Creator. The principles are of 
the utmoſt ſimplicity; but the whole edifice is ſo 
much the more admirable. The univerſe is like 3 a 
magnificent palace; the thick and rough walls ol 
which the building reſts, appear to have neither e. 
legance nor beauty, and yet they are ſo Indiſpenſabl | 
_ neceſſary, that without them the leaſt-motion of | 
the air wolld throw down the whole edifce. E 
ven, theſe foundation-walls: are not totally void if | 
beauty, though every one may. not be capable cf 
ſeeing i it. One ſhould be an architect himſelf, f 
be well acquainted with the rules of art, to be able 
to 5 the pleaſure which the ſymmetry aud: | 
cc nſtrudi6n. of foundations may afford. None but 
ah artiſt yay hy why theſe foundations are of the | 
ae width, and length which the architect gue 
them. He ſees che F would. not be right if they. | 
Were n 3. and by knowing how perfect the | 
Work is, he enjoys the ſatisfaction of being able to 
judge of it. This is exactly the caſe in contempla | 
ting the works of God. Every ſpectator is not | 
pable of diſcovering che fundamental laws on which | 
- moſt of the phenomena depend, or of comprehend 
: ing the wiſdom of them. This knowledge is re- 
ſerved for the true philoſopher, and it affords him | 
| xp! reſſible e It . if there 1 N 
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it. The human mind has the ſame propenſity to 


LAWS: or INERTION. 


inthe wind u certain inevricn us well U insb | 


ter. Bodies which move conſtantly the ſame way, and 
8 the ſame point have a certain tendency id 


ads which are often repeated in the ſame manner. 
This makes it ſo difficult to root out certain habits: 
We might make an excellent uſe of this natural re- 
ſiſting power of the ſoul; by making it ſerve to 
ſtrengthen us in virtue. Nothing is neceſſary . 


this purpoſe but to repeat frequently the r acts, 
till we become as much accuſtomed to good and vir- 


| tuous actions, as we now are to bad ones. It i is of. 


ſo much the more importance, as without virtue 
can never enjoy true or ſolid tranquility, But FN 


whence proceed the errors we intowhich ſo often fall 


in this reſpect? Why do we continually purſus 


imaginary bleſſings which lead us to deſtruction ? 5 
Our hearts, ſeduced by the pride which is natural to 


us, and. daz zled by the deceitful appearance of ſen-- 
ſual things, make us enter the path of virtue with: 
a ſort of repugnance. But let us not be diſcoura ged 
| by the violence we are obliged to do to our well. 
nations and paſſions. The wicked themſelves are of. 
ten obliged to reſtrain theirs, in order to gain ſome + 
temporal advantage, or to avoid ſome misfortune. . 
And this conſtraint in not yielding to their ſenſual | 
| defires, muſt be very painful to bad men. On the 
contrary, how ſweet the ſatisfaction we feel, 15 a 
our ſouls reſume the command they ought always 
to have over the ſenſes ! A frequent exerciſe of this 
command would lead us final 1 mit happy 
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wherein the ſoul is in a mi 
mult of paſſions, paper women te 
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Tar Wars 2 Man. 


many wants as man. We come into the world 


naked, ignorant, and deſtitute. Nature has not 


endowed us with that induſtry and thoſe, inſtinds 
which the beaſts have at their birth. Reaſon ha 
been beſtowed on us, that we ſhould acquire the 
_ necelſary knowledge and talents. In this reſped 
-the animals may appear. enviable. Are they. not in 


put in uſe, ſuch a multitude of arts and trades, as 
theſe ſeveral neceſſaries require ?. They bring with 


them at their birth, cloaths, arms, and all they want, 
or they have thoſe natural inſtincts, which, by fol 
lowing blindly, procure it for them. If they re- 
ab habitations, they know how to dig or build | 


or change of 


em; if. they want beds, covering, 
cloaths, they know how to ag and weave them, 


| and get rid of their old ones; if they have ene 


nes they are AT with arms to defend them- 
N ſelves; 


ner raiſed: ve 


7 "HERE is not a creature on earth Hat bs 5 | 


_ reality happy, to have no occaſion for the refs, 
f 5 defence, and conveniencies, which we cannot 
_ Giſpenſs with, and not to be obliged to invent, ar 
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{elves ; if they are Hick or woundel, they-know 

| where to find proper rerhedits. - And we, who ate 
fo ſuperior to other animals, have more, wants, amd 

| fewer means of ſupplying chem than 'theyphave. Iʒt 
| may be aſked, why the 1 1 : 


| ſpedts, givers the brute: antage: 
mankind ? and this ———— 57 
is not attended with complaints. The divine wiſ- 
dom appears in this, as in every thing elſe. By ſub- 
jecting man to more wants, God deſigned to exer- 
ciſe that reaſon with which we were endowed, to 
render us happy, andwhichſupplies all the reſourees 

| ef other animals. By not having their inſtinct to aſ- 

| fiſt dur many bodily wants, we are oblited. to make: 
uſe of our reaſon, in order to acquire a knowledge: 
of the world and of ourſelves. It is neceſſary to be 
active, vigilant, and laborious, to preſerve us from 
poverty, pain, and vexation, and in order to make 
our lives pleaſant and happy. Reaſon is, at a 

me time, the only means to ſubdue our 
paſſions, and to prevent us from running into ex- 
ceſſes of pleaſure, which might be fatal to us. A 
few examples may convince us of this. If we could 
obtain, without any trouble, all our food, &c. we 
mould certainly become indolent and idle, and we 
ſhould paſs our lives in ſhameful floth. The nobleſt 

| faculties of man would weaken and grow dull. The 
bonds of ſociety would be broken; becauſe we ſhould- 
no longer depend on one another. Even children: 
vould be able to do without the alliance of their 
dem, and füll lefs' would e e it from o- 
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n kind would: fall again into 
| Hate of barbarity. Wild and ſavage, every on: 
would live, like brutes, for themſelves _ Ther 
would be no ſubordination, no mutual ' 
or good offices.” It is chen to our wants that ye 
owe the opening of our faculties. and the prervgz. | 
tives of humanity. They awaken the mind, create 
activity and induſtry, and make our lives more eaſy 
and pleaſant than thoſe of other animals. Our 
wants have. made us fociable, rational, and regular 
in our manners; they have given riſe to a multi · 
tude of uſeful arts and ſciences. In general, an 
active and laborious life is beneficial and neceſſary * 
to man. If his faculties and powers are not exer 
eiſed, he becomes a load to himſelf, he falls gradually 
into a ſtupid ignorance, into groſs exceſſes, and l 
the vioes reſulting from them. Labour, on the 
contrary, ſets all the machine into a pleaſing motion, 
and gives ſo much the more ſatisfaction and enjoy 
ment, as it requires the more induſtry, refleQion, 
underſtanding, and knowledge. Natural wants, 
therefore, on all accounts, were neceſſary to male 
us rational, wiſe, ſocial, virtuous, and happy. I, 
| aſter having been fed with our mother's milk, we | 
ired no aſſiſtance or inſtruction, we ſhould only -! 


ne for ourſelves, we ſhould center all in ſelf; 


learning no language, we ſhould make no uſe f 
our en; ; ſtupid and profoundly ignorant, we 
mould neither be acquainted with the arts nor ſcir 

eine, cor the achlef pleaſures of the ſoul: Where - 


now, the wants of ON the deſtitute ſtate | 
"Wu } 


or natural ĩnſtinct tb procure us 1 


| in which a co IIs i obüg⸗ 1 
cents, through pity and tenderneſs, to take care af 
them, whilſt the children, on their parts, are at- 
tached to their parents by a ſenſe of their on 
| helpleſs ſtate and danger, and ſubmit to be OO 
and formed by their inſtruction and example, how 

to make a proper uſe of their reaſon, and to. reſpect 


| morality. Thus, they may become-worthy men, 


ood citizens, and lead a virtuous and happy life. 
With ſuch advantages, we may eaſily give up thoſe 
which the animals appear to have over ns. We 
require neither furrs nor feathers to clothe us, no 
teeth or claws to defend us, neither more ann 


gifts of nature would porn degrade or reduce us to 
z mere animal ſtate of perfection. Our ſenſes, our 
reaſon, and our hands, are ſufficient to procure us 
doaths, arms, food, and all we require for ſafety, 
ſupport, or rlegſben, and enable us to enjoy all the 
treaſures which nature beſtows. We find then, 
that theſe wants, of which ſo many complain, are 
the true foundations of our happineſs, and the beſt 
means which divine wiſdom and goodneſs could 
| make uſe of, in order to direct the faculties of man 
to the greateſt advantage. If we were wiſe enough | 
to employ them according to theſe views, we ſhould 
ſpare ourſelves niuchimiſery. There would'ſcarce 
be one in an hundred, amongſt the unhappy, who 

could attribute his diſtreſſes to fortune; and we 
ſhould confeſs that there is much more good chan 
eil in the Yong een, evils 1. ten 
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thouſand advantages; and that it ic is in our 
only 60 lead Fl AC Ye hay a or i 
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ar can of the foul in e 3 ext 

= yents appears in ſuch extraordinary ways ſect 
cannot: but be ſtruck with it. The ſenſ- Nit. 

tions + and repreſentations which produce a preſen. Ml fou 

| ment are fometimes ſo obſcure and wrapped up Wl this 
| in he mind, that we are not conſcious of them. WM Ti 
be mind, however, draws very exact conſequen- WW {on 
ves from them; and the image of the future pre ¶ of 
Sent itſelf olearly <ncligh to convinoe-the mind of in 
it. It then forme conjeRares and preſages without we 

peat ara what led it to do ſo, and in its aſtoniſh- m. 
ment takes them for ãnſpirations. This is what ye iin 
dall Preſentiment; when without being able toc po 
d dunt for our foreſeeing ſome future event, we have be 
an idea more or leſs clear of it. But it muſt here be Wi 

| Obſerved, that preſentiments are by their natur in 
much fainter repreſentations than ſenſations; ther- WW © 
fore they cannot he diſtinguiſhed. well when the i 
ſenſes and à4 Warm imagination put the mind in Wi * 
violent ;agitation. But as ſobn as 3 m 
the preſentimeats are more diſtinct, and this is 11: Wl " 


renſon that they happen generally in the filenck of 
* 3 or in dreams. Man is then ſome- 
tunes 
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mes raiſed- above himſelf; the veil is drawm be- 
tween him yp. without —— bow 
1.5 ok able t fob- ins vaſes belorv/hixeyes, 
A number of facts prove; beyond a doubt, 'that 
the ſoul has ſometimes this faculty of foreſecing the 
future. One maſt: bo litthe verſed in the knowledge 
of nature, 'to deny a thing only becauſe it appears 
extraordinary, and that we cannot explain it. This 
ſecret emotion 'which ſometimes warns us of what 
is to happen, really exiſts in the bottom of our 
ſouls; and hiſtory is full of fo many examples of 
this nature, that it is impoſſible to deny them all. 
There are few people who have not experienced 
ſome of them. The ſoul is a ref 
of the univerſe, in reſpect to the dee it occupies 
init.' It has the faculty of repreſenting the paſt as 
vell as the preſent z why may. it not, in the ſame 
manner, repreſent the future, and even future con- 
tingencies ? It may uſe the ſame meuns for this put- 
poſe as it did in reſpect to the paſt. Provided it has 
been informed of paſt events, it:can perceive them 
wif preſent; and why ſhould we conſider it at 


 inpoſlible chat it ſhould be informed allo of fte 


eyents? There are in the univerſe millions of ſpi. 
fits ſuperior to man, which might reveal to him 
ſome part of futurity; or there may be in the hu 
man mind ſome power hitherte unknown, which. 
may enable it to foreſee remote events. 
But however obſcure and inexplicable the us 
af ae 18 bez it tis * for e 
ow, 
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oe it that they may contrid te dtrectiy or ind. = fec 
rectly to our happineſs. Sometimes they war 1 Joudl 
of danger, ſometimes they foretel ſome pleaſing aul abje 
happy event. In either caſe theſe warnings ma 
be uſeful to us. We are only to take earethat thi 
faculty of the ſoul, inſtead of being a torment ts ie 
us, may ſerve to confirm and increaſe our tranquil FO 
ty. We muſt particularly guard againſt Fupertttio wil 
We muſt not too much truſt to-preſentiments, fi 
as to depend raſhly upon them, nor allow them to 
make us neglect our duties, or forget that it is i way 
"God alone .we ovght to n our cher 0 _ and 205 
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1. we wandler bs the paths of error and vice, ö tip 
is certainly not for want of warning or inftruc- 
tion; for whoſoever is ſo diſpoſed may find conti 

nual opportunities for both. There is ſcarce any 

thing in the univerſe. that is not calculated ic in- 
form or correct us. Every thing combines to give 
us a high idea of the God we adore. Every thing 
tells us the reſpect and obedience we owe him. 
Al his creatures declare his power, his ago 
and glory in a language very intelligible to thole 
who attend to it. The heavens in particular, and 
Nos eee 9 
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bf fecundity and life, with eloquence proclaim and 
Joudly celebrate their divine Creator. Theſe are 
objects truly worthy the obſervation of a rational 
being; and yet they ſeldom occupy our thoughts; 
guide in ſearching for his God, but what he drew 
from beholding the works ef nature, and particu- 

aul the ſtructure of the heavens; yet from theſe : q 

that there was a God: When we behold the hea 

rens, (ſays Cicero) when we contemplate the ce-⸗ 

ſtial- bodies, can we fail of eonviction; muſt we 
Being, a ruling intelligence which governs, a God 
do is every where, and directs alt by his power? 
Any body who can doubt this, may as well deny 
thre is a ſun that lights us. Time, (ſays he in 2. 
ther place, ) time deſtroys all falſe opinions, but it 


confirms thoſe formed from nature; For this re?! 
lon (with us-as well as with other nations) the wort 
lip of the gods, and the holy exerciſts of religion” — 
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the elfect which the contetnplation of the heavenly 
bodies had at all timts upon mankifid. The royal 
Phimiſt therefore might well ſpeak of the heavens 

u having voice and language, for they forced all 
vations to acknowledge them the work of a fupreme 
Being. «The heavens declare the glory of God,” 
There are two ways of conſidering the heavens and 
mane the one genera and esc, the 
Mer more particular, and with attention; The 
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 firſteis common to all who are endowed with ſp, 
They need only look up and behold the ſtarry ly, 
With all its baauty and magnificence. The labour 
in the field is witneſs to this admirable ſeene; and 
exery day he hears. the language of '\the-heavens, 
1 ho eee know: tha wonderful conſtru, 


| „ 18 upon 
li, yet it may lead him to aſk, „What power hi 
ormed this vaſt, this ſplendid ſley? if it 'be-folig; 
who is the architect? What hand ſuſpended il 
thaſe luminous bodies at ſeveral diſtances. from itꝭ 
and who directs them to move in regular courſes o 
Good ſenſe alone would give riſe to theſe queſtions; 
uud the ſame, good ſenſe would be ſufficient to t- 
ſolxe them. Böt (if one may dare to uſe the e 
preſſion) the heavens have in latter ages been for 
ced to ſpeak a ſtill more intelligible language. Thee 4 
bas been; extorted from them new demonſtratim 


of the glory of God. I will point out only a few- f 
of the . obſervations. which modern neter * 
have made on this important ſubject; =. 
proofs that the heavens are the work of God. In bo 
the firſt place, the immenſe expanſe aſtoniſhes-and Wl * 
confounds the imagination, Formerly our idea of F 
it was much. more confined; but node that by con- 4 
paring Our ear th 10 the ſtars; We have found it to Wi 
bo one of the ſmalleſt globés in-the-univerſe; and \s 
that. the heavens contain millions much greater, Wi 
E what i ris it requires. ere look: _— h 


75 ö 
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but 284 e astomake Ae 3 
hitting againſt one another. What 
Ari eee e, nents 


— 


;emoteſt parts of dat: "Boren hein - 
mmerable bodies this great expanſe eee en 5 

| of which ſhine wich their own light, others only by — 
| a borrowed one. Without deciding any opinion in 1 
reſpect to the: fixed ſtars being e other | 
worlds or not, it is enough 1 ES 
God has not made any rhing-o van; od 338 5 
| quently all the ſe bodies, both luminous and opaquez 
are debgnedforipurpriesi worthy bis wiſdom. Ne- 
| ones: are every. day diſcovered which had before 
eſcaped our limited: ſight and of courſe were not 
created for us only, as wa formerly imagined. The 
works of the Creator are found tõ be ſo numerous, 
and in ſuch variety, cha it would be the height of 
human pride to fappoſe Gurs earth the printipal to 
mhich al the reſt belong. -1Fhirdly, The prodigi- 
ous and yet well ordered: diſtance of che celeſtial 
bodies, joined to their reciprocal and regular effect 
upon one another at that diſtance, is a third ſource 
of admjration«. If the univerſe had been the work 
of chance; if ãt had not even been formed by the 
viſeſt, as well as moſt mighty of beings, there would 
have been only but confuſion and irregularity in 
the plan; but he who meaſures infinite ſpace with 


the palm of his hand, laced each OT ons. 
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ly ſituation proper for it. The celeſtial bodies ne. 
ver interrupt each other's courſe, nor prevent the 
mutual effects of any. In a word, the moſt perſec 


harmony ſubſiſts between them. If we were only 


do conſider that aſſemblage which we call our vorter, 
we ſhould there behold all the globes of which it is 


compoſed, beginning and ending their courſe zt 


certain fixed and regular periods, without ever yz 
rying. Thou knoweſt it, O man! God cauſes the 
ſun to riſe each day. He diſpenſes the ſeaſons; In 
the expectation of theſe viciſſitudes thou art neret 
qeceived. What but a God could pre! ſide over ſo 
many wonders? Fourthly, In the motion alſo of the 
earth and celeſtial bodies, conſidered ſimply as mere 


motion, I find. Jemonſiration: of the exiſtence 


and unlimited power of the Deity. In fact, as al 
theſe vaſt bodies do move, they muſt neceſſarily have 


been determined to it by ſome. being, by a firſt wa · 
tive. They are by nature inanimate bodies; and 


not having. in. themſelves: the principle of aftion, 
they muſt have received it from à ſuperior Power 
Beſides: theirs are not motions directed by chanctz 


they are. conſtant, regular, and periodical, another 


ſign nds of a divine Hand. Laſtly, Light 
and heat ate two things which we abſolutely Cal 
not diſpenſe with, and which we enjoy in propor- 
tion to our want of them. Plunged in eternal dark 
neſs, this world would have been 4 melancholy 
. priſon to us. Deprived of thoſe rays which pit 
life and fruitfulneſs to all the productions of nature, 
we ſhould have been'chilled with continual - 
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one ſun alone has power to animate and quicken 


= the whole earth. In the day it lights us, and then 

e gives place to the dark veil of night. During part 

nly of the year it draws near us in order to produce 
tex, and ripen the fruits which youriſh us. During the 

it i; other part it removes from us, to give time to the 
earth to reſt. Were it nearer to us, it would fet 
us on fire; were it farther from us, we ſhould pe- 

the ri with cold. What compaſs is it that has me- 
In ſured ſo exactly? What keeps up this globe e, 
Met ſo that none of its ſubſtance is waſted, but remains 

rio WW intire and unconſumed? O Lord how excellent 
the is thy name in all the world! Thou haſt ſet thy glo- 

en ry above the heavens; for I conſider thy heavens © 
net even the works of thy fingers; the moon and the 

all BY fars which thou haſt ordained. I then cry out, 
ave what is man that thou art mindful We _ and the- ST 
7 Wo fon n of . man Ae thou viſieeſt ge TD 

on 

er, 20 

3 NOVEMBER 16. 

ght | Cararones: THAT LIVE. IN Top. 884. 

ea W E ſhould, at firſt, have ſome difficulty 3 in be. 5 
4 © lieving chat there could be live- creatures in 
oly the ſea. I contains ſo many different ſorts. . 
10 plants, herbs, trees, and buſhes, which ſo mix and 
" twine together, that it ſeems as if the ways. muſt . 
oft be impaſſible, and that there could be nothing but - 
ne diſorder and confuſion in this ſavage place: And 
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ANIM AL 8.— 
yet, ſirange as it may appear; ar 6ſt gh, noting 


— more true, than that there are living creatures 
in the ſea, all connected with one another. It ig 


not a few individuali only that the ſea contains, but 


ſuch a number of different ſpecies that we are far 
| ins CT Wem all, much leſs can we ſay how 


ſpecies. In the 


midi mY xhiv- aſa: —For mlt tude of animated 


beings, there is no confuſion; they are eaſy to be 
diſtinguiſhed ; and there reigns the ſame order in 
the ſea as elſewhere. All thoſe creatures may be 
ranked in certain claſſes ; they have their particular 
and diſtinet nature, food, way of life, cha | 
incts. There is there, as upon land, gradations, 
| flages,: and inſenſible ſteps from one ſpecies to | 
nother, The one begins where the Saber ends. 


1a 


inſ 


The ſtone, which is the high 


is half of it a plant; the plant, which e 


the vegetable kingdom, belongs partly to the ani. 


mal; and, the brute, which forms the link be- 

| tween man and beaſt, has ſome conformity with 

man. Solikewiſe, in the ſea, nature goes gradually 

from ſmall to great; each ſpecies riſes inſenſibly to 

:ofineed by one 

| immenſe chain, in which no link is wanting, What 

a prodigious multitude of inhabitants does the ſea 

contain! What variety amongſt them, in their forms, 

their inſtindl, and deftination ! Some are fo ſmall, | 

Ln they are fearcs viſible; others are ſo large, that one 
is frightened at the fight of ſuch enormous 

| There are ſome N without any ornament, 0 


perfection; and the whole are 
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diſtinguiſhed from it 5 nature has adorned | 
with the moſt lively. and beautiful colours. Son 
ſpecies of them multiply very little, as: they wor 


| otherwiſe deſtroy and devour all the others; dome, 
on the contrary; are wonderfully ene ah orde y + 


to ſerve as food for men and animals. 
40 Lord! how manifold are thy phe In: 
made them all. The earth is 
« full of thy riches: So is this great and wide ſea, 
« wherein are things creeping innumerable, both 
« ſmall and great beaſts. There go the ſhips; there 
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. Tar Wines oF . IN Tas Catlin iba BE: 
TWEEN. ALL TAE DIFFERENTPARTSOF NATURE... 


S all the 5 of the Human body together 
form one whole, which is conſtructed and 
planned with infinite wiſdom; ſo alſo the different 


| ſpecies of natural produtions are ſo many mem- 


bers of which the ſupreme Wiſdom bas compoſed: | 


| one perfect whole. It requires but little attention 


to be convinced, that every thing in nature is link-- 


| ed together. Tt is evident that the ſeveral ſorts of: 
| Mineral earths nouriſh and preſerve | the vegetables, 


R 3 without 


6 is that leviathan, whom thou haſt made to plax | 
therein. Theſe wait all upon thee, that thay. 
| © mayſt give them their meat in due ſeaſons” 
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1 WISDOM OF GOD. 


without which the animals could not ſubſiſt. Pre, 
water, and air, are indiſpenſably neceſſary for the 

- Preſervation of this terreſtrial world. This formt 
an indiſſoluble bond between all the beings of which 

our globe is compoſed; and it has been demonſtrat. 
ed by naturaliſts, that this globe itſelfhas x 
_ connections with the ſun; the planets, andall its 
"creation; | But what leſs than boundleſs wiſdom 
could combine together ſuch infinite multitudes of 
different fiibſtances, and form them inte one? 
What but that could link together · ſo many millions 
ol different creatures, in ſuch a manner that they 
mould ſerve for the ſubſiſtence of each others. That 
we may not be loſt in this immenſe ocean, the cre- 
ation, let us only dwell on the ſubject of our globe; 
which makes ſo ſmall a part of it. From the wiſdom 
we ſhall: diſcover in this, we may form a judge. 
ment of the whole univerſe. Let us at mos on- 

V reflect on what we have before our eyes, and 


examine the animal kingdom in reſpect to its con- 


nection with the reſt of nature; and if we conſider 
the wants common to all animals, we cannot avoid 
being ſtruck. with the admirable harmony there is 
_ viſiblein. it. Warmth, air, water, light, all the 
things are abſolutely indiſpenſable for the preſerur 
tion of all creatures. But there muſt be a juſt pro- 
portion of them. T he too.much or too-little would 
be equally hurtful, and would turn nature into 
chaos. A degree more in the. univerſal-heat would 
deſtroy every living creature. For if our earth, 


aken in the "Fs. ſhould receive more yer 
ſun's 


WISDOM or GOD! wy 


| ſon's heat, the ſummer, in every climate muſt con- 
ſequently be hotter than it is at preſent. Experi- 
ence tells us, that in all countries the heats are 
| ſometimes ſo great, that if they were to increaſe, 
or to laſt longer, men and animals would die, oo 
the plants would wither and periſh. On the other 
hand, if we had leſs heat, it would be as bad, ſince 
even as it is, the cold is ſometimes fo ſevere, that 
mimals are in danger of being frozen, and do often 
die of cold. The earth then receives the preciſe : 
degree of the ſun's heat which is proper for all erea- 
tures, and any other would be fatal. There is the 
lame juſt proportion in the air. The riſing of the 
vapours depends chiefly on the weight of the air, 
and the rain on its lightneſs. Now, if the air was 
not to condenſe and to rarify by turns, and become 
ſometimes heavier and ſometimes lighter, we ſhould 
not have the variety of temperature ſo neceſſary for 
the vegetation of. plants, and conſequently for the 
| ſupport of animals. If the air was in general hea- 
vier chan it is, it would be more loaded with va- 
pours, clouds and fogs, and from thence it would 
be wet, unwholeſome, and hurtful to plants and 
animals. If, on the contrary, it was lighter, the 
vapours could not riſe, nor collect into clouds. It 
is the ſame in every thing. Nature always obſerves 
| a proper medium; and as all the elements are regu- 
| kted in the manner beſt adapted for the preſerva- 
tion of animals, ſo are they in perfect harmony with 
all other natural things. The air not only produces 
a variations.of tem perature. which are ſo eſſen: 


tial, 


WISDOM. OF. GOD. 


hs ad tide of ſound. . It has been 
appropriated to our ear; and here again appears an 
admirable wiſdom. For if the air was more or leſs 
elaſtic, if it was more or leſs thiek, the ear would 
ſuffer by i it greatly. . Theſoft and pleaſing voice of 
man would reſemble claps of thunder, or the biſſing ; 
of ſerpents. The air contributes alſo to the cirev. 
lation of. the blood; it p es into the very 
ſmalleſt weins. If it was thicker, its force would 
break every thing; if it was thinner, it would act 
too feebly. There are a thouſand other connections 
that different beings have with the air, and yet it 
has all the properties which each requires. Now, 
if we conſider that many millions of ſpecies of 
plants and animals have all of them occaſion for air, 
heat, and light; that each ſpecies differs from the | 
others, and has its peculiar conſtitution, that it is 

weaker or ſtronger than others ; and yet that the 
elements agree equally with all, and ſupply their 
different wants; ſhall we not acknowledge, thata 
boundleſs wiſdom, to which nothing is difficult, 
muſt have formed this admirable connection and 
harmony between ſo many different beings? . Ina 
word, every thing in nature is formed by exat 
rules, and deſigned for certain purpoſes. Not on- 
ly the trees which riſe ſo majeſtically, the plants 
fo varied, the fertile meadow, the horſe fo uſeful 
to us, the flocks which feed us, the mines which 
fupply us with ornaments and riches, the ſea which 
' furniſhes our tables with exquiſite fiſh, and con- 
| Ke us from one ene n, the ſtars — 
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| brilliant pa rts- of the — e che very 


moſs; the ul ſhell-fiſh an : eier Ents to 


| the perfection of the whole. | 
- Almighty Being Creator nn Preſerrer oy 1 
| things! can we contemplate t | FP 


out hes all w e e confuſion, ner 


diſorder. There would be neither connection, bar- 


mony, or pleaſure upon earth. It is thy wiſdom, 
O Lord! which gives beauty and ſupport to every 
thing, which gives life and happineſs to the Whole 
animated world. Bleſſed therefore be thy name, 
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PERHAPS we we are riot as teile . a8 Wwe e 6g to 


be of the comfort of a bed in ſummer, but 


now that the cold intreafes N day, we begin ; 


A. 


to know the value of this bleſſing; If we were de- 
prived of it, in theſe cold nights, the perſpiration 
would be ſtopped; our healths would fuffer, and 
| our ſleep would neither be ſo ſweet or refreſhing. Fs 
In this reſpect, bed is a conſiderable benefit to us. 
| But, from whence comes the warmth we find in it? 
Ve en be Cate if we ſuppoſed it to be the 
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concenters it. We ſhould feel een more 
| ſenſibly, if we conſidered how many-ereatures 
_ eoncur to procure it for us. How many 


| furniſh us with hair and feathers for the purſue | 
e 
aber, and cat « ese Wswid have bor Mf 


pound on its body, the ſpoils of 52 geeſs would be 
| neceſſary for one ſingle bed. And then, how m- 


Suppoſing a common bed to con 


y hands and materials does it not require? my 
theſe ſort of calculations that we earn to the 
value of God's bleſſings. We are apt; in —— 


to reflect very ſuperficially on the gifts he 5 


upon ue, but, if we examined into th 


nutely, we ſhould ſee them in a very different 2 
Leet us reflect, then, on the ſeveral parts of which 
a a bed is compoſed, and we ſhall be aſtoniſhed to 
| find, that it requires the work of ten perſons, at leaſh; 
that it coſts the lives of as many animals; that the | 


fields muſt furniſh. flax for the ſheets and blankets} 


the foreſts ſupply the wood, &c.. We may make, | 
_ the ſame reflections an the woA cuppa deny We 3 
ſings. Our l inen, cloaths, bre 


g but by 25 eee a of man, 
perſons. Can we chen lie down in bed, without 
grateful! ſentiments ? ?. We have a thouſand reaſons 


in » thecourſe of the day, tobe thankful 1 
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ii Wende cho more (ojas0 chereare 
but too many of our fellow · creatures ana 
L- in Raw 391 ag who have no beds t to lie 


i ES 


y in $907 Mas orin poor: . ſighing for beds ! It 
is probable, that · an hundredth part of the inhabi- 
| tants of every town are in ſome one of * fitua- 
tions. How happy are we in compari 
many of our fellow - creatures who are. up al night 
for us! the ſoldier on duty, the ſallor at fea, &. 
But there are ſtill more, who, though they have 
2 Ra 2 ſleep. Within a very ſmall oi =] 
there are but too ma wl are preven 
hom ſleep by air e A 2 by ffliction; 
ers 25 remorſe ale jence ; and unhapp 


we 


= * 15 fas 45 Nr to hem 
Vit is not in our power to relieve them. otherwiſe, 
88 81 and our a | 
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ing hills are become deſart 35 
rered with floeks of ſheep, nor 


ance of the whole country once ſo chea e 
20 of the beautiful verdute which. Was its. : 


ornament, , it now "oem, 
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— Io as he oboe refle 
on the e inflybilige. of; all 


preparing to enjoy oy 


gone. But have we a right to murmur at che 

tions of the Lord? No certainly ve ſhould ras. 
ther recollect the tummer days, with the innocent 
1 th they ee e the Ruler of the 


— 
ſweet ſong! J the flowers per! 
round us; min the morning dawn: 
gladneſs ; or 
and hills wi t 

Vor. III. 
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"coukt our virtues and g 
1 iſures of the ſummer made us better or mort | 


ne api wh, 1 CORN of the — may & 
der to the ſenſes and imagination ! Cati we reflet 
on the months that are paſt, without a ſweet en: 


m. Wee Hav blerved how active faut 


is been ding cbelt fine felbne, in fulfilling the | 
: [Creator's beneficent views ih favour of 1 man. . How 


N bh Covi and en 8 As mae er ripen 


And how plentiful has the autumn Harveſt been! 


The earth has how fulfiled its defign for this 0 
| Andi is going to reſt fbr a time. Thus, nature is 


tiriually active during many monty and eve 


is prfſent reſt is not uſcleſs; it is ſilently preparing 


a ne création. Let us afk ourſelves if we have 
; been e qua ly active; have we ſo employed our time 


das t0 be able to he the fruits of it? The far 


er” now” counts his ſheaves; ought -we not to 
od works? Have the 


? Have we el our N towards Gol 
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beer eee ee "ns 
Let us be grateful that we ſtill exiſt upon — 
but let us reflect alſo that this may be our laſt ſums, 


ner; and an ing that we ſhall. by aqooninable. 
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ke is 4. Res 


| the weakneſs ſoy: decay of our nature. This is . 7 : 


reaſon that, at night, all Kbour is interrupted, not 


only by the want of light; but alſo from the neceſ- 


ſity of repoſe, and Io the animal ſtrength and 
"exhauſted. It is therefore natural, 


that the hours of night ſhould appear long and te - 5 


dious, when we are reſtleſs and cannot ſleep. Win 
what impatience does the ſick man count the hots, 
and wiſh for ſun- riſe. Another inconvenience of bf 

night is, that we are expoſed to loſe our way, or 
meet diſaſters. When the ſhades of night are ſpread | 


* 


| over che heavens, we no longer ſee where we Walk; 


vweareevery moment ſtopped, and making falſe ſteps. $i 


"_ NE travellers loſe their Way, ane: det 0 Eh 
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d bogs, and fall down Peters l. toll are 
| killed. We are alſo expoſed to be attacked in the 
niht, either at home, or abroad, by wicked peo. 


ple; for darkneſs is favourable to all lorts of critics. 


for, when the ſun is ſet, and its rays are gone 
down, half the globe is deprived of their enlivening 
warmth, as well as an light; and this renders 
the long winter nights very difagreeable, Let us 
| tir nally rotninds us of death, 
ant day nor night upon earth; 
though the time of darkneſs hh Hig is ts 


| his name, for the ght which his 


Wards the regions of light and joy. If ſleep ſome 


neſs or care forces us to reckon the. 
how 3 3 let us comfort ourſelves with the reflection, 
that We are not hopelefsly buried in eternal night, 


Another inconvenience is, that the nights are cold; | 


/ «nd _ the. Bare;cfor the raya; of the. fan, and _the 
ſplendor. of noon- day. 3 above all, bleſſed be 


353 d Wer Yo. = *F 5  * 


in the midſt of error, 8 and miſery. let ö 
of kee 3 adverfity, that we are advancing to- 


times forlakes us in the midſt of darkneſs; if ſick | 
. melancholy / 
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| the ſight, The broad indented ee ef 


| theſe trees form a fine contraſt with the hartow . 
brous leaves of others. We have but an in 


knowledge of their-manner of multiplying, andthe 


uſe of their fruit. How numberleſs the ways in 
which wood i is uſeful ? The flow-growing oak, the 
leaves, of which, are later than any other tree, 3 


fords the wen and firongeſt wood; which 


has taught the carpenter, er 
work into variety of uſeful e, ſo dende as to 
bY. feem e time. ; 


| quicker, itis allo af wack 14s N ö 
foreſt trees we owe our e! ſhips, and fd, 7 


with many 


g chief and eee, Mig to 8 foodand. | 
keep us warm, as well as for other neceffaries of | 
tife. The mduſtry of man has taught to po- 
| th, ſhape, turn, carve, and form wood into a mul · 


titude of things equally elegant and ſolid. Divine 


5 r t has diſperſed woods and foreſts in more ot 7 
TT bundance all over the earth. In ſome coun- 
tries they are at great diſtances 3-in others they 


take up fevers! les es of ground, and raiſe t 
majeſtic heads to the clouds. The ſcare 

in certain countries is potapenſated. bekbat ab 
in others. Neither the conf 
Laviſhly by mn N 


e eee lor even a few ſcatter 


1 er wood ferves for other | 


onſkant uſe — 
nkind, nor the ravages of accidental 
Kres, nor ſevere winters, have een e ow” 
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es of God viſible 3 in beſos this 2. How: 3 
ſted at the creation, 

| poſſibly we ſhould have made many objections to 

| woods and foreſts; we might have preferred or- 

rtile fields. But: the infinitely wiſe 
Being fore ſaw the ſeveral Wants of- his creatures in 15 


is his wiſdem ! If we had aſſi 


chards and ferti 


their different fituations. It is preciſely in coun- 
tries where the cold ĩs moſt ſevere, and where thand 


is moſt” occaſion. for ws on — there. is i, ol 


before-w pee nt ee or m 
able to ID them. He anticipatedall of them, - 


Grant, O heavenly Father I 


ible as bes e ſo- many bleſſings, and pay the . 


trees of the foreſts: It is he who pla 


to hes. It is not left to the care of wits ia las > 
or keep up rech. 2 Mok other thingears obtained 
| e ſown. 1 coſts the Pains wacky trou- . N 
bie and labour, but God has reſerved to himſelf the 19 5 


ſerves. them, and men have little ſhare: in them, 5 
| They grow and multiply independent of our care. 
| They repair their loſſes continually by new ſhoots, 
and there is always enough to ſupply our wants. 

Tobe nn of * we need only caſt our "ye 5 
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in may be faid with truth, that the 1 is . | 


univerſal ſenſe of animals. It i is the foundation 
of all other ſenſations ; for there can be neither 


ſight, hearing, ſmell, or taſte without contact. But 
zz the touch operates differently 1 in the fight. om. 
what it does in the hearing, and in the hearing - 

| ferent from the other organs 'of ſenſation, we may. 

i this reſpect diſtinguith the ſenſe of feeling from. 
that univerſal ſeofaion above mentioned. "They 15 
| xe both produced by the interpoßt tion of nerves. ; 
The anatomiſts reckon ten pair of principal nerves. - | 
| They are kind of ſtrings or threads which originat "I 
Fins the brain, and ſpread through every part of 
the body to the very extremities. ' Wherever there 

xe nerves there are ſenſations. anc wherever the 

| feat is of any, ſenſe, there alſo are theſe nerves, 
gener organs of feeling. There are | 

optic nerves, auditory nerves, olfactory nerves, 

ad nerves for the touch, which, like the ſenſe of 

| feeling, are ſpread thi t the whole body 3 

they proceed out of the ſpinal 1 marrow paſs through 

the fide orifices of the back bon - and thus diſperſe. 

| through all the parts. "Theſe are alſo in the parts, - 

| which ſerve as organs to all the ſenſes; becauſe in. 

. the own tie _ 
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5 felt. Therefore, properly ſpeaking,. we ald 4 


ans #F E E. 1. 1 N 6. 
muſt oth be ſuceptible of feeling. This is the: rea 
ſon that the eyes, ears, noſe, and mouth receive 
impreſſions which depend entirely on the touch, 
and are not produced by their own particular nerye, 
That the feeling is occaſioned by the inte 
of nerves is certain, for each member feels more 
ſtrongly in proportion to the number of its nerves; 
and the feeling ceaſes where there are no nerves, ox 
when the nerves have been cnt out. Inciſions may 
be made in the fat, one may cut off bones, cut the 
hair and nails without giving pn: 5 Tb 
ſurrounded with a nervous mem e; and 
are faſtened in a place inter woven with nerves; ; gl 
it is only when ſome. of theſe are hurt that pain 


ſay we have the tooth-ach, for the tooth being 
bone can have no ſenſibility; but the nerve wy ov. 
caſion pain when it is irritated. 8 
bo Let us here admire the Wicca aa 0 of 
God. In diſperſing the ſenſe of feeli: fing Monden 
the whole body, he evidently odened it for out 
good. The N ſenſes are placed in the parte 
| belt adapted for the uſe'df them, and for their pre- 

ſervation. Now, as it was neceſſary for the f urity 
aud welfare of the body, that each of its parts ſhould® 
be warned of whatever might be uſeful or hurtful,” 
agreeable or diſagreeable-to it, the ſenſe of feeling | 
Was ſpread over the whole bay for that purpoſe, 
It is another effect of divine Wiſdom, that man 
ſpecies of animals haye a quicker ſenſe of feeling 
_ ours; for it is a to their kind of 24 
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| fon or vibration, how can they tranſmit ſo many 
different ſorts, of ideas and ſenſations to the ſoul. 


S coat dof, 
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ind compenſates them for the want of ſome other 
{nſes, How Fxquiſite. muſt the ſenſe of feeling bs 
in a ſpider, hen in the midſt of the web it ſo eu- 


rioully ſpins itſelf up in, it percei ves the ſmall a. 
ſhaking which the approach of other inſects may oc« '_ 


aſion! But without dwelling on the feeling of s- 


nimals, it will ſufficiently excite our admiration to- 5 
| reflet upon this ſenſe in mankind. How can the 


nerves, which appear to us to be only ſuſeeptible of 
more or leſs thickneſs or length, more or leſs ten. 


Can there be ſuch a correſpondence between the 
body and ſoul; that nerves; of a certain conſtruction 


onld produce certain ſenſations? Has each organ 
'of ſenſe, nerves ſo ordered and diſpoſed, ſo analo—- 


gous to the corpuſcles, to the little particles of mat- 


ter which iſſue from the bodies, that the impreſſions 
| they receive from thenee ſhould always be followed 


by certain fixed feelings? It ſeems, at leaſt, as if 
ability in this onen re; from the 


knowledge. is too limited to decide this- an $: and 


ve muſt humbly acknowledge, that it is one of thoſe 
myſteries of nature which it is not permitted us to 


penetrate. Let us give thinks to · God, that amongſt 
| the other ſenſes with which we are endowed, he has 


granted us that of feeling. How many enjoyments 


| ſhould we be deprived of, if we had leſs Ry. 


We could neither diſtinguiſh what is beneficial, or 


void what } is hurtful to us. Would that our: 2 
had 
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MEMBRANCE, or rer 8 Thi 
BANS. AND SUMMER, AF FORDED vs, 


in the Falneſs ; of 
; & cares or anxiety, the renewal of 

light; when devotion fol 
us to 5 een and wha the very ſhadoy 
as baniſhed our Habitations ; when, 
hand in hand, we ſ6ught tl flowery paths, in put- 
ſuit of the Creator, whom we found on every ſde. 
From the thick buſh, where the foliage drew the 
of che air, we heard their melodious notes 
mony, and inndcent mirth, com- 
58 our pleaſures ſtill more ſweet 
her flowers upon us, we 


and the gr yflower 
towards the evening of a fine day, the 
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lips open 


voices mixed 


with the fon ofthe birds. Often 


ing heat of ths ably anche binde felt e ee 


en life ; when che clouds were all difperſed, ami 
the great luminary promiſed to be favourable to us, 


pleaſure gave us wings; we chrarfully forſook he 


hovers. There we were — and 
dom, Pei Joy, and , 


this rural aſylum.” The: trees Wer with the e 
vening breeze, rr CEO gang us with their | 


uy to the - Gai by: 


dur happineſs, tears of dean filled war eye. 
l of derb whicl d on 


dere beatings — Recs heard from | 


3 the pleaſing ſound of the ſhi 


beg buſy hum' of the bees, Huttering and the. 
flowers ; ; even the hoarſe croaking of the frogs, 


warming themſelves. on the ww, of Te dener 


His . 
preme wiſdom was viſible to us, in the wilters; the 
air, the beaſts, the inſects, and the very perfume of- © 


te flowers, The moſt chearful Noten preſented. = 8 £4 [ 
itſelf to us; ſuch a8 the happy ſe 25 | 
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is to beautiful to be the abode ow unthinking man 
8 the wings of the wie abe their e 
ing bree zes; it is for him that the ſilver firean 

murmurs at the hour of noon, when he reſts from : 

ours ; for. him that the corn ripens, and the 
bear fruit · The whole cre ation ſerves hin, 

and h s not. to obſerve it. Th le who loye 

"God will diſcover in the zephyr, in n the jar age 

he ear of corn, traces « of his . 147 techs 
— throughout WS re, _ heralds of his power. Ibe 

_ = God whe created: the ng: gave being alſo to eich 
grain of far ng bie that the mite nd 
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he whale, 5 0 the en. of "A Tad 
not the breeze of the ze: 
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onſecrated to 

E man was d 4 
t of nature, and not the 
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4 VERT. part of the w vid has animals of its 
own, and it is for very wiſe: LEES. 
Creator has placed them in one count 
in another. The. noſt rei 


| plant i m | particular 
tan, and i its done 
ed to a very ſhort" 


his trunk is very long. He uſes - 


) L! ̃ . ¼ c ] . 8 


* 
U 


| bong obliged: to ſioop for it. . He not only moves, 
| bends, and turns it in all ways, to.do'v 
do with our fingers, but he makes uſe of it as an or- $ 
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PTV 


ee F oy teay-up, =—_ throw v them. = : b 
of the head, ; nor hold it up: But to make N 5 1 
it as a hand to convey food to his mouth, without BY Z i 
thateyer we” 


gin of ſmell and this animal may be ſaid to Have hi- 
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as FOREIGN ANIMALS 


' noſe in his hand. His eyes are finall in proportion do 
the fize of his body, but they are bright and full of 
fre. All his inward feelings are expreſſes in them 
In a ſtate of independence, before the elephant is 
tamed, it is neither ſanguinary nor fierce. It is of 
2 mild nature, and never makes uſe of its weapons 
= but in its own defence. It never hurts any body 
unprovoked, but it becomes terrible when irritated, 
It ſeizes its enemy with its trunk; ffings it like a 
None at him, and then treads him to death. The 
elephant eats above roo pounds of graſs a-day ; but 
Its body being of an enormous weight, it cruſhes 
und deſtroys with its feet ten times more than it 
_ eonfames in food. Its chief enemy, and oſten its 
| mee eee eee 
wild boar, that makes uſe of the horn which grows 
upon his noſe to pierce the belly of the elephant, 
It requires very little attention peg mag the wil. 
dom of God in the productio 
has ordained that it ſhould be born in counitries + 
| bounding with graſs, and that it ſnould nos become 
e eee co wn (ion. oh The 
female bears her young for two years, and does 
not begin to increaſe again till the third year. 
The camel is one of the moſt uſeful animals in the 
 Eaft. It is admirably adapted to bear the greateſt 
fatigues in the midſt of barren deſarts and burning 
fands; being able ſometimes to live four of fre 
days without drink, and requiring but very litle 
food in proportion to its fize.- Tt browfes the fen 


eee * in the defarts; and 


te hump > which gm on its back, there is 
larit NE a wege This is adouble - 4 


preryirokeep water in. it remains here with- N 
thirſt, an has mee, to "dilute nw ry food, i 

draws up ĩnto its paunch part of this water, which * _ 
moiſtens the throat, and york afterwards into "the Bf 
ſtomach. bs ommon ame Ik FLEeG | 


® nw . K =» ce 
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the 2 foot: of woos co * 
ſand, while the horny hoof of the hor | 
burt or burnt by it. ee e e ee ee 
Tame 0 1 the northein 


countries are the elk, the fable, and the reindeer. 1 
The firſt of theſe animals is large, ſtrong, ee 5 
c ſhaped. Its head ſomething: reſembles the mule © KM 
in form, ſize,” and colour. Its legs are long ane 
ſtrong, Its 'hair of a light grey. „This animal is - WM 
ſimple, ſtupid, and timorous. It finds food every „ 
hene; but it prefers. barkg or the: tender ſhoots of *- * | 
the willow, the birch, or the ſervice · tres. It is 
extremely ſwift, and having long legs goes a great 
way in a very ſhort time. The ſable wanders - . KM 
in the foreſts of Siberia, and is much ſought on ace” © + 
count of its beautiful furr. The hunting of this a 
e e nm 
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renzien ANIMALS, 


Hats park ly the fad beeupatio n of the wretelez 
Who are baniſhed to theſe — he rein- 
daäeer is an animal of a moſtelegant plea Pleaſing form, 
very like a ſtag: It ſeeks its own food, which con- 
| fiſts of moſe, graſs, leaves, and buds or ſhoots of 
trees. The northern nations draw many uſes from 
them. They eat their fleſh, drink their milk, and 
are drawn by them in ſledges with extreme ſwift- 
neſs upon the ice and ſnow. All the wealth of the 
Laplanders conſiſts in their rein- deer. The ſkin fu- 
niſhes them with cloaths, beds, and tents, in a 
1 with all the neceſſaries of life. What bas 
| been faid of theſe. cum beaſts may give riſe 
eee he clephantand che mite: ee d 
. er eee eee ve 2 
n, manner of eee &c. _ yet 5 
thing in them is perfectiy adapted and proportioned 
to the kind of life ordained them. In many parts 
of the world there are animals which could not bear - 
the climate, air, food, or degree of heat they would 
find in eee ge it be doubted but there 
are millions of animals which could not exiſt on 


our globe, babe mes . zonght us, than 
8 the mm of Saturn 0r hat 
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PHERE are are great variety of winds "th Ke YL 
places, they are fixed the whole year, and 
blow always from the ſame point. In others, they 
change at certain periods of time, but fill by fixed 
and regular laws. At fea, between the tropics, 
and fome below them, there is a wind 
which lafts the whote year withour any conſiderable 
ritlation. On the north of the line, the wind 
blows towards the north-eaſt; and, on the ſouth of 
the line, it blows towards the fouth-eaft, more or 
kfs, according to the pofition of the fun. This 
muft be underſtood to mean the wind at open ſea; 
for, if iſlands or great continents are vppoſed to it, 
the direction may be changed to 1 north-eaſt. In the 
fouthern parts of the ocean the wind is generally 
weltetly. The nearer to the coaſt the more change» 
able is the wind, and ftill more ſo on land. The 
conſtant eaſt wind is chiefly owing ts the heat | 
which the fun communicates to our atmoſphere. 
In the Indian ſeas, there are winds, called trade 
winds, or monſoons, which blow for three or-ſix 
months of the year from one point, and for the 
fame ſpace of time from the contrary point. Theſe 
winds have not yet been well accounted for: but 
l . | 
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"air is perfectly calm and ſerene, at the dawn of 
ET Kant 0 there comes a quick eaſterly breeze, at tbe 


| Aon 3 beat t to +a the pation a of: bf, 


$3 ing into rain, and other ſuch 8 
| There are ſeas and countries which have winds and 
calms peculiar to them. In Egypt, and in the Per. | 


Wo firſt very ſmall, but viſibly increaſes; and ſoon | 
2 produces 2a furious - tempeſt, which ſwallows. .up 


in one place than in another; but it is not at any 
regular, time that they either begin or end. "They 


5 rupt the equilibrium of the air: Heat, cold, rain. 
faix weather, mountains, and even the Ain, capes, 
and promontaries, may contribute very much to 
interrupt their courſe, or change their direction. 


F yet known ito us, for the different modifications 
and turns of the wind. One thing particularly te- 
markable is what happens every day, and almot 


ils er i riſes, 'The cauſe ofthis mn be, that the | 
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5 8. 
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nature of the ſoil, meteors taking 


ſian Gulph, there is during ſummer a burning wind, 
which ſuffocates and conſumes every thing. Aude 
Cape of Good Hope; there forms a cloud ſometims, 
which i is called the fatal wind, or the ox- eye. It ig 


ſhips, and. plunges: 'them into the deep. Variable 
winds, which have no fixed direction or duration, 
blow over the greateſt part of the globe. It is true, 
that ſome certain winds may blow more frequently | 


— 


to the. ſeveral cauſes: which inter. 


re are many other cauſes, certainly; though not 


in every place, a little before ſun-riſe. - When the 


of the fun; which continues ſome time 
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* 
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ut being heate. by the rifig fun, FOES" by 
ts dilating, ſends the contiguous air towards the - 
veſt; this neceſſarily produces an eaſt wind, which 
vue ceaſe afterwards to feel às the air grows warmer. 
From the fame cauſe, the eaſterly wind muſt not 
only precede the ſun alway in the torrid zone, but. 
be much ſtronger alfo than in our countries, becauſe - 
the ſan acts more moderately upon us than it does 
near the line. In hd zone, the wind-blows 
conſtantly fram cat to weft. N 
WH very rarely felt there. - BY 
We may obſerve, then, that the v ads are to. 
the effect of chance, to which no cauſe can be aſ- 
ſigned. In this, as in every thing elle, the Creator 
ſhews his wiſdom and goodneſs. He has ſo ordain- 
ed, that the winds ſhould riſe from time to time, 
| 2nd that there ſhould be but very ſeldom an abſo- 
lute calm. He regulates the motion, force, and du- 
ration of the winds, and preſcribes the direction in 


which they are to blow. Evert their being variable - 
is a benefif to us. When a long drought cauſes a- 


nimals and plants to grow faint and languid, a fed 
wind ſends. clouds Toaded with vapours to moiſten 
the ground, and- revive all nature. When this 14 
done, there comes 4 dry eaſterly wind, to reſtore - 
the ſerenity of the air, and to give us fine weather, 
The north-winid clears away a great quantity oficy 
particles, and earvies off the noxious vapours of 
zutumn. Fo the ſharp north wind ſucceeds the 
| ſoutherly wind, which fills the air with an enliven« - 
ing want And to theſe continual changes: of 
wind, 
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| wind we be health, and the fertility * 
earth. Who ean make theſe reflections without 
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. oy rock the clements are at his 
ruſl ot fea to fea, from land to land; 
his c 


Wu KL” — 


: we not, 
"Raw put our whole truſt i in bim ? He who Gd 
i rags the, afoot as foe E eaſes, will. he- not 


| of the ind Sewn for the good of his creatures, 


: may we not believe that the ee ge r CON 


ff 


tribute to the real | 
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bags; in is true, 


d; or ee en increaſe that would be 


hurful to us: but men _ e ought to be 
ately this law 
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| and hal, > he kinds ple 
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nen Men, in this: — 4R ; hew hetdfelrerinh ts re 
.cruel tyrants than the fierceſt beaſt. Is not eng >. 


* 2 
a 


of hunting a bare or fag dreadful to e 


heart? Can it be an innocent eee i 5 


with rage and fury, a poor animal which, flies-from _ 
t-anguiſh, till at laſt exhauſted with ter- e 
| ror and fatigue. ib falls and expires in horrifl convul- 


fons? Is it in humanity not to be affected wil 


pleaſure if it makes bar 


lings of humanityi Such a mansſvon b de 


ng accuſtomed 


le e ee e he foort | 
his fellow. creatures. Hunt- 


ing Jros — me in general an occupation 


which we can recondile with the duties we àre cal- 

led upon to fulfil. Without wentioning the loſs of 
time, a loſs im itſelf of conſequence, it is eettann 

that hunting diſſipates too much, and fills the mind 
with ideas incompatible with ſerious employments. „ 
Gentler amuſements are more proper to unbeng 
and divert the mind, than thoſe tumultous pleaſures 


which do not leis us the uſe of reflection. Hunts 
ing muſt ever appear a dangerous employment to a 


moral and religious man; for ought we not to be 


. of a e which lends & to fins and irregu- 
| N larities? 2 


ſu ein none but feuds g 


| ſuch aſight, nor to feel ccompaſſion- at it? To pur- : RE 
chaſe a pleaſure by the death of an innocent crea - 
ture, is purchafing it too dearly; It is a dangerous 
arity familiar to us. Iris ; 
impoſidle that4he heart ofa man, paſſionately: 
of hunting, ſhould not infen 
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"hs 3 cee Waden a we 
40 cold! What exceſſes, What ſwearing, hat ern | 
elties are allowed] How are the horſes, dogs, ad il 
even the men treated What wilchiefdone to tie 
-meadows and fields! Can all this be called trifle, 
Ns "ot eu 267 9, we” oe. OY: 
we ould e and en We hand 5 
Pee and we may every Where diſcorer em 
| Jects, e er 1 
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A | of being happy without anc preparationor we 
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Oe 4 are not fo to ” 


ꝝ to memory; and this faculty b 


do us perſons. we have never ſeen, oe ne © 
long been dead. | 


r e e 


| tions fucceed one another without 855 
bining or putting them in order. It is then: Pur "oh W 
tions only, and not notions which we have; ; for = 

Vor. E . letter 


ee 
DD 


employed. 


at Work. N How- 


ever, the ſoul has but little ſhare in them, . except = 

elongs'leſs to the 
rational, than to the animal ſoul. If we refle&-ug 
on n aur ene and examine why: they. ave er. 


you they rephlant-are fs odd, "wh: thallnd char 


i chiefly proceeds from our being 3 more affocted by 
ſenſations, than by p. | 


ciate them with abi 1 en IE 
ſoul acted N it dong when we are 
awake, one moment would. ſet thele vonfuſed andi 


unconnected ideas right, But in general,. the ſoul 


does no more than receive. and follow: the images 
which are preſented to ĩt' And though the bhjets - 
appear very er premarin oj 
ly aſſociated, and have no ebherenc The ſenß- 
he ſoul's oo 
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latter can only be when the ſoul compares the big 
4 nd operates upon the ideas which the ſenſe 
5 convey to it. Thus, the dreams are formed 
in the lower, region of the ſoul, or in its inferic 
| faculties. They are not produced by its motive 
force, and only belong to the anĩmal memory. lt 
MW ſingular, that we never fancy in pur dreams that 
e hear any: thing ;' we only think we ſce. It | 
full more extraordinary, that the images we fee am 
perfectly like; ; and that every object is naturally re. 
Preſented. It ſeems as if none but the ſoul of 2 
painter could draw fuch true and regular pictures 
I and yet they are performed i in dreams by thoſe who 
7 nothing of that art. Fine landſcapes, which 
= neverſeen withany attention, preſent them- 
ſelyes to us in dreams, as true and exact as if done 
by che beſt artiſt” As to the accidental cauſes of 
dreams, by which former ſenſations art 


are renewed, 
without the aſſiſtance of any actual and preſent im- 
pPreſſion, we muſt obſerve, that in a ſound ſleep 
Ve never dream, becauſe all the ſenſations are ex- 
tinguiſhed; all their organs are inacceſſible; e- 
very thing ſleeps; the internal as well as external 
ſenſes. But the internal ſenſe, which firſt goes to 
deep, is alſo the firſt to 3 becauſe it is more 
lively and active, and is perhaps more eaſily moved 


chan the exterior ſenſes. Sleep is ther more imper- ; 
; ou and lels found; and confequi tly it is the time 
: is. Former'ſenſations, particularly thoſe 


; on: — have not reflected, are renewed. The 
| Oe ay vu 15 the "_ vi 2 the ex 
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the preceding ſenſations.” It acts moſt upon tho 
vhich have moſt ſtrongly affected us; and wis ie che 
reaſon that dreams are generally either frightful or 
ſngularly pleaſing; There is another circumſtance * 


they mark the character of a man. From the phan- 
ums which fill his-i imagination in the night, we 


-£* * — 
* 
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thropiſt preſerves his mild and benevolent diſpoſi - 
tion alſo. It is true, however, that an impure and 

wicked dream may be occaſioned. by*the ſtate of the + 
body, or by exterior and accidental circumſtances. 


We need only attend; to the judgement we then 
form of them. A good man is not indifferent about 
his dreams. If he has deviated: from the rules off 
juſtice-and virtue in his-fleep, he is ſorry foritwhen | 
he awakes. It is certain that © mind which falls a- 
leep with a ſenſe of the grace of God, ſeldom falls 


But ſleep is not the only time in which our n 


form high ideas of themſelves, becauſe they have 


Others make their happineſs conſiſt in the pride © of 

fame, and feed on the chimerical hope of immorta - 
lty, Intoxicated with paſſions and with vain hopes, | 
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ith, „ and operate 7 | 
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vorch obſervation in regard to dreams r It is, that” 5 | 


my judge whether he is virtuous or not. A cruel* 5. 
mn continues to be: ſo:in his ſleep, as the philan=+ 


But our conduct when we waken,-ſhews whether 
theſe ſort of dreams ought to be imputed to us. OS 


of what may be called heavenly ideas in his dreams. 155 


xe diſturbed with odd and fantaflic images. ow” N 
| many perſons are there who dream awake} Some 


t 


been raiſed by fortune or the favour of princes. - 


i 8 e 5 
frail felicity vaniſhes like a morning dream. Perſon 
of this character have well been deſeribed by the 


prophet: « They reſemble a hungry man, who 
4 dreameth, and behold he eateth, but he-awabeh 
4c and his ſoul.is empty ; ary as a thirſty man dream 
& eth, and behold he drinketh, but he awaketh, and 


„ behold he is faint, and his ſoul hath appetite,” | 


Let ug neter ſeek thappineſs ' in vain phantoms 
| and idle dreams. Let us learn wiſdom, and aſpire 
to none but folid and laſting bleſſmgs; to a glory 


that will never fade; that will coſt neither remorſe 


nor tears; e e e eee 
| OE POR mag . . 
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- VERSE IS CONNEOTAY TOGETAER, Ano con- 
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Fun RY ding which e c 
produoed upon our globe is adinirably conned- 
ed with one another, ſd as to contribute to their 
mutual 'preſeryation.- The earth itſelf, with its 
| rocks, minerals, and foſſils, owe their origin and 
continuanee to "the elements. The trees, plants, 
herbs, graſs, moſs, in a word, all the vegetables 
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1 food for the inſe@, the inſeck for the bird, the — 
bud for wild beaſts; and, in their turn, the wild“ 1 
 beafts become the prey of the vulture, the vnlture 


of the inſect, the inſect of the plant, anch (04 plane | 
o the earth. Eyen man, who turns all theſe things 
o his own uſe, becomes himſelf their prey. Suen 
is the circle inyyhieh all things here take their courſes 
Thus, all beings were exeated for ene ahather, 


Nothing Was created —_ for itſelf. Ae N 


uovide us with 1 


| the ſtag and the bare, hs a eee Their 


ſhare of the prey is very ſmall, | The tarrier drives 


the rabbit from its we receſlps Toes: auf ares, 


The cow gives ug milks the ſueep its e Ther 
rein-deer make the fledges fly over ſnow and ice. | 
The ſwine and poreupine grant into the earth. 
and the moles ſtir it up, that the ſeed or plants: 
46 herds; bein diſperſed man e eee 


ben gives us eggs. The cock e 9 


the morn; and the lark amuſ eee ong in 
the day time, The whiſtling note of the black 
bird is heard from morn to evening; and the melo- 
dious warbling of the nigbtingale charms us in the- 


aan The igroly plumage of. the peacock gives- = 
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1 e he Geräsg Mg Ate one) the coaſts/and 


| abe 8 T 
Ay of Surinam, ſhines in the midſt of darkneſs, to 
dive light to the inhabitants of thoſe countries. II 
ve obſerve the different occupations of mankind, 
we ſhall-find, that they alſo tend to this fawe end 
Which nature purpoſed. The ſailor braves the 
| tapgers of ſea and ſtorms, to convey merchandizes, 
which do not belong to him, to their de! 
15 Tho ſoldier critics his g at country, and the 


; time ral Rwy to the public. Parents hoard up 


wealth for their children. The ploughman ſows 


: mould aſſiſt, with his advice, thoſe who want it; 
che learned mould inſtru the ignorant; in a word, 


0'up 'rivers, in order to ma eat The of uf 


8, oyflcrs, and al fort of hel. 
e Jack-a-lantern, or the great 


ed place. 


1 is «ly 


bead of government, devote thei 1] 


Which he conſumes but little of 
us, we do not live for ourſelves only; 
5e nature has ſo ordained, that 
become uſeful to one another. 
t us Irom- our mutual duties. The 
| n aſſiſt ere che informed man 
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our as curſelves, andth uw 


con :e 


in the deſigns of the Creator. * 1 Ty Volo 
tes men owe to one another have made them Toru 
| into ſocieties. | What divided force could not ac- 
compliſh, is eaſily performed by united firength- 
Nobody could ere ; a fine pred; Fa or 8 a palace, : 4 
ton, big the cellars, make and wi ths bricks; Sv 
raiſe the walls, put on the "roof; make the win- 
dos, decorate the apartments, bees, but all this is 85 
done with eaſe, when the d 


8 „ K 


1f dane mother. Such is the conſtant Low of. jaturey | 
d, WH that, in all the arts and ſciences, nothing fine or. 
nd Wl excellent can be aecompllſhed without the conan - 
he rence of ſeveral perſons... How many  millions- of. 
'S, men does it not require to make a monarch power 
e. Wl ful, an empire happy, a nation famous or. flouriſhing). 

he 1 all this, how great does the wiſdom of the Cre- 

ly ator appear |. In order that the inhabitants of ours 
„ Habe, and particularly that mankind might be ha "nr 
ir WW py, he formed ſuch relations and connection be- 

p tween all beings, that they could not fubſiſt with- 

3 out each other. Experience daily. teaches us that ba 

f WW had our good in view. The whole world was 
planned for this purpoſe, and every part of it con- 

t ceurs towards the felicity of mankind. Even the 

, things which appear to us of ſo little importance „ 

F that we ſcarce deign | to look. at them, they all con- 8 
„ tiibute to make us happy. The very inſects, we 
” ſb much deſpiſe, are uſeful" to us. Millions of 


B84 a 
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| hands bows daily for us. How many anin 


"WI ther les to ſupport ours! and, in how many 
8 £6 7 a other 
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| ther ways, of which we axe, ignora 1 
8 in twat May it an us to 
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Ter Ae at in oY Hut which te 

| E. pode hg ts the beg cio 
ifpenife with, is the common falt. its flayour's 
_ fopleafing, and it has fuch excellent properties for 


1955 | moſt'valzable gifts which nature has beſtowed upon 


us. It is given to us In different ways. "Thoſe who 
ie near the fea receive it from thence. They digg 
marſhes on the ſea- more, which are called fal- 
marſties, and plaiſter them with elay. The fea flows 
into them when it 1 is rough, and the waves high. 
The water that remains in the marſhes ſoon evapo- 
rates with the heat of the ſun, and the falt is left at 
boxtom in great abundance. Nature alſo produces 
fate ſprings, . fountains, and lakes. In order to ex- 
tract the Kalt out of them the water is boiled in 
great cauldrons, In orher places the ſalt is found 
in ſolid maſſes in the mountains. The moſt famous 
mines are thoſe of Catalonia and Foland. Theſe 
different kinds of ſalt are all alike as to their chief 
N Experience has — * ” ai 8 
ves 


rat 
the 

iy 

po 

af 

tre 

chat it may be conſidered as one of the 85 
ne 

If 
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N 

0 

h 

bi 
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hs 


iſolyes. in at 1 bawels, that We 
wer of digeſſing, prevents putrefactian, and td 
a a fermentation of our food. For dare 
ris taken inwardly to promote digeſtion, to recfify 
audities in the ſtamach, loſs af appetite and ag 
neſs, It not only diſſolves. the phlegm which takes 
away the appetite and prevents digeſtion, but 
lo a good ſtimulus for the flamach,. the nerves of. 
which it gently irritates, and promotes all its ope- 
rations. Common ſalt, therefore. proves to be perhaps 
the beſt digeſtive in nature. The other ſalts are too 
ſrong, and too diſagreeable to the taſte, ſor the pur- 
pole of mixing with our food. But the common 5 | 
afts gently, affiſts *Uigeſtion,' and prevents the pu- 
 trefaſtion to which almoſt all eatables are liable— 
Salt is therefore a partioular bleſſing which we da 
not ſet a proper value on, though we daily enjoy it. 
If we attended more to our daily bleſſings, how 
much gratitude towards God would it excite in us. 
Moſt of our food would be infipid and taftelefs wiih- 
out ſalt; yet this is the leaſt of its advantages, as we 
have obſerved the great uſe it is of to us l ele 
to health. | Another cireumſtanee in regard to ſalt 
will appear i ntereſting to every obſerver of the 
works of nature: The ſmalleſt grain of common 
falt ſeems cut into eight angles, or with ſix ſides 
like a dle; from whence moſt maſſes of this ſort of 
ſalt muſt be of a ſquare'or eubical form. In this 
again the divine Hand is viſible, which has given 
to ſalt an invariable form, that has been ſuch from 
Kr of the world. 1 form — 
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eee AL wich try thr 3 5 
crevices great and ſmall, full falling eee the 5 


| bottom, to which its welght naturally inclines it. 
Thus the water continually flows, and makes itſelf 
ſubterraneous. currents, with which other currents : 


mix, and by their union form what is called a vein 
of water. It is however very probable, that, in 
ſome countries at. leaſt, the ſprings do not. owe their 
origin entirely to the waters which fall from the 5 

atmoſphere for there are on ſeveral high moun- 


tains conſiderable ſprings. and lakes, which do not 


ſeem as if they could be produced. entirely. by ſnow 
or rain. There are many ſprings which give. an 
equal quantity of water at all ſeaſons, and even 
more ſometimes i in the hotteſt and drieſt weather 
than when damp and rainy. There miſt, of courſe 
then, be other cauſes both for the riſe-and ſupply 7 
of ſprings. Many. of them are produced by va: 
pours which are carried up into che 3 5 
the wind towards. the mountains, or 


Fe thoſe x ren = e e \The atmoſphere. | is 

more or leſs, full of watery. vapours, which being 
driven and preſſed againſt t hard and eee Pe) 
denſe immediately into drops, and thus ſwell the 


ſprings. | However, we muſt Aill allow that all 
ſprings cannot be owing to this cauſe. Fo or muſt 
not the Danube, che Rhine, and.other great nivers 


which come from. high mountains dry up. when 


Jus - Malles ing winger are covered with 
e I. lat £ ſnow : 


| Heats "Where: the vapours do. Perhaps alſo, the 


seie 


n ire.  Certaitily there my "he babe 

Which, by a communication witk the fea of lakes, 
Eontribute to fora ſprings. The ſea Water Hair 

gone through ſubterranebus channels into the 


Ne cavities, it riſes in vapour through a number 


| Ufereviers, and forms inte drohe, which falling + 
Pin with their own weight take ſometimes quite 
another courſe, becauſe water cannot always Pere. 


fea water, particularly in countries tear the main 


| n, «may filter through tlie ground and product 
rings. Theſe ſprings generally taſte Uke che ws 
| et from-whence they flow. But thoſe upon hi 


mountains cannot proceed from the Tame” caule 

| becauſe the ſea water cannot riſe ſo high; and if i 
1 could; it would not be fWeet or fit ts drink. All the 
cauſes here pointed out contribute more or lefs to 
forming of ſprings; and there may be other cauſes 
known to us. It is true, that nature is alway 
ſimple In its operations; but this ſimplicity does 
not confiſt in making uſe of one caſe only for each 
Particular effect. It conſiſts in making uſe of 
| few as poſſible, which does not prevent there being 
4 always ſeveral auxiliary cauſes | which concur n 

working the effeck that nature propoſes. 
Whatever be the cauſe of ſprings, t though it wa 
3 fra) more obſeure and doubtful, We muſt ever look 
up to God as the Creator and Preſerver of all tlings 

He gives the word, and the fountains. ſpring out of 
the rocks; fprings become rivulets, and ſoon after 


0 ml way — and — rivers which ſpread 
.  fruitfulnch 
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3 ub Gen ne 
{com the mountains cauſes theſe beneficent ſprings 
to. burſt forth, which ſometimes flow and wind a> 
nongſt the mountains, ſometimes fall in caſcades, 
| ſometimes are increaſed by the vapours im the . 
noſphere, or by new fountuins. By this wiſe plan 
God keeps up. this continual. circulation of rivers; 
inlet, and ſptings, which contribute ſo uch | 
the fertility of the earth,” the healthineſs c 

re I off the water which 
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1 [# ve confder the FR of the 
4 hair of our heads, and the great uſe of it, we 

ch Wl fall find it worth attention, and diſcover evident 
a WM tfaces in it of the divine power and wiſdom. m 
* each entire hair we diſtinguiſh-an oblong fine thread. 
in und a knot which is generally thicker, but aas 


more tranſparent than the reſt. The thread is the 
body of the hair, and the knot is the root. The 
long and principal hairs of the head have their rot 
and even a part of the thread, encloſed in a little 
caſe, formed by a ſmall membrane. The ſize af 
this is in proportion to the ſize of the root, always 
krge enough to . 

Vol. III. ; X h 5 and 
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THE) HAIR. 


or and interior; the exterior is a pellicle compoſe 
of little flakes; the interior is a glutinous” fluid, 
| where ſome {lender fibres meet: this is the mar. 
row of the root. From the exterior part of the root 
here grow five, and ſometimes, though very ſel. 
dom, ſix little white threads, extremely fine, tran- 
ſparent, hard, and oſten twice as long as the root, 
Beſides theſe threads, there grow here and there 
bother little knots, but they are viſcous, and eaſy 
diſſolved by heat. From the inſide of the root grows 
the body of the hair. It is compoſed of three parts; 
the exterior caſe, the inward pipe, and the marroy, 
Wen the hair is come to the pore of the ſkin, thro' 
which it is to paſs, it is very much wrapped up in 
the pelliele of the root, which then forms a very 


ſmall pipe. The hair puſhes out the epidermis be 


fore it, which ſerves as a ſheath to guard it at fir 
While it is ſtill ſoft and tender. The reſt of the en- 


| har. ſubſtance; it is tranſparent, and more ſo to- 
wards the point. In a young hair the coat is ſoft; 
| put it becomes aft wards ſo hard, and ſo elaſtic, 
that it ſhrinks back with ſome noiſe when it is cut- 


time. Immediately under it there are ſeveral imal 
fibres, ; which extend the whole length of the har 
Tow the one: He eee T 

"And this ollectio 


> threads 


"nc fad nt er ade . 


of a 


e, or coat of the whole hair, is of a particu- | 


ting. This exterior coat preſerves the hair a long 


ret 4 are joined to- 


al Gbres form. a pipe filled with | 
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| attentive” obſer ver of Gocke works, will -ACK 


| fonof the hairy, as well as in. all eee 
| human body. There is nothir 
man, from the crown of the head to the ſole of the 


do our hair. New! many people poſe 


"neſs of God! But beſides that ãn eee 
| is-very eaſy. to know the wiſe purpoſes for which 


mote a gentle inſenſible evacuatiorr of e W „ 


which might collect there. eee eee 
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edge the divine Wiſdon 


gin the formation of · 


foot, that does not thew the perfection of the Crea - 
tor. Even thoſe N which leempof. leaſt importance, 
and which ſcem the 1 ſt eaſy to be diſpenſed with, - 


% 


ted with oa menbers' of the body, orchen | 
their admirable durme tes erer see, ber nquir 0 N 


conſider” it as an object not worth attention, as do 
not diſcover in it any traces of the wiſdom and good 


no part of our bodies uſeleſs or without deſign, it 


har was given to us. In the firſt place, it is viſible 
that they contribute: much to the beauty and orna- I 
ment of the faee; but that is · perhaps their ſmalleſt / 
uſe. Do they not ex videnth preſerve the head from * 
cold and damp, ſo as to keep the brain in its 
natural ſtate of warmth? They certainly alſo pro- 


nours by. perſpiration; and they 1 
and other noble parts from the ſup 


may they not have, which are hitherto unknown 
wy But let us content en, win . 
% 
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been informed of fone. of the purgoſes which Gy 


| has propoſed to himſelf. They will afford us fog, 


— cient ſubjetts taacknowledge and adore the power, 
eee e e ol 


Wo vnn n . 
See or Tar Werne 


14 eee this globe, which is but a e. cons 
954520 of the immenſe univerſe. Let us now raiſe 


our thoughts to thoſe. innumerable. worlds, at the 


. — - e nme 
3 us examine, refle, and 4 The fun, 
which gives life to every: thing, is almoſt in the 
center of the world; and, without chariging place; 
it turns round its on axis, from eaſt to weſt; in 
2 days and 12 hours. All the planets, from Mer- 
cury to Saturn, move round the ſun in an oblong 
| orbit, of ellipſis. Mexcury, which of all the globes 
- performs its revolution in 88 
1 in but at ſo ſmall a ditance e ORR 6A 


1 finiſhes her courle is linle moe NE Ihe 
1 th requires a year to perform its revolution 
and, n kia * the 


* 
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moon. Mars finiſhes its courſe in 687 days Jupi- 


ter, with his four moons, in 12 years, or there- 
zbouts; and laſtly, Saturn (which of all the pla- 


nets, known to us, is the fartheſt from the ſun) . 

moves, with his five ſatellites, round the ſolar cir- 
cle, in the ſpace of thirty years. But are thoſe the 
hounds of the univerſe ? No, certainly. Far be- 
yondSaturn is the region of the fixed ſtars, of hien 
the neareſt to us is 25400 times farther from the 
earth than the ſun is, though. this is, when at its 
greateſt diſtance, 220005 diameters. of the earth. 
How many globes alſo may there be in the great 
ſpace between Saturn and the fixed ſtars, that are 
not viſible to us] But, is it poſſible that. the ſung 
which we daily behold tpaverſing- the ſey in 22 
hours, ſhould remain fixed in the center of the 
world? Do we not, in the morning, ſee it in the 


eaſt, and, in the evening, in the weſt? Could the 


earth move round the ſun, without our perceiving 
it? This objection, founded on the illufion of aur 
ſenſes, is of no weight. Do we perceive the mo- 
tion of a boat, in ſailing upon the river; and, 


when we are in a boat or carriage, daes it not 


ſeem as if every thing round us moved, and as if 
all the objects went back out of their place, though 
in reality they never move? However our ſenſes 
may be deceived in this reſpect, our reaſon forces 
us to acknowledge the truth and wiſdom af the 
ſyſtem which ſupparts the motion of the earth. Na- 
ture always acts in the ſhorteſt, eaſieſt, and ſimpleſt 
ns cud By the _ revolution. of the nn 
„ the 
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And is it not much more natural and eaſy, tha 


tions and diftances of the planets depend upon the 
ſiun, and not upon the earth. If it was otherwiſe, 
| where would be the harmony and perfect confor- 


| the Creator? According to our hypotheſis, 'eac 


ſes from one idea to another, till it is loſt in the 
| contemplation of thefe great objects! With what 


"the ſin, we can account for t e different appear 
ance 2 nets, their periodical motions, their 


fituations, heir direct and their retrograde motions, 


the earth ſhould turn round its axis in 24 bours, 
than that ſuch great bodies as the ſun and planets 
ſhould move round the earth in that {pace of time, 
One undeniable proof of the ſun and not the earth's 
| Being in the center of the world, is, that the mo- 


mity, which is now fo evident in all the works of 


planet] has the ſame motion we attribute to our earth. 

Theſe reflections on the ſyſtem of the world are 
calculated to give us the higheſt idea of our ado- 
rable Creator, and to make us ſenfible of our oun 
inlignificance. With what pleafure our mind paſ. 


profound veneration. and admiration does it fee! Mi. 
the greatneſs of its God. Tt is true, that the l- 

mits of the human underſtanding will not permit us | 

to have an exact and perfect knowledge of the ſiſ- 
tem of this world, but we know enough to be con- 
vinced, that the whole is planned with infinite 


wiſdom and goodneſs, and that no ſyſtem could be 


formed, more beautiful, more worthy of the ſu- 
preme Being, or more benclicial to the Iobabitant 
Hun We different g FR: £ 
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Jr wii de no value to us as food; "is 
would ſtill be worth our attention. The females 


off theſe cruſtaceous fiſh undergo a great change ds 


ſome weeks before this time of year. They throw | 
of their old ſhells and get new ones. This is cal- 
led their moulting. It is in this manner that all cruf- 
taceous animals grow. The body of the lobſter con- 
tinuing to increafe, while its ſhell remains unalter- 
ably the ſame, the animal becomes too large for its 
habitation, and is obliged to force its way out, 15 
which is a very painful operation. At the ſame time 
that they change their ſhell, they change their ſto- 


mach and inteſtines. The animal, while it is moult- 


ting, ſeems to feed upon its former ſtomach, which 
waſtes by degrees, and is replaced with a new one. 
The little round white ſtones, improperly called 
crabs-eyes, begin to form when the ſtomach is con- 
fuming, and are afterwards inclofed in the new one; 
where they continually diminiſh in ſize, till at laſt 
they entirely diſappear. It is probable, that the a. 
nimal makes uſe of them as a remedy for the diſor- 
ders of its ſtomach ; or, perhaps, this matter has a 


Except at the time of moulting, the lobſters keep at 
m . of 5 water near the ſhore, In winter | 
| * N they i 


petfying quality proper for forming a new = 5 


23 LOB S T ER 8. 
2 the 1 on of es 2 but in os 
dons not n chin to go 3 dae into 
the water. That they might catch their prey more 
eaſily, nature has given them ſeveral claws and! 
Sometimes they have claws as large as both heal 
and body; and what is ſtill more ſingular, they 
have the faculty of producing new. claws and horns 
when any have been broken off. They cari even 
get rid of them when they become 1 inconvenient to 
them. The lobſters perform this operation in any 
poſture, but they do it more eaſily if they are throun 
on their backs, and if with ſtrong 1 iron pincers the 
ſhell is broken, and the fleſh bruiſed at the third or 
fourth joint "of the claw. Soon as the wound is 
made, the lobſter in its pain ſhakes its claw about 
till it falls from the body. As ſoon as the claw is 
broken there comes a glutinous ſubſtance over the 
wound, which ſtops the bleeding. If this was re- 
moved, the animal would loſe all its blood and pe- 
Tiſh. This ſubſtance envelopes what we may call : 
| the ſhoot of the new limb, , which at firſt appears on- 2 
ly an excreſcence, or a little cone. By degrees this 
cone lengthens into the form of a claw, and becomes 
| as perfect as the old one. Theſe animals grow 
pregnant about autumn; and if one of them b 
at that ſeaſon opened, there will appear marks of it 
in red clots, which gradually diſappear; and then 
under the tail, where are ſeveral little fibres, there 
i come little round eggs like hemp - ſeed. The firſt 
* * M r — 
ve 
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jove an hundred, They enlarge by degrees as the 5 
weather grows warm; and before mid ſumi 
there are little live · lobſters found amongſt the eggs, 
the ſize of an ant, which ſtick to the fibres under 
the tail ; where they remain brooding till all the 
eggs are hatched. They afterwards looſen from 
their mother, and cling to the fibres of ſome roots 
| of trees which they find in the water near the ſhore; 
where they remain protected till they are large ani 
wong enough to venture into the ſea. The lobſ- 
ter is certainly one of the moſt extraordinary crea- 
tures that exiſt. An animal whoſe ſkin is a ſhell, 
ad which it caſts off every year, to cloath itſelf 
vith new armour. An animal whoſe fleſh is in its 
tail and legs; and whoſe hair is in the inſide of its 
breaſt; whoſe ſtomach is in its head; and which is 
e every year for a new one; and which new _ 
| one begins by conſuming the old one. An ani- 
mal which carries its eggs within its body, till they 
become fruitful; and then carries them outwardl: 
under its tall, An animal which can throw | 
is legs when they become troubleſome; and can 
replace them with others; and laſtly, an animal 


- 
- 


whoſe eyes are placed i in long, moving horns. So _ 


fingular a creature will long remain a myſtery to the 
human mind. It affords new ſubje&, however, to 
knowledge and adore the e and wiſdom of i 
the Creator. 1 
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tion we cannot but obſerve, er 


of which it is compoſel are placed in the manner 
eee The wiſdom of 


the Creator has allotted to each member its proper 


place; and, in the formation of our bodies, he ha 
Bot only attended to our wants and conveniencies, 
but to ornament and beauty. In the firſt place, 
With reſpect to our wants, it is evident, that al 


r moſt conveni- 


the parts are placed in the x 


ent to the body. It was intended to be a machine 
which was to move of itſelf by the powers given 
to it, without requiring to be moved by any exte- 
rior force. It was neceſſary that our limbs "owl 


perform with eaſe and promptneſs the will of our 


mind. All the bones are joined together ; but, in 
order that we ſhould make uſe of our limbs without 
difficulty, to ſtretch or draws i in an arm, to ſtoop or 

riſe as we pleaſe, the bones are divided into joints, 

2. 1 each bone is rounded at the end, and ſet with: 
in the ſpherical cavity of another boges where it 
moves with eaſe, becauſe it is covered with a ſmooth 


_ poliſhed griſtle, and moiſtened with an oily humour, 
which e the e from . — 


+ 
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te is it, that theſe bones ſhould be ſo Gn rmly 
{t, as not to flip or ſeparate from each other, tho! 
the feet bear ſo great a burden, and the handy are 
ſometimes obliged to lift a weight of an hundred 
pounds, —In placing the parts of the body God 
has alſo attended to our convenience. The deter- 
nination and will of the ſoul may be executed \ 
the organs C of the body without any difficulty or ob- 
facle. By means of the ſenſes it is immediately 
formed of whatever intereſts i it, and" the ſeveral 
members of the body directly obey its orders. The 
he, a5 it is deſigned to watch the whole perſon, 
vecupies the higheſt place. It can turn freely on 
al ſides, and obſerve every thing that paſſes. © = The 
eur alſo are placed in a diſtinguiſhed part at the 
two ſides of the head, and are open night and # 
to convey to the foul every linpreſſion of ſound, 

| and to make it attentive to the leaſt noiſe. As our 
food paſſes through the mouth into the ſtomach, the 
organ of /mel] is placed immediately above it to 
| quard it, as the eye alſo does, from receiving any | 


it has not its ſeat in any particular place, but is 
read over all the parts of the body, in order to 
make it diſtinguiſh pleaſure from pain, and whole- 
ſome from hurtful things. The arms are the mi- 
niſters the ſoul employs to execute moſt of its de- 
fires, and are therefore placed near the cheſt, where 

the | body i is the ſtrongeſt; and, without being too 
far from the lower parts, are abſt conveniently ſi- 
trated for po} ore o& ag 1 25 As well F 


thing corrupted or bad. As to the ſenſe of Fuling 5 
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ss for the gnard and fafety of the head and obe 
members. Laſtly, The Creator, in the forma. 
ion of the human body, has deigned alſo to attend 
to its Beauty. This conſiſts in the viſible harmony, 

the exact proportion of the limbs, and the pleaſing 
mixture of colours in a fine and delicate ſkin. ” 
may obſerve, that thoſe parts of the body Which are 
in pairs, as our eyes, ears, arms, legs, are placed 
at the two ſides, of an equal height, correſponding 
wich each other in the right and left; whereas, 
thoſe that are ſingle, as our forehead, noſe, mouth, 
and chin, are placed in the middle. This propor- 
tion appears in the great as well as in the ſmall, | 
The length of the ſole of the foot makes the ſixth 
part of the height of the whole body, as the face 
makes the tenth. In children the ;head is * th 
than it ought to be in proportion to the reſt; be Ml t 
cauſe the head being the chief part of the body, MI 

and the ſeat of four ſenſes, it ought to come the 
ſooner to perfection: And the more ſo, as being 
compo oſed entirely of bone, it could not extend a6 
F SS. as the fleſhy members, which it muſt other- | * 
. "wiſe have done; for we oblerve, that in infancy 8 
all the limbs grow at the ſame time, and ſpread 5 
with the moſt exact proportion in length, breadth, , 
and thickneſs, according to the ſize of the whole l 
body. Admire, O man ! the perfection and Wl U 
beauty of thy body, the admirable connection, ar- 

mony, and proportion of all its parts. Obſerve, 
that each limb is connected with others ; that they 
never interfere with each others different gs ; 


4 
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their uſe, "ac 10 as to Alt one mba 1 5 
The organs are fo many ſprings in this admirable 
machine. They correſpond with each Es and 
act in concert to fulfil the ſeveral purpoſes for which _ 
they were deſigned. Take care not to deſtroy this 
machine ſo curiouſly contrived, nor to deforin irby 
and irregularities. Take care not to de- = 
grade it by ſhameful paſſions. | On che contrary, 
1 thy body ever remain a monument of the wiſ- 


| tow and goodneſs of God. But above all, never 


neple& thy ſoul,” which has been degraded by. 5 5 
but endeavour that it may be reſtored to its primi- 
tive purity by the mediation of thy Redeemer. 1 ; 
is by this alone that thou canſt be rompenſated for 
the change thy body will undergo, when r aal re 
turn to the ors from pings 15 came. „„ 
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cover traces of a ſup? Eee.” | 
the whole, which foreſaw all the effects that were 
to reſult from the p ov 


things with infinite wiſdom. Thus the 
ven once formed, any always contimie and con- c 
You Ut +; 'v dan 


rs it imprefſed upon nature 
ubich had numbered, weighed, and nee * . 


ORDER IN NATURE 


gantiy fulfil its defign, without the neceſſity al 
changing any of the laws originally eſtabliſhed. 
| This. is. not often; the caſe in reſpect to the works of 
| man. The beſt contrived-machines ſoon fail to an 
7 the purpoſes intended. They require to be 
| Keequently: mended. They are ſoon ſpoiled and ont 
of order. The cauſe of theſe. faults is in the origi. 
nal conſtructien : for there is no axtiſt, however 
Kilful, who can foreſee. all the changes to which 
nan. elde, much leſs. is he able to obriate 
| | world is alſo a machine, by 


uſes, are numberleſs. 06 is. divided into many bs 
minous and opaque globes, - which ſerve as habitz 
tions for an infinite poi hes living creatures of 
; all ſorts. The opaque, globes move in the circles 
| preſcribed to them, and in a regular time, round 
the luminous globes, in order to receive from them 
dhe light and heat, day and night, ſeaſons and vr 
rious climates, food and growth, arcotding to the 
nature and wants of the different inhabitants. The 
ſituation of the planets and their mutual gravits 
tion e e that it ſeems almoſt-impoſſ» 
ble to determine before · hand the time of their re- 
turning to the point from whence they ſet out, to 
begin again their periodical: courſe ; and yet not- 
withſtanding: the variety uf phenomena which theſt 
globes preſent to us, and the aſtoniſhing number of 
their movements, in the courſe of thouſands of 


5 years tlinſe enormous maſſes, have never once hit 


e r fen ee 
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| perature of the wr: a-variety 'which has ſuch an 
effe& on the appearance and the fertility of out 
globe. In vain we repeat our meteorological obſer. 
vations; we cannot deduce from them any certain 
rules and conſequences for the future, and we ſhall 
never find one year perfectly like another. Yet we 
are well convinced, that theſe continual variations, 
this apparent diforder in the elements, do not de- 
fſtroy our globe, do not alter its form, or make it 
an uninbabitsble chaos; but are, on che contrary, 
the true means of preſerving from year to year, its 
order, fertility and abundance. / Since, therefore, 
each preſent modification. is founded upon the for- 
mer, it is evident, that the elements were not form- 
ed and combined by a blind chance; but that from 
the beginning, boundleſs wiſdom produced, com- 
bined, mixed the elements, meaſured their force, 
and determined their effects to all eternity. Thus 
the world is not compoſed of unconnected materi- 
als, which have no relation to one another. It is 


one regular and perfect whole, the conſtruction and 


plan of which is the work of a ſupreme Intelligenc 
If we behold in the world a multitude of beings of 


nected with us in many ways; if we diſcover a fiil 


Freater number of ſpecies of other creatures who 


_ are alſo: more or leſs mutually connected] if we ac- 
' knowledge, that by the mixture and action of the 


elements, all theſe animated beings are preſerved, ; 
And 1 al that their nature * if after- 


4 4 


_ 


et; -which we obſervc k in the tem. 


um» nu wo Gre 


the ſame nature and deſign with ourſelves, and con- 


'viſtom of the Creator, Put all that we yetknow = 


ſevere ſeaſon, a 
the plan of the Ruler of the univerſe in other re 
ſpects {6 wiſe and beneficent. The rib/coinplata 
that nature is become dull and melanchoiy. The 
poor, whoſe” poverty and wants increaſe” at this 
e, maps Und een t ee 
ſo much magnify the inconveniencies and diſtreſſes 
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wards we look eve üs, 


rity of all their motions, the conf 


derful harmony between all Wenden within-wyr 5 


ſight ; we ſhould be more and more ſtruck with ad- 
miration of the magnificence, order, and beauty of 
nature, and more clearly convinced of the infinite 


rder. of the corporeal world, 
i but a flight ray of that greatlight of eternity, by 


which the divine wiſdom, now,in many ways impe- 2 
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15 time now # dion; nigh of hich en 
diſcontented people complain. Winter, this 
appears to them inconſiſtent with 


of winter, they will at laſt be forced to acknow- - 


Kate 3 W Wl as: 


as WINTE 


»ugtrie chore ie eben inlaid Sar Ane, I The 


-heat t ibn intolerable in ſummer as che cold is in win- 


ter. . The fenertty of the latter is ſuch, chat the iyi. 


-rits of: wine in the thermometers freeze. When 
the door of a warm room is opened, the. outward 


and they appear like thick white clouds. If any 
one goes out of che houſe, they e anden ae 
ted; and the air ſeems to pierce through them. E- 
very thing appears dead, as nobody dare venture a- 
broad. Sometimes the cold becomes ſo intenſe all of 


a fudden, that if they are not ſaved in time, peo- 
an arm, a leg, or even 


ple are in danger of loſing 
their life. The fall of faow is ſtill more d: 


can find their way; tlie tes and buſhes are cover 
ed. with it; the fight is blinded by it; and people 
| fink into precipices at every ſtep. In fummer it is 
conſtantly light for three months; and in winter it 
is perpetual night during r e- eee 
rr 

hat ſhould: we ſay if we were 6e ke in be dl 
e juſt deſeribed? It is e eee 


3 Simms aht geen forge 


— and ſevere w we mny yn en 


hs it is air — fault, But 'whereſore 1 


— if they compare their lt with "oP 


air which comes in turns all the e ſnom; 


the wind drives it with ſuch violence, 3 
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| the Creator ordainod that mil 
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il 8 
ive in countries. where nature Glls them with ter- 
eue een nen Why bas be net 

e all his pep £ as happy as we are ? Senſeleſs 


babes che pole are unhappy from che ſeveri- 
ty and length of their inter. Poor, jet exempt = 
through Gmplioity from all deſires aun grati- 
iy, thoſe people live content in the midſt of the 
rocks of ie which ſurround them, — opemaf 
ing the bleſſings which the ſouthern: nations confi- 
der as an eſſential part of their happineſe. U the | 
burenneſs of their ſoil prevents them. from 
ſuch variety, of productions of the earth as we have, 


the ſea is ſs much the more beuntäful in her gifts 


to them. Their way of living inures them to cold, 


and enables them to defy; forms... As to particular 
reſources, without which they could not bear the 


rigour of the climate, nature provides them with a- 
bundance. Their deſarts are full of wild beaſts, 


vhoſe furr protects them, from cold. The. re. 3- 


deer ſupplies them with food, drink, beds, cloatt *, 
and tents. 'Theſe are moſtyof their wants, and give 


them little trouble to obtain. When the ſun does 


not riſe with them, and they are ſurrounded with 
darkneſs, nature itſelf lights a. 
aurora borealis brightens their night. Perhaps 
thoſe, people conſider their country 35. the greateſt 
and happieſt u pon and may pity us as much 
a5 we pity. them. Thus we find. that every climate 
has. its aaf and i incanveniencies, w en 1 


a if we ſuppoſe that the © 


2 torch for them. The 9 
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generally ſo well balanced, that it is difficult to iy 
which merits a preference. To conſider things in 
this light, there is 50 country on earth, whether 
the ſun darts its rays upon it perpendicularly or 
| liquely; whether it is covered eternally with ſnow 
or not, which in reality is more benefited than a. 
+ Nnother. In one place the conveniencies of life are 
more abundant. In another that variety is abſo- 
lutely wanting; but thoſe who have not ſuch com- 
- forts- eſeape many- temptations, . corroding cares, 
"bitter: remorſe 5 in a word, they' 2r6 iquorint of 
many obſtacles to happineſs, which compenſates 
them for the pleaſures they are deprived of. We 
know with certainty, that Providence has diſpenſed 
to every part of the world, whatever was neceſſary 
for the ſupport and happineſs of the people. All 
of them are adapted to the nature of the 3 
and God ever ee enn a mara 
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. * HE 11 ormations in nature are very nume 
rous; or rather, it may be ſaid, that every 
tttuing in tlie natura world is transformed. The form 
of objects continually varies. Certain bodies paſs 
| ſucceſſively through eee of nature; 
"eu or an deans of gradual "our 
2 | „ 85 minerals, 
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xe the flowers, which adorn 


year, millions of human | 
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beaſts, and men. Every year, millions of: bodies 
nix together, and are reduced to duſt. A 
and meadows, during the ſpring and — - 
ſpecies appears, then. fades, and makes room for 


mother. The flowers of Mar 


leſt violet, after having pre ned the a 
ſpring, diſappear, and give en to the tulip and 
the roſe: | In the room of theſe come others, till all 


the flowers, in their turn, have fulfilled their de- 


ſign. It is the ſame, in reſpe& to mankind, One 
generation riſes, and the other diſappears. Every 
ies return to the duſt 
from whence they came; but, out of theſe reduced 
bodies, there are new ones formed. The ſalts and 
oils, of which they are compoſed, diſſolve in the | 
earth; the more ſubtile parts are attracted by.the 
heat of the ſun, and riſe into the atmoſphere, where 
they mix with other ſubſtances, are ſcattered here 


and there by. the wind, and fall again in rain and 
dew, ſometimes in one place 
other. As for the 


and ſometimes in an- 
groſſer parts, they mix with 
the earth. The graſs which is nouriſhed. by them 


ſhoots up into long ſtalks: It is thus that the fleſh | 
of man, transformed into gr 
Hocks, the ſalutary milk of which, turns „ 
into our own ſubſtance. Theſe continual transfor- 


mations in nature are certain proofs, that the Cre- 


ator ordained that nothing ſhould be uſeleſs; or loſh, | 
| The meal on = Teeny, which is the ſource af 
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fertility in plants, i is but a very ſmall part of wha 
each flower contains, but this fuperfluity is not loſt 
Divine wiſdom. created bees, who make uſe of k 
for their honey. The earth beſtows daily gifts uy. 
on us, and would at laſt be exhauſted, if what i: 
yields was not to be returned again. All organize 
bodies diſſolve, and turn at laſt to earth. During 
this diſſolution, their volatile parts riſe into the & 
moſphere, and are diſperſed about. Thus the re. 
mains of animals are ſcattered in the air, the can, 
and water; and, perhaps, the parts which fly into the 
atmoſphere are much the leaſt numerous. All theſe 
particles, diſperſed here and there, unite ſoon again 
in new organized bodies, which will in their turn, 
undergo the fame change. Theſe conſtunt trans- 
formations, this circulation, which began with the 
World, will only end wich it. But the moſt re- 
markable, or at leaſt the moſt intereſting to us, 3 
that which relates to -ourfelves, We know that 
our bodies were not originally, nor will they hereaf- 
ter be compoſed of the fame numberof particles as 
| preſent. Our bodies, when in our mother's womb, 
were entremely fmall; they were larger at our 
birth; and, ſmet then, they have increaſed to ff. 
deen or twenty times the fizez conſequently, blood, 
| Deb, and Aber foreign ſubſtances, drawn from the 
vegetable creation, which did not orig 
rler. to our bodies, have fince been united 
5 with them, and are become parts of ourſelves. The 
we are under of eating every day fhews 2 
continual waſte of the _ and that this en 
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be repaired by food. A great deal evaporates 5 + 


ſenſibly ; for it appears, from certain expt 
made by a great phyſician upon himſelf, that, out of 
eight pounds of food, which a man in health may - 
me every day, there is but a fiftieth part of it which 
turns to his own ſubſtance : All the reſt goes off 
by perſpiration, or other excretions. From this 
it may be inferred, that, ten.years Hence; there will 
not remain many of the particles of which we are 
now compoſed. And finally, when our bodies 
ſhall have gone through, ſeveral: changes, they will 
be transformed into duſty till the day of reſurrection, 
when that laſt and happy revolution will fix them 


immutably and for ever. Let us rejoice in this fu» 


ture ſtate, where we ſhall be free from all the 
changes of this life. Let us behold, with ſerenity, 
the daily revolutions to which all earthly things are 
ſubject, and which are neceſſary in our preſent 
fate. It is. by this means that we ſhall draw neat - 
er to perfection. Can we fail to rejoice in the en- 
pectation of fo great a revolution? When the earth 
ſtall have ſuffered its great and laſt change, then 
ſhall we enter into new. heavens.and. new Wy 
where chere will not be a ſhadow of . 
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God, will trace him not only in thoſe immenſe 
vlobes which compoſe the ſyſtem of the univerſe, 
but alfo in the little worlds of inſects, plants, and 

metals. He will acknowledge and adore W 

Wiſdom as much in the ſpider's 1 web, as in the p pOW- 

er of gravitation, which attracts che earth 00 

the ſun. Theſe reſearches are now the eaſier, a 

the uſe of microſcopes diſcover to us new ſcenes, 

and new worlds, in which we behold in miniature, 
all that can excite our admiration. Thoſe who have 
not opportunities to make uſe of theſe inftruments, 
may read at leaſt, with pleaſure, ſome remarks on 

microſcopic object. —Let us, in the firſt place, 
| obſerve the inanimate world. Behold thoſe moſſes, 

and the graſs which God has produced in ſuch 3- 

' bundance. Of how many fine dreads and little par- 

ticles are thoſe plants compoſed ! What variety in 

the forms and La ps ! Who could count all theit 


7 ſorts and kinds! Think of the multitude of little 


parts which any one is compoſed of; and into which 
it may be divided. If an hexagon po the ſize of an 
inch contains an hundred millions of viſible parti- 
ces; 1 7151 could calculate all PO of which 4 
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mountain muſt be compoſe: 
des of water may de ſuſpende« of 

needle, how many niuſt there be in 4 obtain 4 
low many in the rivers and Teas!” If from à light- 


des of light” than there are grains of ſund over the 


 vhole earth, how: many fiery: particles muſt fly out 
at a great fire in the ſpace” of an hour! If a grain 


how many muſt there be in the human body! If o- 
doriferous bodies can exhale enough of odoriferous 
corpuſcles, to ſend the perfume to great diſtances, 
without any ſenſible lofs of their own weight, it 


to calculate the pro 


igious number oft theſe parti cles. 


ner time the air ſwarms with live-creatur 
trop of water is a little world inhabited. 


mumerable ſwarms of flies, gnats, and other inf 


prodigious ſhoals muſt there be in proport 
the hole eat 


ler inſects and worms are there crawling on tlie 
ground or underneath it, the number of which is 
known only to Go 1 \Dbex not the 
You. m. | OO 


Creator 


el candle there iſues in a minute many more parti- 


of ſand contains ſeveral millions of: particles of air, 


would require an eternity for the human mind even Te 


If we paſs next to the animated creation, the Teene 
will in a manner extend to infinity. In the ſum 


of a tree is a colony of inſects; and perhaps Fry | 
grain of ſand contains 2 multitude of animated be- 


ings, Each plaut, grain, and flower feed a m-. 
lon of creatures; Every one muſt have ſeen the in. 2 


which collect together in a very ſmall ſpace z7 what 5 
h; und in the immenſe exphnſe rb 
the atmoſphere + How: many millions vf füll al. 


money | 
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1 Creator ſuike us with aſtoniſhment, when we re 


fle& on. ann of parts of which theſe little 
creatures are compoſed, whoſe exiſtence is ſcarce 


experiments, ſhould we imagine that there were x 
nimals a million of times leſs than a grain of ſand, 


ER with organs of nutrition, motion, &c. There are 


ſhell fiſh, ſo ſmall, that even through a microſcope, 


they ſearee appear as large as a grain of barley, and 
Yet they are living animals, with very hard houſes, 


in which there are different apartments. How ex- 
tremely {mall is a mite, and yet, this almoſt imper- 


Ai atom, when ſeen through a microſcope, is 
y animal, perfect in all its limbs, of a regular 
. ng full of life and Gs and provided with 
all the neceſſary organs. Although this animal is 
ſcarce viſible to us, it has many parts ſtill ſmal- 
ler. -One circumſtance particularly admirable is, 
that the glafſes which diſcover ſo many defects in 


the beſt finiſhed works of man, ſhew us nothing in 


1 theſe microſcopic objects but regularity and perfec- 
tion. How ineonceivably fine and tenuous are the 
ſpider's threads! It has been calculated, that 36,000 


of them would only make the thickneſs of common 

| ſewing ſilk. Each of the ſix papillz, from whence 
the ſpider draws the viſcuous liquor with which it 
makes the web, is compoſed-of many leſſer inſenſible 


papillaæ, which ſerve as ſo many wire · drawing irons 
for the threads to paſs through, in ſuch numbers, 


that one of the ſtrongeſt of them conſiſts of 6000 


eee How cults ſtrike the mind with 
4 3 . aſtoniſhment. 


1 £ 


known! If we could not at any time prove it by 


GREATNESS. or 60D. Py, - | 


* ſoniſhmeat.. But, ſuppoſe we had microſcopes, 1 
be which could magnify ſome. millions of times . | 
55 than thoſe do through which the mite appears as 
i nume as a grain of barley, what wonders might we 


| not then diſcover ! 1 Even then we ſhould not be a- . 
ble to ſee to the end. It would be preſumptuous , 
ind extravagant to ſuppoſe it. Each creature has 
zkind of infinity, and the more we contemplate the 
| works of God, the more al the miracles of his 
power multiply in our ſight. Our imagination is 
loſt in the two extremes of "nature, the great, and 
the ſmall z and we know not in which to admire © 
the divine power moſt, whether in thoſe immenſe 
globes which roll over our heads, or in choſo mi- 
croſcopic objects, almoſt imperceptible to the fight» ay 
Let the contemplation of J0&s-works be therefore 
our moſt pleaſing occupa ation: The trouble Wwe. 
may take in ſtudying than will be well rewarded, 1 
by the pure and innocent pleaſures they afford. It e 
will awaken in us an ardent deſire to arrive at thoſs =, 
happy regions, where- we ſhall not want micro- 
ſcopes or teleſcopes to diſcover the wonders of God's _ 
works, which will all be diſtin&ly viſibleto us, ſoass 
| to know the deſign, conſtruction, and connection ß 
each object; where endleſs hymns will be chaunted 
to the praiſe of the Creator of the univerſe; and 
where all diſtinction of great and ſmall will be at an 
end, as all will be great DN and INE AO 
with Jy vag N | 
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W 158 that 1 it rows: gradually colder ever 
day. In the laſt month we loſt. part of the 
warmth of autumn, but the cold was then very mo- 
derate, as the earth was till warmed by the rays of 
the ſun. This month is colder /already; and the 
ſhorter the days grow, che more will the earth loſe 
of its heat, and conſequently the cold will inereaſe. 
From ng roms ap do ve reflect as we 
tor ſo ke we 1 chifatentiepioyreſy 40 
cold. In the firſt place, This gradual increaſe is in- 
 Ciſpenſably neceſſary to prevent the diſorders, and 
perhaps the total: deſtruction of the human frame. 
E the cold we 


- ould: be at once numbed and chilled to death. 
H eaſily do we catch colds in the cool ſummer 
evxenings; and how: much worſe would it be if we 
were to paſs ſuddenly from the burning beats of 
8 rte the chilling cold of winter. With What 
health and lives, by granting us ſuch a temperature 
of air during the months immediately following 
ſummer, as to prepare us by degrees to bear the 


increaſe of cold, witho ut = bad effeRs 1 . 
t 


} 


experience in the depth of winter 
was to come ſuddenly the beginning of autumn, we 


rerefore, has the Creator guarded our 


th 


= by the graduat'3 pri 


SAFES SIPSFa er” 


| „ark. ER, ade. 
What would b 


come of cheſe animals 'WHoſe ebf. 
ſbtutions cannot bear cold, if winter wits to Ser 
ſuddenly without notice upon them. Tub thirds 


of the birds end -inſeQs- would be defteyed iu — 


night, and their neſts and eggs 8 with wart but © 


W ts 1 Hits unter 2 bros — - 725 
places where they may ſleep quietly and ſeetire Pa „ 
ting the ſevere . It would be no leſs fatal 1 


to our fields and gardens were the earth to be fud- 
denly deprived of the ſummer's heat. All plants, 
particularly the exotic plants, would inevitably pe- 
fin. Spring would produce mo nor 


mmer a id ve fuss de e 


conſider it of little conſequences tat from the end = 
of ſummer to the beginning of winter the heat 


ſhould gradually give place to cold. Theſe inſen- 


ible changes were nedeſſary for our preſeryagion,: 
and that of the produce of the earth, Preſum̃ptu- 
ous man, though ſo often daxing to murmur at ts 
laws of nature, would ſoon find to his colt, wer 


Ee 
9 


he able to derange one ſingle wheel in the great I 


machine of the world, that he,would. do much. miſ- . 
chief, but could ae nothing better. Nothing f in 


nature operates ſuddenly. | ere, is,no revolution 


without a proper preparation. : "Al natural events 


ſucdeed one another by degrees, 3 alli in the moſt 5 


gular manner, and preciſely. at the appointed tinge, 


Order is $ the Seat! law 3 God! lays. down in the 


23 "pans; government 


% 2 6 # a 


= to ſtudy. this be 


p tn 8 3 wi meet 
and ſo perfect. Let it be our conſtant employment 
ty, this perfection, in the works 
af God, and at everꝝ ſeaſon of the year to trace the 
divine wiſdom. and goodneſs. We ſhould then 
ceaſe thoſe ſenſeleſs. murmurs w 


1 fend the Creator fo often. We ſhould find order, 


m, and goodneſs, in the very thing s we {an- 
y imperfect, and we ſhould ſay 9 from the 
ſtrongeſt conviction, that © all the paths of the 


Lord are mercy and a unto fuch as oaks 
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3 | Renurarions on. Snow. 


| inquire i into its nature and uſe. Suck 3 is the fate of 


moſtobjeas which we have daily before us, though. 
we e derive 1 many advantages from them. Thoſe 


A 3 moſt worth attending to are often what we 
| Jeaſt value. Let. us learn to be wiſer, and let us 
employ ſome moments in reflecting upon ſnow. It 
formed of very light vapours, Which congeal in 
> the atmoſphere, and fall again in flakes more or leſs 
"I me ar * the ſnow 3 is e 2 


— 


WP, 


h which we of. 


N nne 8 * winter, the dulleft ſeaſon of the year, 
MY the ground i is often covered with ſnow. Every 
body ſees it fall, but very few. take the. trouble to 


but there are ſome of eight angles, ot 
and ſome alſo of an irregulhr ſhape. The beſt way 
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ſo ſmall, ank Me « fine dry duſt, Thisows- 7 


"Weobſerre, that the Hakes are larger with | 


us in „nN as the cold is more moderate, and 55 
they become ſmaller when it freezes hard. The 


little fakes of ſnow are generally like hexagon a, 


of examining them is to receive the ſnow on-white 


paper. But there has not hitherto been any ſatis. Et 1 
factory cauſe given for the variety of forms. as. 


to the whiteneſs of this meteor it is-not*difficult to- 


explain. Snow is extremely thin and light; ons 17 5 


quently it has a great many pores, which are e 


 fainly full of air. It is beſides compoſed of parts 


more or leſs. cloſe and. compadi: Such a ſubſtance - 
does not admit the rays of the ſun or-abſorb them 


on the con 
which makes it appear white to us. Snow new! 
fallen is twenty-four times lighter than water: - . 


24 meaſures of ſhow are melted, they produce but : 5 
one of water. Snow is not frozen water, but only _ 
frozen vapours. It evaporates conſiderably, whick 


the moſt intenſe cold eannot prevent. It has been 
doubted whether it ſnowed at ſeaz but thoſe who 


| have gone voyages in the winter on the northern 
ſeas aſſure us, they have had a great deal of ſnow. | 
there. It is known that the high mountains are 
vexver entirely free from ſnow. If part of it melts, 
it is ſoon Ow "ey more. . " REY being muck. 
” warmer 


2 roceeds from the great cold of choſe couns- f Le 
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trary, it reflects them very ſtrongiy,. ED 


s N O Ww. 


varmei it plains than on heights, it may rain 
nn while it ſnow§s heavily on high mountains. 
| Snow is of uſe in ſeveral ways. As th winter cold 
is Cs more hurtful to vegetables than to animalz, 
ts would periſh if they were not preſerved 
ſome covering. God ordained. therefore, that 
8 rain, which in ſummer cools and revives the 
| plants, ſt ſhould in winter fall in the form of a ſoft 
wool to caver the yegetables, and to guard them 
from the inclemency of froſt and winds. The ſnow 
bas a degree gf warmth in it, but not too much, f 
8 to choak the grain, As, Me all other vapourg, 
it contains different ſalts, which it leaves in the 
gteund when it welts, this much enriches the 
earth; The ; mow. not only moiſtens the 
earth, but waſhes every thing hurtful, away from 
the winter ſeeds and plants. What! | eee 
ſnow- water helps to fill up the ſprings.and ri 
which. had diminiſhed during winter. 28 247 4 
Theſe reflections may convince us that inter 
las its adyantages, and is nat fo. melancholy a fen. 
ſon as many imagine. Let us look up with joy and 
zratitude — honefirens God who cauſes 
Blei Wien clouds of ſnow: up- 
e to murmiu, when 
| where dif 
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Nw that' nature is deprived of ſo many. crea- 
tures, , Which rendered it beautiful and ani- 
mated, it appears dead. - Moſt of the animals that 


| have diſappeared are buried in a profound ſleep for 


the winter. This is the caſe, not only with the 


ſpails, but the bugs, ants, flies, ſpiders, caterpillars, 


frogs, lizards, and ſerpents, It is a miſtake, to ſup. 


poſe that the ants lay up proviſions for the winter. 


The leaſt cold numbs them, and they remain in that 


N v * MB 1 R ae. MY 


- 


ate till the. return of ſpring. Of what uſe then 


| would their ſtores be, fince nature has. prevented 


their. requiring food in winter 7 What they collect 


in ſummer, with ſo much care, is not for their ſub- 
ſiſtence: They uſe it as materials to build their ha- 
bitations. There are alſo many birds, who, when 


food begins to fail, hide themſelves under ground, 


or in caves, to tices, all the Winter. It is at leaſt 


aflerted that, before winter, the ſbore-ſwallows hide 
under ground, the wall. ſwallows in the hollows of 


trecs.or old buildings, and the common-ſwallows go 


to the end of, ponds, 2 and faſten themſelves i in pairs 
c they remain lifeleſs and mo- 


to ſome. reeds,, wher 
tionleſs, till they are revived by the return of fine 
weather. There are alſo ſome beaſts, which bury 
9 in the * at the end of ſummer. 


The 
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| lately live without cating. The | 
ter, they are ſo fat that ſome of them weigh twen⸗ 


8 LEEP OF 
| The moſt retharkable of them is the mountain xy, 


which generally makes its abode in the Alps. Tho | 


it loves to be on the higheſt mountains, in the re. 
gion of ice and ſnow, it is ſooner numbed with 
cold. than any other animal; for which reaſon, it 
retires, about the eud of September, or the begin. 


9 ning of Odtober, into its ſubterraneous diag to 


remain there till April. There is much art and pre. 


caution in the plan of their winter reſidence, It is 


a ſort of gallery, the two branches of which hare 
each their particular opening, and both terminate 


in a place without any, where they live. One of 
| theſe two wings goes Hoping down underneath their 


\ dwelling place ; and, it is in this lower Part of their 
Io that they leave their excrement, which the 
wet carries away. The other wing is the higheſt, 


and is their place of entrance in and out. Their 
| dwelling-place i is lined with "moſs and hay. They 
make no proviſion for winter, as it would be uſe- 
| leſs to them. Before they enter the 


Cir. winter quar- 
ters, they prepare themſelyes eacli its bed of mol) 


and hay, and then, having well cloſed the entrance 
into their houſes, they compoſe themſelves to ſleep. 


As long as this ftate of inſenbbility laſts, they abſo- 
ginning of win⸗ 


ty pounds, but, by degrees, they fall away, and are 
very thin in ſpring. As they do not eat in winter, 


they have no evacuations. Their great gut is fur- 


7 73 niſhed with valves, in the form of a ring, which re- 
—W Marktrran pv 
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td that, 1 3 HF to feel . : 


old, they go to ſome ſpring, and driuk copioully FF 
fr a long time, till what they diſcharge i is as clear 


nd as pure as when they drank i it. A natural in- 
ict prompts them to it, in order to prevent the 


corruption which the accumulated matter in their 
ſtomachs might occaſion, during their long ſleep. 


When theſe rats are diſcovered in, their retreats, 
they are found rolled up round, and ſunk into the _ 
hay. Their xoſe is laid on their belly, that they 


may not breathe a damp air. During their torpid 1. 


tate, they are carried away, without being wake 


e, and they may even be killed without appearing 
to fret it. There is another ſort of rats whoſe ſleep 


h as long and as ſound as theſe, ,and' are therefore... 


calted the fleepers. The bears eat prodigioully at 
the beginning of winter, as if they meant to eat 
enough at onte for their whole lives. As they are 
naturally fat, and are exceſſively ſo at the end of 
autumn, this abundance of fat enables them to bear 


their abſtinence, during their winter's: repoſe. The 


badgers prepare for their retreat into their bur- 


rows in the ſame manner. The inſtinct of theſe, 


and many other animals, teaches them thus to diſ- 8 


penſe with food for à conſiderable time. Their 


very firſt winter, (before experience could inform 


them) they foreſee and prepare for their long ſleep. 


ln their peaceable retreats, they know not wat 
want, hunger, or cold is they know no ſeaſon but 
ſummer, It is remarkable that all animals do not 
ni in winter. e * hy yl 1 


: N unprepared, and, that ſuddenly Weed and 


them, as we certainly ſhould ; for it is che ſturm 
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the ſevere cold, eam alſo fupport : an abſtinence of 1 
veral months. If winter was to come upon them 


numbed with want of food and the cold Ar, "they 
mould fill ſurvive it, the only thing + could 
Wonder at would be the ftrength of their conſtit 
tion. But, as they know how to prepare in time 
Fa their "ſleep, with much care and precaution, it 
muſt be imputed to a wonderful Mſtinct beſtowel 
upon them by the Creator The wifdom and good: 
neſs of God have ſupplied all the wants of his crea 
tures, and this by a thouſand means 5 which no tive | 
. ae es could think 1 5 nn 
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Peg 9 are f e many who at this — 


1 — 44 eee 
not conſider that we might be ie ne 


which purify. the atmoſphere. To be convinced 
of this, we need only: attend to the gener | tempe- 
rature of this ſeaſon. What thick and wunwhole- 
ſome fogs, what 1 rainy y, dark, and cloudy days it 


| brings? — ana 


rom us; 
and this is certainly doing us a great ſervice. Th 
 cniverſe is governed by the ſame laws as man, who, - 11 ; 
may be called a little world. Our health de. nd. | 


1 AX SH. 


become, noxious, it is neceſſary it ſhould be in per 


3 gentle mild winds, but by 3 
rent countries; and by'forming them into 3 aſs & 
nix together the good and bad, and thus corre 

one with the her. Storms are even uſeful at ſea· Pats 
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If it was not ol mn violently agitated, the very calm- 
neſs of ſlt-wajer would occaſion. it a degree of p | 


nerable ſhots of fiſh which live in it, but might 
alſo be very hurtful to travellers. . Motion is the, : 
ſoul of all nature. It preſerves. | 
oder, and faves them > th 4d uction. Why. 
ſhould the ſea be excepted from the 3 | 
the ſea which is the common receptacle for all the 


a e 5 


r 


a” * 


vegetable ſubſtances putrefy ? If the ſea was nut in 
perpetual motion, the water would ſtagnate, and 


3 neceſſary to tho ſea, as circulation is tothe blood. L 
of animals, and the other cauſes Which give. it * 

gentle, uniform, - and almoſt inſenſible motion, are 
not N to ſhake and is the whole mals. 


ſe 
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in a great ineaſure, on the agitation and mixing of 5 Sp 
| our humours, which would otherwiſe corrupt. . WM NR 
s the ſame with the world. That the air may not e 


erz EE 2 LO 


trefaction, WhicT would. not only deſtroy. the i 3 N 


dregs of the earth, and wherein ſo many animal and 5 


neck us with an inſupportable ſtench. Motion is 
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Nothing. but fa" could anſwer this purpoſe ; and 
we ſee what advantages reſult from them to man. 
13 and to all animated creatures. Theſe are the 
ules of florms, and the reaſons which ought to pre- 
vent us from conſidering them as deſtructive — 55 
and inſtruments of divine vengeance. It is certain. 
ly true, that ſtorms have often ſunk ſhips richly 
laden, deſtroy ed the hopes of the OM and par- 
dener, laid wat whole provinces, and ſpread ter- 
ror, deſolation, and horror all around ; but what i is 
there in nature which has not its inconveniend 
and which may not in ſome reſpects prove fatal} 


Shall we'reckon tlie ſun amongſt the evils of this 


world, becauſe Its ſituation makes the earth barren 
for dme months, and becauſe at other times its heat 
Burns and dries up out gramm and fields? The phe- 
nomena of nature, which ou ght to appear formi- 
dableè to us, are only thoſe where tlie advantages 


are nothing in compariſon of the evils they draw 


upon us. But can this be ſaid of ſtorhis, if we con- 


ſider the uſes which reſult from them? Let us 


then acknowledge that God has planned all with 
wiſdom, and that we ought to be content with 
che preſent ſtate of thitigs. Happy thoſe who are 
convinced that every thing throughout the univerſe 


tends to the univerſal good of the creatures in it! 


That whatever evils thete may be in the world, 
they are compenſated by numbetleſs advantages; 


and that the very means which Providence makes 


ule of to chaſtiſe us, are in themſelves indiſpenſable 


6 the * effect of which makes ample 


hs amends 
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propunyY 8 eee open by 
chance, for every thing has i its real and certain 
cauſe. But what we call chance is no more than 
of ſeveral cauſes, Which 
produce an unforeſeen effect. Experience ſhews us 
that this often happens in life. Unforeſeen aecidents 
may entirely change the fortune of men, and over - 


the unexpected meetir 


throw all their deſigns. It ſeems, as if naturally; 


| the race ſhould be to the ſwift, and the battle to 

the ſtrong; and ſucceſs to the wiſe; yet it does not 
always happen ſo; for an unexpected event, a fa. 
vourable eireumſtance, an accident impoſſible to © 
foreſee, often does more than all human power, 
knowledge, or prudence could do. How much to 
Kin be, if a wiſe and ; 

ate events for them! 
How could God govern mankind; if what we call 
chance did not obey his voice? The fate of men, 
families, fand even whole kingdonis often depend 
on circumſtances, which appear to us inſignificant 
aid trifling. If we take from Providence the rule 


beneficent Hand did not r 


over theſe ſmall events, we muſt at the ſame time 
(uppoſe the greateſt revolutions in the world equal- 
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ACCIDENTS. -- 


| dk for the — evils which way! in i fome | 
caſes ann from e 1 


r 
3 = 


df unforeſcen/accigents chat P 


wWieth aduüration, we conclude witl 
| chat a Being infinitely wiſe muſt preſide wk | 
Wich how much more reaſon ought we to draw 
dis iuference, when we reflect on the great events 
which are produced by accidents, which no human 


ac cc 1 » 11 N 18. Ts 


that accidents Ar ail CO wr 

ral | happineſs or miſery in a great meaſure depend. 

| It! is evident that we cannot guard againſt theſe ſort 

of accidents, becauſe we cannot foreſee them; but it 

| follows from thence, that theſe unexpected events, 

TE Which are above our - or ne, 

Th Fr By nent of God we are 
"1 eee, ores a accordin nd 


| rr pipes mens) b Per we may 
depend upon it, that God will more- particu 
watch over us. In all other caſes, the endeavours 
and induſtry of man ought to coneur with the aid 
and protection of Heaven. It is only on oceaſion 
As in all that we call chance, we viſibly diſcover 
: traces of the wiſdom, goodneſs, and juſtice of God, 
. at 18 Vi 


of Providence ſhines with pecüliar tuftre, When 
the beauty, order, and plan of the 8 


wo.iſdom could foreſee? Have we not a thouſand 
enamples, that the hap may N of n the 


+ x 21 8 7 - 4 L 3 * Pry 
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; t that chance itſelf muſt be fubſed>to d | 
- vinediredtion.' It is even there that the government 


Ako 


ACCIDENTS. 15 
fate of nations, the ſucceſs of wy, ney | 1 | 


. in Kin gos | | q. 
N intirely unfepptbett ! An e ed event 
may interrupt projects the moſt ſecretly: and beſt- 
_ concerted, and deſtroy the moſt powerful forces. 
It is in Providence alone we can reſt our faith, 
pracey Rn With ey eile Ve may be 


Cod can dacdver is. 3 eee nknowr 
to ourſelyes. The lively perfualion of thiscomforts- 
able due engl an one hand, to inſpire us with | 
| | ndeſt reſpe for the Ruler of the uni- Th 
verſe; and; on che other, to put our whole truſt in 
God, 4 60 look up to him on every occaſion thro? 
life. This truth ought alſo to curb: our pride, and 
to inſpire the high and the mighty of this 8 
with the religious fear they ought to have of the 
great Being, in whole hands there are a thouſand 
means unknown te us, by which the whole ſiruc- 
ture of happineſs we haye proudly raiſed, may be 
deſtroyed, ""Lafty, This fame truth is hihly cal- - 
culated to baniſh all doubt, all eare andiſorrow from 
our minds. The infinitely wiſe Being has a thou- - 
fand wonderful v ways unknown to us. „ They are the 
ways of merey and goodnefs. He wiſhes the hap- 
pineſs of his children, and nothing can e *. 
mm⸗ . e e 2 
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Tor Grrarxrss or Gov. 


JOTHING is more proper. ne man than'ts: com 
deavour to form to himſelf ideas of God in 


ane degree worthy his greatneſs and majeſty. It 


is true, that it is as impoſſible for us to compre. · 
tain the ſeas within 


hend him perfectly, as to CON 
< the hollow of our hand, or to mete the heavens 
« with the ſpan.” God is at the ſame time much 


known to us, and much hidden from us. He is 
near us, and yet raiſed much above us; near to us 
as to his exiſtence; above us, and leh from . 
us as to his nature, perfection, and decrees. But it 
is our duty to endeavour to know him ſo as to con- 
ceive the ſentiments of veneration ſo juftly due to 


him. To aſſiſt our weakneſs in this reſpect, let us 


compare him with what men eſteem and admire the 
moſt, and we ſhall ſee that God is infinitely above 
all. We admire the power of kings, and we are 


aſtoniſhed when we hear or ſee, that they have con- 
quered vaſt empires, taken towns and fortreſſes, 
raiſed ſtately buildings, and been the means of har 
pineſs or miſery to whole nations. But if we are 


' ſtruck with the power of a man, who is but duſt and 
aſhes, and moſt of whoſe exploits are owing to fo- 
_ reign arms, how muſt we admire the power of God, 


who od the foundation of the earth, who made 


the 


x4 
os 


. 


A . 
- 


5 g 


Vr 
2 


. it. Dos 


the heavens. who habe the FRY in his winks and 

ſupports the immenſe fabric of the univerſe. We 
xe with reaſon aſtoniſhed at the heat of the ſun, 
the impetuoſity of the winds, hes roaring of the- 
ea, the claps of thunder, and the- ſwift: flaſhes of 


| lightning 3; but. it is God that gives heat to the ſung, 


who thunders in the clouds, who.walketh upon the 


Lings of the wind, who raiſes the ſtorm, and calms | 


the waves of the ſea - We very properly reſpect 
thoſe who diſtinguifh themſelves by the extent of 
their genius and kng 57 ledge; ;- but what is all the. 
underſtanding and knowledge of man in compariſon 


with that of. the ſupreme Being, to whom all things 


re known, all viſible; who counts the ſtars in the 


ky as the ſand of the ſea; who knows the courſe 


= each drop of rain that falls will take; and who, | | 


with a.ſingle glance, beholds the paſt, the preſent, 
and the future at the ſame moment? How much 


wiſdom: ſhines in the conſtruction of: the univerſe, | 
in the courſe of the ſtars, in the plan of our globe, 
in the leaſt w worm, and 1 in the ſmalleſt flower. Thoſe 
re 1aaſter-pieces which infinitely ſurpaſs the great- 

eſt and moſt perfect work of man. We are dazzled . 
with the ſplendor of riches, and we admire in pa- 


hees the magnificence of furniture, the luxury of 


claths, the beauty of the e the gold, f 
fiver, and precious ſtones which ſhine on every 


| fide. But all this, How little is it if compared with 


the riches of the Lord our God, whoſe throne is g 

in the heavens, and the earth his footſtool. The 

heaven a are 8 the earth alſo is _ the habita- 
ble 


e N 
all that can: Kart hc hippines of his creatures, al 


2 to his good pleaſure. We reſpect the poten- 
dates of "yg eee sf Hu ey command multitudes 


- extends' der eee 6 

ants? How great is he to Vi al ah ing 
narchs of the world are fervants; and who ſees 2 
„ ren eee and feraph 


— rem were Treg 
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ee eee x 
_ the fame of Kings WHO ebam Sid je Z 
governed well their fates, and happily 4ccomplit- a 
ed/preat defigtis': : But behold! the Works of the moſt t 
God! the creation of the itumene üniverſe, MM 1 

rvation'df ſo many enn the wife and. 

ernment of the 'univerſal empire, the ret 

n of mankind, the re- ward and puniſhment 

c every} 700d and bad aQion. "Can. any thing be 
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Lor ſweet content take poſeſon of our fouls 298 
God is good. L erey ſhine through 


The world, and all it contains, proclaim, and are 1 
| i 4 him ans The heavens and the earth 


es by night, all things Ht be 
life or motion proclaim the mighty God. Conſider 
the works of his hands. Men and brutes ſhew ud 
that his glory is infinite. Even the objects that 
appear leaſt in our eyes, the blade of graſs, and the 
grain of ſarid, teach'us to know the Lord. Aſk the 


8 the depths of the ocean, the winds and the 
tempeſt, the worm chat crawls 1 in the duſts They \ 
will tell you that his wiſdom is infinite, and his 


r r S FAST 


praiſe and exalt him, to whom we owe exiſtence 
and life? Our bodies, and the ſouls which animate 
them, are gifts of his hands, If we are a pr 
adverſity, if oppreſſed with ſorrows, ſcarce. do we 
feel the weight of them, when God enables us to 
ſupport ate He comes to our aſſiſtance, and our 
evils are baniſhed. Or my ſoul! thou haſt long e en- 
berjenced this. | 


E 
= 


be 


way 


AR 


ll his works. 12 0 us conteinplate his mighty deeds. _ 7 5 


fun that rules by day, and 


mountains and the abyſs, the heights of the heavens 4 


power wonderful. OI how ſhall we worthily 


to 


Let me never forget i, nor gige 


1”: DISCOVERY | 

| way to the fear of being deſerted: by a God, . 

eannot hate his children. Let us therefore fubmit 

to his holy will. Let us bleſs him for all his diſpen. 

fations, perſuaded that he will accompliſh all his 

_ merciful deſigns ; for, he | is 9 ee and 
et! in means. 
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ReTLzericke on Max's, Discoveny, or TAE 


Mons N . . that man, by b bis 
« own ingenuity alone, produced the element 

* of fire, which did not exiſt upon the ſurface of 
- & the earth.” It is very true, that fire. does not 
appear to be 2 natural production, and that it is: 
ble-the uſe of it might be a long time unknown; 
but, does it follow from thenee, that man made 
the diſcovery, either by his own wiſdom, or by 
chance. If there could be favages in the world, 
who did not know tlie uſe of it, they might per- 
ons by chance, or in length of time, produce 
fire by the rubbing together two pieces of wood, or 
- by ſttiking a flint: But, how far is this from know - 
ing the uſe of it? One might ſce ſparks of fire, a 

\  thoufind times, without underſtanding the nature 
of this element; without knowing its power of giv- 
| Ing warmth, of expelling tlie horror of darkneſs; . 
Without RI. how it could be. made 2 


0 * FIR TY 287 
uf to dreſs vicuals, to bake enten ware, to boil 
vater, or to melt metals. Pieces of wood rubbed 
together kindle in time; but why ſhould a man, 
who is ſuppoſed not to know the uſe of fire, amuſe 
himſelf in rubbing wood? Suppoling he ſhould have 
done ſo without any deſign, he muſt alfo, without 
knowledge or Jen, have placed himſelf near a 
heap of combuſtible matter. Then indeed, the fire 
having been produced, might make him feel a pleaſ- 

ing warmth, but it muſt ſoon have been followed | 

by a ſharp pain; the effects of this element 
intirely unknown to him. If a diſcover To hazard- 
* ous, and at the ſame time ſo uſeful, ha been made 

by a man, his name and country e have been 

4s well known, all over the world, as the benefits. 1 
that reſult from the diſcovery. wwe are told of 4 

certain Prometheus; but he is atcuſed of facrilege, 

zb having ſtolen fire from Heaven, This element 
has been known at all times, and in all countries, 
and has been-almsſt every where conſidered as ſa- 
cred, as a gift from heaven. In ſome counties, 
they wiſhed to keep it perpetually burning upon 


_ 


the purpoſe z which ſeems to prove, that man was 

never without ſo uſeful a gift, and that he received 
it from the hand of God himſelf. Why ſhould the: 
Creator, whoſe goodneſs ihines through all things; 
have made his creature to ſuffer ſuch dreadful incon- 
veniencies, ſo capable of degrading him to the ſta- 
tion of a brute, when it was ſo eaſy to deliver hin 
from it? 2 it not more een to ſuppoſe, that; 
5 |  bavin "# 


_ altars. Virgins and prieſts were conſecrated for 75 


Fo 20 offs nee to him, this firſt Ac dee 
| x z which could alone revive. the hope vf the ſinner. 


tures 8 teln 
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was rewarded by a viſible ſign of God's acceptance, 


And what token could be more proper than that 
bk a miraculous fire, ſuch as that which conſumes Ml 557 
the Lacrifice at the conſecration of the, tabernacle, Wl © 


5 and which, by God's command was never to be Ml ir: 


merey likewiſe towards hin 


| extinguiſhed. | A miraculons. ſtriking mark of d. Wl *- 
vine anger ts juſt vengeance: on the vic- 
tim, the emblem of the ſinner, but a n full of 


quainted with the goodneſs * his almighty Father, 
Ge the 8 ee element, which, in all pro» 
ul f himi NY have diſcovered 
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17 te the æra of the world's © creation ie 
ing to the Scriptures, it can ſcarce have ſubſifl- 
dg above 6090 \ years. Thoſe who ſuppoſe it much 
. older judge contrary an reaſon: and to the hiſtori · 
cal u 8 red to us. The hiftory of 
15 Mankind does not go farther back than that which 
1 Le; papa tranſmitted to us; for all that has been 
acl to >the ori origin of the antients is with. 
out 


— : 


R or, te. 


beyond the deluge. | As to the chro 


The Pheniciatis have had no hiſtorian more antient 
han Sanchoniaton who lived after Moſes. The E> 

yptian hiſtory does not extend beyond Cham the 
of Noah; aud the books of the Jewiſh lawgiver 
ire the moſt antient, as well as the moſt authentic 
fall the monuments of antiquity. If the world 
was ſome million of years older, it muſt have been 
nuch more peopled than it is. Population has been 
conſtantly increaſing finee the deluge, and yet there 
night be three. times as many inhabitants on the 
earth as there are in theſe gl It has been com 
puted, that at leaſt 3000 millions of men inight live 
upon our globe; and yet it is not imagined that 
there are in reality much more than 2080 millions. 
un Aſia they reckon. 650 millions, in Africa and 
America 300, and in Europe 160. If we conſider 


r . . 


of them diſcoyered at fartheſt above two or three 
thouſand years ago. Man owes his aptitude for 
ts and ſciences, nut only to his nature and his 
| reaſon, but to neceſſity, and the defire to procure 
limſelf conveniencies and pleaſures; Alſo to vanity 
and ambition, and to luxury the child of plenty, 
which creates wants. This propenſity has always | 
been obſerved amongſt men. Hiſtory carries us 
back to times, when even the moſt neceſlary arts 
vere ſcarce invented, and thoſe but very imper- 
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aut foundation, and even the hiltory does not —— 
# the Chineſe. they are, viſibly full of falchoods 


the arts invented by man, we find they were none 


kaly known; and when they had ſcarce an r : 


— 
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of the firſt princip Jes: of ſciences. - Four e 
be years ago mankind were ſtill in a ſtate of great! 
noranoe upon moſt ſubjects. If we calculate ac, 

cording to the progreſs made ſince then, and after- 
Wards go back to the remoteſt times, we may it 
ſome degree fix the zra when men knew nothing, 
in other words, the birth of human kind. If their 
exiſtenee had been of a longer date, it would be 
impoſſible that the moſt uſeful and orgs rn 
arts ſhould be unkriown t6 them fot many ages. Or 
the contrary, all that the human mind is capable 
| *' of muſt have been diſcovered long ago: From this 
EM : ene, therefore; we may again conclude, 
| _ _- that the vera of the creation of man is that which 


> 


| Moſes. has aſſigned in his hiſtory. Would it not be 


„„ abſurd to ſuppoſe, that men cotild be buried in the 
|. darkeſt ignorance, and plunged in a Kind of lethars 
. Fe thouſands of years, and then waken all at 
dnee to invent arts, to procure themſelves the com. 
— forts and pleaſures of life. Another eircumſtance 

ſhould here be mentioned. Almoſt all Europe was 
| formerly covered with immenſe foreſts, and very 
3 few (cities er villages were ſeen, | It muſt conſe: 
1 en have been then leſs peopled. Germany, for 
example; was but one great foreſt.” Judge how de- 
ſerted it muſt have been. Men could only at fiſt 
- ſow the ground where there were empty ſpaces in 


- parts of the foreſt. They had no ſeparate proper. 


ty, and changed theit habitations every year. In 
; all Germany there was not a Gngle- fruit tree: 
385 There . fruit but a acorns. OP? ous draw 
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ind modern. Germany, we muſt firſt ſet aſide all the 


jphabitants of towns and villages; conſider | the nu». - 2 3H 


perous colonies ſent from Germany into other 
countries; obſerve that moſt of the foreſts being now 
cut down and turned | into ploughed land, antient 
Germany could ſcarce have had the tenth part as 


nuch cultiyated land as the preſent, and, inte: 85 
quently, . could only have had the tenth part of the. | 


inhabitants jr has at this time. How many millions 


ſs of people were there then! How greatly have 5 
they increaſed. ſince?- And yet es 


the foreſts which 
reach from Germany to the north-eaſt of Aſia, thoſe 


that ſtill remain in Africa and America, prove that - : 5 i 


cur globe is not near as well peopled as it might be. 


The farther We go back to antiquity, the leſs peo- 
pled we find the world, and the leſs cultivated he. 5 


earth. It is then impoſſible that our globe ſhould / 


have been eternal; For if it had been ſo, it puſt, 4 
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; compariſen between the inhabitants of antient | 


have been as well peopled a as it t now. is ls from * : e 
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. OWEV ER great, bade numerous b FR i 
vantages we derive from every part of a tree, 
et there are none to be compared to the uſe we 


make of the wood itſelf. 


3 b 2 3 


- Tr grows in neh abi: 


a * 0 0 5. f 
dance, that one might by God every day tidite 
new proviſion of it; that we might never want any 
_ thing ſo eſſential to us. It anfwers every purpoſe 
we wiſh. It is ſoft enough to take any form we 
_ pleaſe - and hard enough to keep that which is once 
given to it: and as it is eaſily ſawed, bent, and po- 
liſhed, it furniſhes us with many vtenſle, conve- 
niencies, and ornaments. But theſe are not by . 
ny means the moſt important advantages; they are 
only for the purpoſes of convenience and luxury, 
We have wants ftill more indiſpenfable, which we 
could ſcarce ſupply without folid thick wood. It 
is true, that nature furniſhes a great quantity. of 
heavy compact bodies: We have ſtones and marble 
of which we make many uſes; but it is ſuch labour 


to get them our of their quarries, ,to convey them 


to any diſtance, of to work them, that it is very 
. expenſive; whereas we may make uſe of the larg- 


 efttrees with very little trouble or expence in com. 
pariſon. By ſibking into the ground wooden Files 
of ſixty or ninety feet long, a ſure foundation is 
made for walls, even in looſe ſand or mud, which 

heſe piles, ſtrongly 
driven down, and made firm, form a foreſt of im- 
moveable, and ſometimes, incorruptible trees in the 
ground or water, able to ſuſtain the largeſt and 


would otherwiſe fall in. 


heavieſt buildings. It is wood or timber that ſup- 
ports the brick-work, and weight of files, and lead 
of which the roofs of our houſes are compoſed. 
Wood is alſo a preſervative of life, as it is out 
chief fuel, ſo neceſſary to health and other _ 


W O Oo Db. „„ 


al purpoſes. The ſun undoubtedly i is the. ſoul of 
nature, but we cannot ſteal any of its rays to dreſs 


our food with, or to melt our metals. Fire, in 
ſome meaſure, ſupplies the place of the ſun; and 
the more or leſs of it is in our own power. The 


long winter nights, the cold fogs, and the north 
vind would freeze our if we were deprived | 
of the comfortable wth of fires. How necefſa- 


ry therefore is fuel to us! Was it not for the wiſeſt 
purpoſes that the Creator of the world covered one 
half of the ſurface of our globe with wood, and yet 
are we not apt to forget this? Do we always con- 
fider as a-favour from God the many uſes it is to 
us! Are we ſenſible how much it contributes to 
our welfare? Or, becauſe theſe bleſſings are too 
common, do we therefore think them of leſs im- 
portance? It is true, it is eafſer to acquire woock 
than gold or diamonds, but is it therefore leſs a pe - 
culiar bleſſing of Providence? Is it not preciſely'the 
plenty of wood, and the eaſe with which we ac- 
quire it, that ouphit fo much the more to excite our 
gratitude, and lead us to bleſs the Creator of this 
invaluable gift, the meaſure of which is ſo well 
proportioned. to our wants? Such reflections would 
prove conſtant ſubjects for thankſgiving, if we ac⸗ 
cuſtomed ourſelves to this pleaſing, though ſerious, 
turn of mind. Particularly at this ſeaſon we are 
furniſhed with many occaſions to bleſs God for the 
mercies he grants to us, and which we 4 never _ 
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| W. daily experience the diff work 


bas all the interior qualities which 
notice of man. It poſſeſſes gong and tender feel - 
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mals ane of to us. The Creator has form- 


n aſſociate with us, others to feed upon. 
All of them are deſigned either to ſupply our wants, 


or to ſerve for our pleaſure. A dog is by no means 


2 deſpicable creature. Excluſi ve of the beauty of 


its form, its vivacity, ſtrength, and ſwiftneſs, it 


ings, which education full i improves, and which ren- 
Aer it worthy of being a companion to man. It 


knows how to promote his deſigns, to watch and 
guard him, to flatter, careſs, and pleaſe its maſter 
in many ways. Without the aſſiſtance of this faith · 


ful domeftic, men could not ſo eaſily ſubdue other 
animals. Ina word, it ſcems as if God had placed 


the dog amongſt men, to ſerve them for compa- 


nion, aid, and defence. This intereſting animal 
merits our attention in another reſpect; as it is ca 


: pable of things which evidently prove it is not a 


* 


mere machine, but that it bas a ſoul within it. Of 
all animals the dog has moſt variety of language, 


> How expreſſive are its ſigns of joy when its maſter 
returns home. How different are theſe from -# 
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s . ani · 


can attract the 
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dls or purſuing a hare. cautious o M8 
der, what cunning and prudence in all ts motions? „ 
The advantages which accrue to us from ſheep are 

fil greater, though they have not the dogs raf th 
plealing. . All parts of a theep are uſeful. to 2 bes 
milk, wool, fleſh, and even its bones; This ani: 
mal is remarkable for chewing the cud. 5 it wal 
| lows its food firſt in a hurry without chewing Sufe 
| ficiently, it brings it up again into its mouth to chew 
and ſwallow it a ſecond time. Theſe animals do this 
becauſe they have but one row of teeth, which de. 

ſect is compenſated. by the multiplicity of their ſto ' 
machs. They have four of them. In the firſt, =Y 

which is very large, and called che paunch, the 
food almoſt whole and raw is a little moiſtened and : 

ſoftened. The ſecond, which is called the cap, is 
much ſmaller. The food macerates better there, 
| and the digeſtion begins to make ſome progreſs. 
From thence it paſſes into the third ſtomach, called 
the tripe or leaf, where it remains till it is proper 
ſoaked and diſſolved. Accordingly, this ventricle - _ 
is compoſed of ſeveral folds or leaves, which pre-  _ 
vent any thing from paſſing which is not fluid, 
Laſtly, the digeſtion. i is compleated. in the fourth - 
flomach called the runnet. The digeſted food there 

changes its colour from green, which it was in the 
third ſtomach, and becomes white as milk. The 
hare neither wants inſtin& for its own preſervation, 5 

nor ſagacity to eſcape, its enemies. It makes its 
own form: it chuſes in winter; a place expoſed to 

W and in ſummer 3.19 th ee, h 
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— iel, it hides betwe 

en of its own colour. When it is purſued by 
dogs it flies ſwiftly ſtrait forward, then turns round 
and comes back, throws itſelf into bye-paths, and 
after a number of leaps and wheelings about, it goes 
and hides itſelf in the truuk of a tree ora buſh. 1 
has the eunning to change place continually, ac- 


| cording to circumſtances. —— The ſtag has Rill more | 


_ cunning and tricks than the hare, and gives much 
more trouble to. the huntſman. Its elegant light 
form, its well-made ſlender ſhape, its horns which 
ſerve more for ornament than defence, its height, 
its ſwiftnefs, and its ſtrength, diftinguiſh it from 
the other inhabitants of the woods; and it ſeems 
formed to embelliſh and enliven the gloom of the 
' foreſts. When we reflect on theſe and the innu · 


merable multitudes of animals which inhabit our 


q and which are at our command, how grate- 
8 fully ſhould we acknowledge tlie goodneſs of God. 


If the earth is compoſed of ſo many different ſoils,- 


it is that fuch a number of animated beings may 
find the food adapted to their nature. All lands, 


good as well as bad, fandy or marſhy, gravel ot 
clay, from the banks of rivers up to the tops of 


mountains, are they not all filled with animated 


|  ereatures, uſeful to us in ſome way or other? The 


remains of our tables feed the hens which are fo uſe+ 


ful to us. The delicate fleſh of the pigeon well re- 


pays the trouble of providing them-with: ſafe and 


Tons of __ plants which wound corrupt there. 
; Whole 


n ridges of hillod | 


proper houſes, The ſwans ſtrip our ponds and ba- 
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to us for our beds, and expect nothing in return 
but a little poor food, and a pool where they may 
bathe themſelves, play Kon dive, and ſeek worms. 
I a word, there. is not a ſpot, however barren, 
that does not contain and feed many animals uſeful 
to us. Can we then ever be inſenſible to the num- 
berleſs ner that God ww beſtowed n 8 
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duo 1 s a ſort of frofi. The 1 Abrenes 


between theſe two meteors is, that the froſt falls 
like dew upon the ſurface of certain cold bodies 105 
which draw aut its moiſture, and on which it re- 


mains fixed cloſe ; whereas the ſnow is formed be- 


fore it falls, by congealed vapours in the middle 
region of the air; which follow the-ſame laws in 
fling, as the fogs, the dew, and the rain do. The 


ur is often extremely cold, and this cold may be - 
, confiderdbly increaſed by the denſity of the air, and 


the acceſſion of ſharp vapours. It is then eaſy ta 
comprehend how watery particles may be frozenz 

but what poſſibly contributes more than any thing A 
elſe to freeze the air, are the clouds; for it is gene · 


nally very cloudy when it ſnows. The thicker the 


clouds * e! more they intercept the — J wie 
au 


8 the cold i is extreme. 


> am» muſt it not ſnow. ſometimes in ſummer? It 
may in reality ſo happen, that in th very midſt of 
ſummer there may be ſnow formed in the higher 
regions of the atmoſphere; but it is never ſo cold 


at that ſeaſon, as not to melt when the frozen va. 


pours come down to the lower region of air; con- 


ſequently does not then appear in the form of ſnow. 
It is not the ſame in winter: as it is then very cold 
in the lower region of the atmoſphere near the earth 
the congealed vapours cannot receive heat enough 
in falling to melt them, and therefore they pre- 
ſerve their form of ſnow. The ſhape of the flakes 
is very remarkable. 
with fix equal rays. It is difficult to diſcover from 
| whence this regular form proceeds. Perhaps it may 
be imputed to the ſaline particles which float in the 


air, and by uniting with the ſnow, occaſion it to. 
cryſtalize. Thus, the frozen vapours collecting 
round theſe ſaline particles, which ſerve as a ker- 


nel to them, become formed into hexagons. Alſo, 
When the lower air is very cold, theſe ſtars fall ſe- 


| _ parately; but when the air is warmer, or more 
moiſt, they grow a little ſoft; and if they happen 
rether and form into flakes, - 
more or els large, according as there are more or 
5 leſs of the little th Joined together. This is the 
- flakes when 


to touch, they ſtick t. 


8 reaſon that ſnow never falls in l. rg 


An attentive 3 bet . 5 
ide Wiſdom. and f Power, in n finding. that even in 
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They all reſemble little ſtars | 
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| the wa of 1 the moſt an proportion, the 
moſt perfect regularity is preſerved: '' How furpriſ. 
ed ſhould we be, were we to ſee them for the firſt 
_y and to be told that this brilliant meteor wass 
only owing to ſome vapours in the atmoſphere. 1 
How quickly the ſnow forms! We ſometimes are 

| ſurrounded with it unexpectedly. What multitudes 


TEES ATT 


2 of flakes fall from the clouds one over another, and 
Id in a moment cover the earth ! While this affords | 
th pleaſure to the fight, and abundance ſubject for re- 


b Wl fettion, it is well calculated to juſtify what the pi- 4 
e- ous Brooks ſays, * Then even froſt and ſnow have _ 9 
es « their charms; and winter has i its ſweets. None 9 
rs ( can want innocent and pure pleaſures, but thoſe 9 
m e vho are ſo dull and inſenſible, that they do not hes ; 1 
y reflect on-any ee 95 attention to as v 
e « works WOO: Dol | e 4m 
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jr; is taken” opinion, that winter is in Hs 2 = 
deſtructive to plants and trees. It is, on the con- 
frary, very certain that the variety of heat nd - KB 
| cold contributes much to the growth and propagã 
tion of vegetables. In the warmeſt climates, there RE 
ire immenſe deſarts, which would be flill more 
barren, if the burning heats were not ſometimes 


ſucceeded. by cold. "Winer, 1⁰ far from being 
" 
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| with enough of wood. The houſe-eck, pepper: 


> 'The vegetables belonging to climates | extremely 


5 
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gov WINTER PLANTS. 


to it. Even the coldeſt countries (notwithſtanding Wl ©" 
| their ſnow and ice) have plants which ſucceed very ill de 


well. Many wees, for example, the fir, the pins 
the juniper, the cedar, the larch, and the box-tree, 
this was neceſſary, that the foreſts might furniſh us 


their verdure in winter. There are even ſome 
flowers which grow under the ſnow. The ſingle 


acinth and winter nareiſſus, the ſnow-drop, or white 
winter flower, and all ſort of moſſes, grow green 
in the cold. The floriſts tell us, that the plants 
under the frigid zone, if put into a green houſe, 
cannot bear a heat beyond 38 degrees; but, they 
Sweden, as well as moſt of the plants of France, 
Germany, Ruſſia, and the northern parts of China. 


cold cannot bear heat, nor can thoſe which grow 
on high mountains in any country. Mountains 
and rocks, whoſe tops are all the year covered with 
low, are not without their peculiar plants. On 
the rocks of Lapland there grow vegetables, which 
are alſo found in the Alps and Pyrenean hills, and 
on the mountains of Spitzberg, but no where elſe. 
When they are tranſplanted into gardens, they rile 
pretty high, but they bear ſcarce any fruit. Lip 
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an thrive without ſnow. Thun, we find | that 5 
rocks, from under So toes ray <> —— 


is no ſoil Which does not produce and _ 1 


plants petuliar to it. _ nen is abſolutely FA with« d 
out flowers or fruit. eee 
Mereiful and Wan ene grant N 


even in this ſevere ſeaſon, we may have a due ſenſe 
of thy fatherly goodneſs and the bleſſings heaped TAY 
| upon us. If we were properly attentive to the Lo 
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rernment of thy providence, we ſhould every where. 
find ere Ld ne e ve, N OOOE 
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1 HOSE wha are e quietly. ſiting 5 convenient 
chearful houſes, and who hear the whiſtling 
of the ſharp north wind, let them reflect on their 


unhappy fellow. creatures, many of whom are ſuf- 


fering the utmoſt ſeverity of poverty and cold: 
4 Taro thoſe who at this ſeaſon have a houſe to 
« ſhelter them, cloaths to cover them, bread; 4. 
« the fruit of the vine to refreſh them, with a bed 
« of down on which they may repoſe and yield to 
* pleaſing dreams. Unhappy the poor man to whom 
do GE hes 3 "0 fortune 


00 « Walken bent a Warden wy Aretched won a bed 


8 of pain; and too modeſt to proclaim his wants,” 
We ought-all to be touched with the miſery of this 
order of people. How many poor creatures in the 
ſtreets diſtreſt with cold and hunger! How many 
old people with. ſearce any thing to cover them, ex- 
poling themſelves for whole hours to the inclemen · 
cy of the: weather, in order to ſollicit the charity 
of pa How many ſick are there, with - 
_ out; out food or ee lying on ſtraw, in miſer . 
able 4. where: fon mo the cold, and the ſnow. 
pagor the more n y Nee en thei? 
| wants. Is it not the img in which nature itſelf is 
5 poor? and is it not adding double value to our be- 
naeſactions to beſtow them ſeaſonably ? If we have 
been enriched with the ſummer and autumn fruits, 
Was it not with the intention that we ſhould ſhare 
them with our fellow: creatures, now when nature 
is at reſt The more the coldincreaſeg, the more 
diſpoſed we ſhould be to relieve the neceſſitous; to 


1 eee er the boſom of poverty all we can ſpare.— 


What other end could Providence propoſe in the 
mequal-divifion of earthly riches, were it not to 
Excite beneficence in the wealthy, by the affeQing 

| ſeenes'of the miſeries of the poor. Let us there- 
fore have compaſſion on our fellow. creatures, and 


not let chem more tlian even the brutes. It 
s our duty to their evils, and Providence per · 
wir 0 ure have a flare 82 . * is our 
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EXHORTATION. 203. 


do ſome good. Let us enjoy the ſweeteſt ſatisfac- - 


tion that a noble mind can feel ; the godlike plea- 
| ſure of relieving the wants of others; of ſoftening 
ind lefſening their weight of adverſity. How ealy - 


it is to do this! We need only retract a few of our 
expences in dreſs and pleaſures. How fit an offer- 


ung would it be to virtue, were our benevolence to 


be attended by a conqueſt over our paſſions, in we 
| trenching the indulgence of Wen and e * 


ration towards God, than the reflection that it is be 


who has not only formed our globe from nothing, 


but his almighry hand alſo that confines the ſun 


within its orb, and the ſea within its bounds? Can ' 
we humble ourſelves too much before that Being, 


le worlds nen 


c Wis . in 8 5 „ 
E and it mayj with reaſon, be called a ſchool „ 
| nee it clearly inſtructs us in or | 
duty towards God; our neighbour, and ourſelves. 3 
Can any thing inſpire us with more profound vene- 


2 


3³⁴ NATURE A LESSON. 


.'earth in all its glory appear, when conſid ered in 
that light ? Muſt we not ſhudder at the very thought 
uf offending this God, whoſe boundleſs power we 
every moment ſee proofs of, and who with a ſingle 
glance can deſtroy or make us wretched? But the con- 
templation of nature is alſo highly calculated to fil 
us with love and gratitude toward its Author. All 
nature foudly proclaims this comfortable truth, that 
God is Jove, It was love which induced im to 
create the world, and to communicate to other 
beings the ſelicity which he himſelf enjoys. For 
this purpoſe, he created the univerſe, and an in- 
numerable multitude of creatures, that all of them, 


from the archangel to the worm, ſhould feel, each 


according {to its nature and Capacity, the effes of 
divine goodnefs, ls there in reality a ſingle crez- 


ture, which does not furniſh proofs, of this immenſo 


| goodneſs ? But particularly, if we reflect on our- 


ſelves, how many may we not find? The Creator 


has endowed us with reaſon, not only to enjoy his 
bleſſings, but. to acknowledge alſo this love with 


which he honours us, and which enhances infinitely 


the value of his. fayours. He ordained that we 
| ſhould have dominion over the animals, to make 
them ſubſervient to our wants and conveniencies, 
It is alſo- for us that the earth produces fruit in 
ſuch abundauce. So many bleſſings daily enjoyed, 
and to which we owe the continuance of our ex- 
iſtence;' the diſintereſted love of this great Being, 
\who can receive no return from lüe es, and 
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thoſe immenſe globes, and how little muſt FA 
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inſenſible to all this * Muſt it not excite the moſt | 
grateful love for our bountiful Creator 2 1 cannot 
conceive ĩt poſſible for mean and ſelfiſh ſentiments - 
to fill the heart of a man, who, in the contempla- 


tion of nature, muſt everywhere diſcover-traces of 


infinite beneficence in the ſupreme Being, who 
does not leſs propoſe the happ 1C1s of each indivi- 8 


dual, than the univerſal good of the world. 7 we 5 0 


reflect on the ways of Providencezvit is impoſſible * 
not to be ſenſibly touched withather goodneſs and 


mercy of God towards'every living-creature: And | 
the heart muſt be 'dep 
which is not t inſpired to-imitate, as much us poſſible, . 


aved: to a great degree, 


bis univerfal olencer- Forp God maketh his 
« ſun to riſe onthe evil andion the good and ſend- 


eth rait on the juſt and on the unjuſt,” Can we 


then exclude any from our charity, or be partial in 
the diſtribution of it ?- Laſtly,” When we reflect 5 10 
the admirable order, which ' reign 


nature, ought it not to produce: thebeſt Apollon 5 


in our minds? If we ate convinbed that norhing , 
can be pleafing'to God; whit is coritrary to order 
and regularity; ſhould we: not conform to it? He 


mereiful deſigns of providence in our f if 
Ought we not to ſecond chem, by our endeavours - 
to correct durſelves d; It is by-theſe:means that na: - 


ture becomes:anexcellecit leſſon for thè hearto Tf 
Iſten to it, we ſhall fearn the true wifi om which LE 


| N 8 everlaſting happineſs. 22054 ar 7555 . eis 21 
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Vos T peo le-with that w > were. not; expoſed 
YU to any evils in this world. diy they had their 

ćhdice dice they would endeavour to ſecure to 
ſelves a life free from all cares. But is f it true that 
wee ſhould be really if nothing ever ſo trifling 
Was to diſturb our gay, or if through our 
| was te be no viciſſitude of fad or plez- 
: events? This « on, on the deciſion of which 
7 white we © ſhould, at the ſame time, guard as 
poſſible -er Mufions of ſelf-love.— 
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Finest, the's greater a we ſi 
The heavier our misf. Ir 1 


We e feel when. delivered, from them. Beſides this, 


our Laa were e profyerony: we e ſhould Live ourſelves 
up to luxury, pride, and ambition. If we were 
never preſſed / to it by dee ante noboc ly would take 
the trouble to n active or enn buſineſs; . 


gore for che 2 If we were rr 


to danger, how ſhould we become prudent, H 


fear, how eaſily ſhould. we be intoxicated with: haps 
pineſs, and forget our gratitude to, God, chari 
wards our neighbour, and all our duties in gene 
Are not then theſe. virtues, theſe bleſſing 
ſoul, a thouſand times preferable to a conſtan 
of leaſing ſenſations, which would a1. Yec 
dull and inſipid to us by poſſeſſion,” He who — 
ſes always! in the lap of felicity ſoon grows 1 F 
gent of doing: good, -: and is incapable of any great | 
al 3, but let him feel. the ſtrokes of e rlity, 
aud he will recover his . wiſdom, activity, 
tue. How e inconſiſtent. are the e 2 
man! They wiſh to live quiet, contented, and hap- 
and they ojeR.to the. means which lead to it. 
N heat of ſunimer we ſigh for coolneſs; and 
yet we are  diſpleaſed when \ we ſee the clouds vol. 
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lect which are to obtain this for us. \ DD 
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mes are, the wore happy . 3 


we learn compaſſion ? If we had noevils T | 
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Norms purify" che air, and make the 
Viet we complain that the flaſhes of Tightning terri. 
fy us. We acknowledge the uſe of eoals, mf ds: 
and baths, but we do not alte earthquakes, We 


eal diſorders, and yet we complain of the ſlorms 
which prevent the air from corrupting. We love 
to be attended by ſervants, and yet we wiſh there 
was no poverty or inequality of ſituations. In a 
word, we wiſh in moſt things for the end without 
he means. Let us acknowledge the wiſe and be- 
 neficent defigris of God, even when he permits fre- 
quent alternatives in our lives, from joy to ſorrow, 
from happineſs to miſery. Is he not the arbiter of. | 
our fate? Is he not our Father, whoſe goodneſs. 
we oußnt to de convinced af even hen h 
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norance made us conſider as an evil has in reality | 
proved a happineſs t to us. Let us then receive with 
eam reſignation from the hand of God the evils be 
wazechinlk proper to inflict,” They will oily appear 
_ eerrible ar firſt; the longer we are uſed to chem 
he more ſupportable we ſhall, find them, and the 
more we Thalll fe feel their falutary effects. If in our 
atient, With faith and hope, we 
thall come at aft to bleſs God for the'trials he ſends 
| 6. In a future ſtate we thall undoubtedly do ſc „5 
And hall form a very different opinion of the trou- 
le ve have * in * world. We bal 
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which we now lament, we greg never have ob- E: 
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N ATURE e every 
on the ſurface of. the earth Which affect the 


whole globe. Many ancient monuments. prove, 
that its ſurface in ſeveral places ſinks down more or 


leſs; ſometimes e eg ſometimes flower. The 
wall built by the Romans in Scotland, in the ſe- 


cond century, which went acroſs the e Whole king- 
dom from ſea to ſea, is at prelent almoſt. entirely 5 
under ground ;, "I there are remains of. it every 


The mountains, thoſe pillars 


of the earth, are pole to the ſame overthrow, 
occaſioned .cither. by the nature of the gtound. 
the waters which undermine and ſap them, or by 
ſubterraneous fires. ., But when ſome parts of the 


globe ſink down, Fan are others, on the contrary, 


which riſc up. A fertile valley at the end of à cen- 
tury may be oonverted into a marſh ; where-clay, 


turf, and other ſubſtances, form beds one over an- 


other. Lakes and gulphs turn into land, In ſtag- | 
nant water there grows a quantity of ruſhes,, ſear 
weed, and. other plants. The animal and vegeta- 


ble Hubltances, by corrupting in it, gradually 2 * 


"REVOLUTIONS | „ 


day produces of itfelf changes 
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- fort ah wad aud montd; and the bott wk laſt ri 
| flo high, that what was formerly water, becomes 

dry land. The ſubterraneous fires alſo. 
great changes on our globe. Their eg are ſhewn 
+ by three different commotions, which are-general- 
by felt ſeparately, but which ſometimes come alto- 
- gether. The, firſt conſiſts in a horizontal motion 
ws back and forward. When theſe are violent and 
BY * une ven, they throw.down buildings, and everturn 
eeuvery thing. Theſe undulating commotions are 
En an obſerved in waters. There are other 
, + earthquakes called page or lifting up. They 
ſiometimes cauſe new iſlands to riſe all of a ſudden 
from the bottom of the fox” The cruſt of the earth 
being lifted 124 with great violence, falls down a- 
1 r breaks, and forms lakes, | 
3 murhes, 22 Grings.: Lafliy, There are exploſions 
BE . like the {ſpringing we of a mine, with eruptions 
2 Ry | ending them. 'Theſe vio- 
. ſhocks 580 bene wens occaſion great devaſta · 
2 and tonfulrewble alterations on the ſurface of 
The outer coat of the earth breaks in 
"HOP £ vent] ces inks in one {ide and riſes up on 
"Ra the e The fea alſo partakes of theſe commo- 
FEAST 163 and the moſt ſenſible effect that anpears from 
ws are the new iſlands which riſe up. 
5 ucec by the bottom of the ſea · being raifed 
„ = or, they are compoſed of pumice ſtones: of cal 
cined rocks, or other fubſtances thrown out from 
| foie volcans. Hiſtory informs us, that by carth- | 
. quak N ſubte rraneous fires occal ne r 
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eauſed by the ANT eg 1 rains 
ſoak into the mountains; ſoften and looſen muen 
earth from them ; which being ſwept away into the 
ſea and the rivers, raiſe the bottom of them conſi E. 
derably. The courſe of water is often diverted.  - 

| Even the banks change their place. Sometimes the 

| ſea retires and leaves Whole continents dry, . 
uſed to be its bed 1 8 imes it overflows land, 

| and covers whole countries... Kingdoms that were 

| formerly. cloſe to the ſea, are at preſent removed to 

a great diſtance from it. The anchors, the great 1 
ron rings to moor veſlels, and the wrecks of ſhips 
found upon. mountains, in marſhes, . and at a great 1 
diſtance from the ocean, prove beyond gha 
that many places which are now terra firma, were 
formerly. covered by che ſea. There is every rea- 

| fon to believe, that England was formerly joined 
to France: the beds of earth and ſtone which £ 
xe the fame” on both. ſides. of Calais, and the _ 
| ſhallowneſs of that ſtrait, ſeem to prove In; Cl. WED. 
| mates even accaſion great revolutions on our globe. 
Between the tropics the heat and rains take theix | 
| turn, fix months of each fucceſſively. Countries 
nearer the pole are liable to great en by the „ 
| ſeverity of cold. In autumn the water penetrates | 
through a multitude of little erevices into the roc? 
| ind mountains. It freezes there in winter, and the 
ice dilating and 1 cauſes great havock. Such 

| : _ revolutions 
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evi | A by accidental eanſes are op; 


| 4ent proof dat dhe world itſelf is frail "Traits 


| -roves that God is not an idle ſpectator of the al- 
terations our globe undergoes, but that he plant 
+. © 00” directs the whole by laws infinitely wiſe. From 
[ hence too we may learn that all things here are 
fe to conſtant vieiſſitudes. We may eren obſerve 
bat frequent accidental changes give a new Fat, 
not only to the inanimate, but to the animated part 
of the creation. One generation gives place to an- 
other. Amongſt mien, there are ſome who riſe while 
hers fall. Some are raiſed to honours and digni- 
ty, others ſink into poverty and contempt. There 
are continual migrations and change of ſnuation a- 
mongſt creatures viſible differences and gradations 
in their condition and faculties. © God has allotted 
do all beings different periods of duration. Some 


are deſigned for a ſhort and momentary exiſtence ; 


others for a longer; arid ſome for aii everliſting life, 


In all this how evidently does the Wend, power, \ 


4 and rained of the n thine Toth: 
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us als r kins/their eee ee 5 
poſe! The ſheep alone, with its wool, furniſhes the 
voſt neceſſary part of our dreſs; and, it is to che 

raluable labour of a worm that we owe our ſiks. 
How many plants alſo do we fingrof nia.in.this re- 8 


ſpect! Hemp and flax furniſh 
many different textures are formed of. cotton Rat 
eren theſe vaſt ſtores of nature would by inſufficient, 


if God had not endowed man with imjuſtry,) amd 5 8 
with an inexhauſtible fund of invention, to contrive 
and prepare cloathing of many ſorts. When we 


tions. for making linen; we 


reflect on all the pre 


ſhall: fing how: many hands are neceſſary for a fe 
yards ot It ſeems: as. if we ſhould be but little | 
rain of =" as we muſt have recourſe for it, not 0 


only to the animals moſt contemptible in bur eyes, 
but alſo to the rank of people our pride diſdains the 


moſt. But why has the Creator obliged us to pro- 
y animal 


vide ourſelves Lich cloathing, while ever 
receives, theirs directly from nature? We may ans 
ſwer this queſtion, by faying that it js for our 


lr is, on one hand, uſeful to our health, and, on 2 
the other adapted to our way of life. We may, bx 
theſe means, ſuit dur dreſs to the different ſeaſons 
of the year, ; the climate: we live in, the fitvatien 45 
choſen; Our eloaths pre ß 
iration, ſo eſſential to the pre: 


and profeiſion we have 
mote inſenſible per 
ſervation of life. The neceſſity of obtaining them 


for ourſelves excres the human mind, and bas p 
given riſe to the invention of many arts. A 
Ruy, The labour * requires furniſhes ſubliſtence Ee, 
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ſiome that do not exiſt, or elſe ſets too high a value 
bn thoſe that do. And, in regard to the outſide, 
fome ſhew thelr pride under the ſptendour of ſilks, 


5 


2 de rich eo i * 


but rather in the virt 


ronment to be content t with this plan of 


Providence : Let us only take care not to fruſtrate 


| the deſigns propoſed by it. A good man ought ne- 


ver to glory in the outward ornament of his body, 


ies in 4 8 eg ativiitages, ſuppoſes 


whilſt others hide and nouriſh it 
Under rags. The good man will equally avoid ei- 
_ ther extreme. The former is totally ſenſeleſs. It 
des human nature to glory in outward orna- 


ment. 'We wear cloaths to preſerve us from cold, 


a precaution which man's weakneſs fince his fall 
made neceſſary ; for decency alſo, ts mark the dif 
ference of ſexes ; in fine, to eſtabliſh diſtinctions bes 


tween the ſrreral conditions of which ſociety * 


ſed. ' Theſe are the rational purpoſes for 
| bhick cloaths were deligned, and they ſhould be 
on uſed and donſidered accordingly. 7” 

Let us here reflect on our felldw-Ereattires: many 
pf whom want means to provide this bleſſing. Let 
ber that it is their duty to clothe the 
naked, and to receive, with a heart full of. grati- 
© tude, What they owe to God. Let us guard from 


1 or Wot and learn to Mora our ſouls with 
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to ack ks individuals. Hair. rede ge | 


renient for che quadrupeds. Nature, in giving it 


to them, has likewiſe.ſo formed the texture of their · 
| fin, that they can eaſily. lie down on the ground 


any We eee eee 
nan. The thick f. r. of ſome animals 


cover their- young, and make ſoft beds for 
them. Fe or birds, pho Sha ſort of inſets, fe . 
vere-the. beſt eloathing. Beſides protecting them 
from cold and wet, they are r. ange 
them in the air. 21 


their pinion To 4s fo F as to be favourable 8 


to. the bird's flights Light and hollow, the quills 


re filled 385 A fort of x marrow which ſtrengthens - 
e 6 "OT are 3 enough erf 
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doathing beſt adapted t to | thay abe * man- 1 
ber of liviog.. Some are oovered with hair, other . . 
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able creature has ſome peculiar beauty; but it is on 
ſome of the birds and inſects which the Creator has 
laviſhed moſt ornaments. If we obſerve the butter- 
| lies, their beauty muſt ſtrike us with ſur 
admiration. Some are clothed plain, 
colour. 


| fine with the greateſt variety of the brighteſt co- 
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e CLOATHING, . 


cok he. filaments finer. than alc interwoven 
With much art, which not only guards them from 
the inclemency of weather, but gives a proper ſub- 
fance to the wing. — The cloathing of reptiles is 
perfectly ſuited to their way of life. Obſerve, for 
example, the earth-worm. Its body is compoſed 
_ ofa ſueceſſion of little rings, each ring is-furniſſied 
with a certain number of muſcles, by: means of 
which the worm can extend or contract its body 
very much. Theſe inſects have under their ſkin a 
gluey juice, which perſpires and makes: their bodies 
more eaſy to flip under ground, which they at 
not do if they were covered with hair, feathers, or 
ſeales. The ſubſtante with which the aquatic ani- 
mals are covered is equally fit for the element they 
inhabit. Fiſh. could have no cloathing more conve- 
nient than ſcales, the form, hardneſs, ſize, num- 
ber, and poſition of which are perfectly adapted to 
their way of living. It is the ſame with the ſhell- 
fiſh. - They could not be better clothed or houſed 
than they are. The beauty alſo of allthis cloathing 
is ſingularly remarkable. Even the moſt diſagree 
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is no larger — 4 great fly, but of fe Beautiful s 5 
z plumage, that its head and wings ebe , 3 
bow. Its neck is of a bright ruby red; the bely 


and under part of the wings are of a gold colour; i 


tack 3nd poliſhed as ebony, Tho males be: 
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l. e en has the wind W donn 
8 and even palacesz thus, in a moment de- 


. ſtroying the labour of years. How often has it 
7 Hane into the 


abyſs, thips, and the unhappy be- 
ings who hazarded their lives on ſuch frail founda- 


— How often has it torn up by the roots the 
ſtately oak ! But thou, 0 Cod ! art the Curator and | 
Ruler of all things. The tempeſt and the northem 
— blaſt are thy meſſengers, 

and the miniſters. of thy will... They ought to lead 


the heralds of thy: power, 


us to adore and to fear thee.. If thou didſt not ſet 


bounds to their deſtructive power,, they would, 
every where, and at all times, oceaſion the ſame 
miſchief; and yet Nane 46 the 8584 7 * ä 


1 ank 6 to the Apa. powen,, * nch | 
winds and the ſea. Thanks to that wiſdom. which 
rdair d all for the beſt. In the mean time, it 


des or 
may. be aſked, why the miſchief. which ſtorms and 
= occaſion ſhould be peed, if * n 
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ini chat we are able to peri en of 
the order he has eſtabliſhed, 


want of underſtanding, chat things & as appear 
fill more confuſedly to- us. Alas l all would be 
diſorder: and confuſton;; tiers could. be neither 
order, harmony, or happineſs in the univerſe, E 
there did not exiſt a Being, whoſe: a good - 
nels, an un ſurpaſs all our 3; who 


75 le- eee of the al iterials of 
which: this * ble world: compoſed, wherein uch 
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3 which governs the whale. ” Bia thels e ai | 
| we ſhall judge very differently from what we ſhould 

otherwiſe do, in reſpect to the complaints we make 

of winter. Even the ſtorms, the ſnow, and the 

bail, all that appears, at this ſeaſon, ſo difagreeable 

to us, is linked with the everlaſting order of things. : 
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The 8 nich Night. 
6m et gh ative the water upon bn 
ther matter, carried by che wind from one coun- 
try refreſh the earth, and roſtore fer: - 
tility to the ſtubble fields: exhauſted: by the harveſt 
„ which appears co deſtroy, gives 
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HERE are ſome animals that lay up ſtores for 
ye winter, and in their harveſt-time prepare pro- 
viſions for ſix months. It might be ſuppoſed they 


foreſee a "ſeaſon, in which ey colt not Father ö 


food, and that, guarding againſt future wants, they 


can ele how much they and their families 


would require. The bees are almoſt the onl in: 
ſects which lay up proviſion for the winter, T 
are wonderful economiſts of their wax, 'becauſe they 
can gather no more when the ſeaſon for flowers is 


over, and have then no reſources for ſubſiſtence, or 
for making their cells, but what they have already 


collected They have-alſo the prudence to gather 
another kind of ſubſtance; which they have:occa: 
ſion for to keep out the cold from their hives: It 
is a ſort of glue they extract from the flowers and 
from bitter plants, with which they doſely ſtop up 


all the holes in the hive; Their economy appears 


in the very ſmalleſt things. They let nothing be 
loſt; and what they do not want at the preſent 
they lay by for tlie future. "Thoſe who Have nar- 
rowly obſerved them aſſure us, that, when in win 
ter they uncover the honey - combsf they carry off | 
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„„ SAGACITY. 
> Wav n uſe. Amongſt the . ani. 
mals, the field mice are thoſe which lay up winter 
Proviſions, and, in harveſt time, convey a quantity 
_ of grains to their ſubterraneous habitations. Mag. 
pies. and jays are the birds which collect for the 
winter. They gather heaps of acorns in autumn, 
which they keep in the hollow 2 of pa The 
animals that ſleep all the viſions, 
as they would be uſeleſs; but che 5 0 are not 
content with proyiding for the preſent moment, 
they think alſo of the future, and it has never been 
obſerved, that they failed in collecting a ſu 
quantity for that time. Theſe economical « cares 
 Eannot . be from. 2 ec on, for chat would be 
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q> | gence't wa they, really e. In 1 only 
mwinzk of the preſent, and of whatever affects vg 
| mes either 2 or eea . | 


"os 4 do of f feafons, ph aue "of: winter 

and when, having no idea of meaſuring time, they 
neither know when winter will come, or how long 
it will laſt. Nor can they be ſuppoſed to have any 


OO 


reaſon or ideas of futurity, nor to. ſeek means of 
ſubſiſting, during the ſevere. ſeaſon, from ref 


ſince they always act invariably the ſame, and ea 0 
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| 1 ſpecies alter .conflantly and. naturally the ſame 
s method; withd enen * Ber . 
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ple 456 NE the induſtrious bids i go on celle 
ing honey and wax, filling their magazines with it 
2s long as the ſeaſon permits; it is not becauſe hey- 
foreſee, that there will come a'time in which they 
cannot gather. Any ſuch foreſight cannot be attrĩ · 
buted to them. How ſhould' creatures who have 
none but mere e. ee judge of. the Mo: - 
themſelves provided without having thought of _ 
collecting it.” Nature prompts them to gather wax 
and honey. They labour during the fine weather, 
and when winter eomes they find their magazines 
full. Theſe animals, like all others, act blindly, „ 
= P mechanically, without reflection or de 
ſen, though they appear to be led by the rules o 
wildo! Being then void. of reaſon, LED. 
this wie economy, his KN .of © foreſight 
| and reflection 'muſt-neceſſa conſequence 
of a ſuperior intelligence, whole views- they fulfil 
without knowing it. In this conſiſts part of our 
ſuperiority over the brute creation. We can re- 
| preſent-to our minds the paſt and the future. We. g 
an act from reflection, and form plans. 8 We can 
be determined by motives, and chuſe what beſt ſuits. 
us. But how-important is it that we ſhould make 
2 good wſe-vf thoſe prerogatives Informed as we 
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xre of the great revolutions which. await us, and 2} 
being gnabled to look forward to the winter of life, 5 
| a not to lay up for ourſelves. conſolations 


ces, which. may render the latter end of > 1 
table bur happy? Nothing is more - „ 
miſſerable 
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In E . : us reflect on the bleſſings. God's grant ts 1 
— at this ſeaſon which appears to. us 10 ſevere, 
The froſt and cold prevent many hurtful vapours 
ih the higher regions of the atinoſphere from falling 
upon us, and even puriſies the air. Far from be- 
ing always bad for dur health,'It often ſtrengthens 
it, and preſerves the Kumotrs from putre faction, 
which a conſtant heat would certainly occaſion. If 
. the vapours which collect in the atmoſphere were 
always to fall in rain, the earth would be too ſoft 
and wet, our bodies would be full of humours and 
too much relaxed; whereas the cold" br 


Groenland, where the ground is covetgd with 


ol four.or five hours dong, the air is very 2 
one, 


races and 
promotes the circulation of blood. In very hot 
countries, and where the winters are rainy and wet, 
ferious and · mortal diſeaſes are much more frequent 
chan elſewhere. We are told by travellers pat in 


mountains of ice, and where in winter the. ays ate 
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der to preſerve them fi 


2 


plaints in the cheſt and eyes, (occalſoned partly by 
che quality of the food) they have ſeldom there the 
diſorders ſo common in Europe. It is alſo c certain, 


chat the conſtitution of the human body varies ac- 


cording to the different climates; conſequently, the 


inhabitants of the northern countries have colin: 


tions adapted to extreme cold, and are generally 


ſtrong and robuſt. As man, though active by EE 
and though labour i is nn to him, is ſtill glad 
ts to taſte the ſweets of 
8 ields to the change of 
ſeaſons,” and takes. a pleaſure in it, becauſe in rea- 


ps ſo alſo our nature 


towards our welfare and happi- 


neſs. Behold our fields and ofa They are 


indeed buried in ſnow but this is 


prevent the grain 


that we want for the winter. Let us then acknow- 


ledge the wiſe. ordinance. of God. If our preſent | 
| ſupport had not. been provided for z if in this ſevere - 
ſeaſon. we were obliged to cultivate the earth, there 
might be ſome foundation for our complaints. But 

| our proviſion is made; all our wants are ſuppli 
and we enjoy a repoſe ſuitable to the ſeaſon. 
| How tender are the mercies of Providence du- T9 
| ring theſe winter months! God has, given induſtry 27, 
to mankind, which. is neceſſary to keep them 85 
cold or froſt. Their inventive mind has. 1 N 
f 5 cu ing an artificial. . from 
2 2e — vhick 55 | 


them means of 


or. WINTER. 22 
ſome, clear and näht; ; and, except a FIRE com- 


n the cold, as * 4 
. + The ground _ 
requires. reſt after having Nielded in the Gankever 5 
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Which they enjoy in their apartments * of the 
comforts of ſummer. The mercy of Providence is 
no leſs viſible in the yearly produce of wood, and 
its aſtoniſhing increaſe, than in the fertility of our 
fields. We have alſo at this ſeaſon multitudes of 

* creatures at our command, to make it tolerable to 
us. The colder the countries are, the more of thoſe 
- uſeful animals are found, whoſe furrs are deſigned 
. to keep us warm. Is it not evident that divine Wiſ. 
dom foreſaw the ſeveral wants of the different 
countries, and deſigned to relieve them by placing 
animals in them which could not live any where 
elſe? Our beaſts of burden bring us the neceſſary 
proviſions; and it is remarkable, that our cattle are 
generally fruitful in the time we moſt require it. 
Winter does not interrupt trade, nor the exerciſe 
— profeſſions. | The rivers have loſt their fluidity 
in many places; they are become hard as iron; 
the ſurface is cloſed and covered with ice. This 
Facilitates the intercourſe between the inhabitants 
which were before divided. They are not con- 
demned to inaction or idleneſs at this ſeaſon; and 
though'they are obliged to interrupt the labours of 
he field, they have a thouſand ways of employing 
_ themſelves uſefully in domeſtic life. The ſleep of 
nature prompts them to look into themſelves. It 
is true they can no longer behold the beauties 
_ which ſpring and ſummer preſent; but their minds 
may be ſo much the more at liberty to reflect, even 
in the midſt of darkneſs and night, upon the inſta- 
| bility of all * _ which gay lead them 
to 
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to a firm reſolution of devoting themſelves to the 
ſervice of that great Being who is immutable. Man 
is now at leiſure in his calm retreat to cultivate his 


mind, to examine his own heart, to correct his 


faults, and to lay up treaſures of good works. Hap- 
py they who make ſo . an uſe of this ſeaſon. 


{ 
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S W HETHER. we | conſider the e taken in 


it ſeparately, we ſhall find equal reaſon to admire 


the power and wiſdom of the Creator. It is true; 


that we can but imperfectly know any thing, and 
can ſeldom go beyond conjecture and probabilities. 


But this is ſufficient to prove to us; on one hand, 
the greatneſs of God, and, on the other, the weak- 


neſs of our reaſon. Perhaps all the elements are 
of the ſame nature, and may be reduced to one on- 


ly. Perhaps they are ſo combined as to form but 
one whole. But it would be very difficult for us 
to imagine this to ourſelves. We muſt divide them 


in our minds, and conſider ſeparately the primitive 
parts of which they are .compoled. What variety 
of wonderful properties in the air, which we every 
moment breathe ! With what force it divides and 
diſſolves all ſorts of ſubſtances, contracting, at the 
ſame tans, their different qualities ! The yapours 

E e 2 | and: 


the whole, or examine the different parts of 
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a6d Sltitations without number, the millions of 
different ſmells, the volatile ſalts, alkaline and acids, 
the many combuſtible oils and ſpirits, which blend 
and unite with it, make it ſometimes hurtful, but 
in general wholeſome and good. Thoſe foreign 
particles with which the air is loaded, its elaſticity, 
the quality it has of rarifying, of condenſing, and 
of recovering its natural fate, produce thoſe me- 
teors which dif) perſe the noxious vapours, purify the 


earth, and promote the vegetation of plants. And, 


though the effects of the air are ſometimes dread- 
ful, they are abſolutely neceſſary to prevent the 


earth from becoming a barren deſart. There are 
however in this element, as in all God's works, | 


zmpenetrable myſteries. Who, for. example, can 
explain how the particles of air, though ſo ſubtile as 


our life and preſervation depends? Can we ſuffi- 


ciently admire, that one and the ſame element 
ſhould tranſmit ſound, ſmell,” and light, to us?. 


There is great conformity ae air and water. 
Its effects are no leſs various or admirable. How 
many different qualities has God given to this cle- 


ment! All the abundance and ſalubrity of the air, all 
the richneſs of the earth, or warmth of fire, would 


not ſave us from. periſhing, if we were without 


: water. How many changes it is ſuſceptible of 
Wiuat gave it the property of dilating, of ſeparating, 
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to be inviſible to us, are the means by which every 

other object becomes viſible? What is more won- 
dierful than the balance between the outward air 
and that which is within us; a balance on which 


1 
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of enen the — ne . 


anne we and clouds? What-gave 


out. of: A0 0 n inſenſibie pres, ere 
2 all over our fields and vallieg, in the ſorm 


of a refreſhing dew? How aſtoniſhing is the pro- 
has of becoming ſometimes lichter than air, 


perty 4 


thouglł a quantity of water is nearly nine times hea- 
vier than an equal quantity of air; of reſuming after- 


_ wards its natural weight, of n to other bodies, 


of difelving the moſt compact | ſubſtance, and of £ 


| mixing even with fire. Of ow el 
is none we know ſo little the nature of as a R 


is too ſubtile for ſight, but its qualities, properties, ; 


and effects, are viſible e Whether the-eflence 


of fire conſiſts in motion wan! or in the fermenta- 
tion of what we call inflammable matter, or, (which 5 
many experiments render probable) whether it be 
a ſimple ſubſtance, different in its nature from all 
other bodies, ſtill it is certain, that the prodigious 


quantity of 01 its 1 its wonderful effects, deſerve 


all our attention. There is nothing, however cold, 
| which does in contis fiery particles, that weer 
themſelves when they are warmed by any violent 


motion. Fire exiſts every where. It is in the air 
we breathe, in the water we drink, and in che earth 
which nouriſhes us. It is à part of the c comp 
of all bodies; it goes through their ſmalleſt pores 3 


"It unites cloſely with them; it moves with them 
| ace to another; and, however wrapped | 


from one 
; 5 Ee - 0 * 


tion 1 
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_ up, however confined it may be, it ill forces b 


ſelf to be ſeen and felt at laſt. With what power 
it dilates the ſurrounding air, whilſt the air-in its 
turn keeps up the fire, and makes it more alive and 
violent. Fire gives fluidity to water, fertility te 
the earth, health to mankind, and life to all ani- 
mals. The earth, when pure, is diſtinguiſhed from 
other bodies by having neither taſte or ſmell, by 
not being ſoluble, cither in water or ſpirits of wine, 
nd being caily bruiſed between our fingers... At 
firſt ſight, it appears very different from any other 
element, and yet it has ſo much conformity with 
them, that there are naturaliſts who believe that 
water is nothing but diſſolved earth, and that the 
| carthis only, water grown. thick. and condenſed. 
According te their ſyſtem, the water conſtantly 
diminiſhes upon our globe, and forms by degrees 
compact bodies, becauſe that formerly our planet 
was only, a wet and fluid maſs, and that, in fl es 
more remote times, the whole was water. 
All the elements are neceſſary to our — 
and preſervation; and there are none which are nat 
admirable, if we reflect on their properties and the 
variety of. effects they produce. How many proper 
ties, different from each other, has not God com- 
municated to his works. How many agents i in the 
beavens, and upon earth, always in motion, for 
he preſervation of the univerſe. in general, and of 
each individual in particular ! What revolutions | 
what phenomena are produced, by the combination 
Fo * ofthe — It would, be ealier to . 


. 


R 


* 


ber God's creatures, than to number the acting 
powers. But what muſt be the power from whence 
all theſe proceed ! They all depend upon the will 
of an almighty Creator. He has realized them all, 
He has impreſſed upon them a conſtant, uniform, 
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and ſalutary motion. It is he who maintains the 
elements in-that equilibrium to nen thi: york 
owes its eee FF 
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TH HE ſum J the principal: _ 5 all that haps- 
pens upon the earth. It is the conſtant ſource 


of uit light which is ſo profuſely ſpread over our 


globe. This light of the ſun.is the moſt ſubtile fire. . 


: Tt penetrates Foto all bodies, and puts all their parts 
in motion. It attenuates and ſeparates them. It 


diſſolves thoſe that are ſolid, rarifies ffill more thoſe - 


that are fluid, and renders them fit for an infinite 


number of effects. Is it not evident, that on this 
variety of inflience which' the ſun has on other bd-.. 
dies, depend all the phenomena, and all the revo 


tions of the glöbe even in the ſmalleſt circum - 


ſtances? When the force of the ſun's light increaſes, 
that is to ſay,” whien'the rays fall teſs obliquely, and 


in a greater quantity upon a given ſpace, and that 


they act longer each day, as is the caſe in ſummer, 


this mult. neceſſarily operate more. conſiderable 


. 
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face of the: enn „When che rays fall more ob- 
| lquely Nes ſame pace, and conſequently: are 


change is obſervable in aas emolphere ? hat 4 
gradual difference appears, when from the remoteſt 
line the ſun begins to draw nearer and nearer to 


qual length? And how many new phenomens ap- 
E when that luminous and active hady retro- 
s in ſummer from the tropic of Cancer towards 
the line; till the days and nights become again equal 
in autumn, and the fun removes from our zenith? 


is on the diſtance of this body that depend all the 
variations We obſerve in the vegetation ,of plants, 


and the 1 interior conſtitution of bodies in all climates 5 
and at every ſeaſon. This i is the reaſon that each 
| ſeaſon and climate have Plants and animals peculiar N 


to them, and that the 'progrels of vegetation is 
| more or le leſs rapid, and the natural productions « of 


longer or ſhorter, duration. But it would be beyond 


| our powers not only to deſcribe, but even to point 
dont the different. effects of the ſun upon gur earth, 


All the changes and revolutions of the globe have 

for principle the influence of the ſun, as the ſeve- 
degrees of heat and cold depend chiefſy upon it, 
auſe the nature of the ſoil, the 


1a chiefly „ 
mountains more or r lefs 8 _bigh „and their, different 
re , ribute { 


of 08 "2 00 


id in leſs quantity, and the days being | 
5 eee alſo as in winter, 
how different is the face of the earth, and what a 
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For certainly theſe effects would not be produced 

if the heat of the fun did not act in the manner it 
does. It requires but very 
convinced of the many and ſenſible effects of which 
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J ſometimes it compreſles them together, in order to 
+ form them into different meteors, It is the ſun 
$ which gives circulation to the ſap in trees and veger 


tables, which cauſes the leaves and  bloſſor 
| ſhoot, and ripens the latter into fruit. It animates 


ings. It penetrates into rocks and mountains, and 


TT © wane ny 298 3 Gn 53 »>- 


This alone would convince us of the power of our 
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God has drawn numberleſs great effects from one 
and the ſame inſtrument, and from the heat of the 
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country's being more or leſs cold, more or lefs ſub-. 
ject to rain, wind, and other variations of the at · 
moſphere. But it remains undeniably certain, that 
theſe acceſſary cauſes would not be ſufficient to pro—ꝛ 
duce the effects obfervable in many places and times. 
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little attention to be 


the ſun is the principle. Its influence appears dai- 
ly. Sometimes jt rarifies, ſometimes it condenſes - 
the air. Sometimes it raiſes vapours and fogs, and 
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all nature. It is the ſource of that vivifying warmth 
which gives to organized bodies the power of un- 
folding themſelves, and of growing to perfection. 
It operates even in the depths under ground, where 


it produces metals, and gives life to animated be- 


— 


its influence reaches to the very bottom of the ſea, _ 


Creator. But if we conſider with how much art 


ſun thus produced ſo many phenomena of nature, 
we ſhould be more and more ſenſibly perſuaded, 5 
that nothing but infinite wiſdom united with _— 1 
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leſs power could work ſuch. wonders. Would; man · 


Eind deſerve to be lighted, warmed, and cheared 
by the ſun, if in theſe beneficent effects of its in- 
fluence he did not acknowledge the glorious per. 


fections of the Being of beings ; if he did not adore | 


him with the en veneration ? $ 
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: How different are theſe cold rains, which fall at : 


7: - this; ſeaſon, from thoſe warm ' refreſhing 
| ſhowers, which, in ſummer, embelliſh and fertilize 

the earth. This change gives a melancholly ap- 
pearance to all nature. The fun is veiled from us, 
and the whole ſky appears like one immenſe cloud. 
We cannot ſee at any diſtance. We are ſurround- 


with a gloomy darkneſs, and are threatened with 


ſtorins. The clouds at laſt burſt, and deluge the 
earth. The air ſeems an inexhauſtible reſervoir of 


overflow the country. However diſagreeable and 


_ grievous this weather may appear to us, we muſt | 


acknowledge i it is for wiſe and beneficent purpoſes. 


The earth, in à manner exhauſted by its fruitful- 


neſs, has occaſion to recover its ſtrength; and for 
this end not only requires reſt, but moiſture alſo. 


The rain waters and revives the barren dry land. 


The wet en and rraches down to the roots 


water. The rivers ſwelling, break their banks, and 


of 
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vf the plants. The withered leaves; which fall on 
the ground, corrupt and become excellent manure. 
The heavy rains fill the rivers up again, and furniſh 
the ſprings with water. Nature is never idle. It 
is conſtantly.at work, though not always to be ſeen. _ 
The clouds, by Itting rain or ſnow fall continually 
from them, prepare for a fruitfnl year and an a- 
bundant ſummer. When the heat of the ſun oc- 
caſions drought, the plentiful ſprings, which the 
winter rains had formed, ſpread abroad, and water 
the fields and vallies, creating freſh verdure all a- 
round. Thus the wiſe Creator provides apainſt 
the future; and what appears to us an evil, becomes 
the ſource of the beauties and treaſures which ſpring 
and ſummer laviſh on us. The gifts granted us, by 
theſe means, are as innumerable as the drops which 
fall from the clouds; and then even when man, 
ſtill blind and ignorant, murmurs, at the time he 
ought to be moſt thankful. Eternal Wiſdom inva- 
riably continues to compleat his beneficent deſigns. 
Our preſervation is the principal end that God pro- 
poſes in wetting the earth with rain. But divine 
_ wiſdom knows how to unite different deſigns, and 
make them ſubordinate to each other; and, from 
the proper combination of theſe; reſults the order 
and harmony of the univerſe. Thus the animals, 
which exiſt not only for mankind but for them- 
ſelves, requiring to be ſupported and fed, it is for 
them, as well as for us, that the rains deſcend 
from the clouds to make the earth fruitful. But 
"_ as in oP thing elſe, we diſcoyer the wiſeſt 
© economy 
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5 would the vapours ri riſe, in vain would the clouds 


vey them from one place to another, to water the 


economy. eee 
the earth, are collected and preſerv | in the atmo- 
| ſphere, to be reſtored again to it, either in the 
Form of little drops, heavy rains, or flakes of ſnow, 
according to the occaſion, but ſtill with Sconomy, 
and never letting abundance degenerate into pro- 
digality. Every thing is made the moſt of. Even 
the ſmalleſt ſprinkling, light fogs and de ws, all con- 
tribute to make the earth fruitful. - But in vain 


be formed, if nature had not - furniſhed winds, to 
break and to diſperſe the clouds on all ſides, to con- 


ground where it requires moiſtening. Here, one 
country would be deluged with continual rains; 
there, another would ſuffer all the horrors of 
drought; The trees, herbs, and corn, would periſh, 
i the winds did not drive the clouds to the places 
allotted to the rain to fall. God fays, Let there be 
now on the earth, and it falls in flakes ; and, when. 
he ſays to the rain, Fall thou upon the earth, it 
falls in ſbowers, and waters the . country. The 
; winter rains, however inconvenient they appear, 
- as well as all the dull temperature of this ſeaſon, arg 
abſolutely neceſſary. So are the dark and gloomy 

. days of our lives. They may lead us to good works. 
We ſhould not, therefore, wiſh the fun of proſpe- 
rity to ſhine upon us continually. It muſt neceſ· 

| Grily be mixed with ſome days of ſorrow... Let us 
then be reſi igned, whcn we meet with ſuch from 
the hand of God, convinced as we are of the Wiſe 
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and the little connection our globe has with 


Gen ſcarce permits us to think they can have uy 
ſenſible effect upon it. There are, however, many 
| ſuperſtitious people who give credit to their ll 


ence, and ſay, that from the ſtars and planets there 
iſſues continually ſomewhat which acts upon our 
atmoſphere and the earthly bodies. But what is 


1 hf has this effect. If they mean the light of the 
ſtars themſelves, or the light of the ſun reflected by 

| the planets, it evidently comes to nothing, and is 
much more inconſiderable than what the moon a- 

lone reflects upon us: Therefore, as the light we 


receive from the moon has no ſenſible influence up- 


on the earth or the atmoſphere, the light of the 


planets and fixed ſtars muſt. have ſtill leſs. If it 
was ſuppoſed that other matter iſſaed from the ſtars, 
and reached us, it would be without the leaſt foun- 


dation; for if theſe illapſes were real, they. would, 


when collected in a burning glaſs, produce ſome 
alteration or ſenſible change in earthly bodies, 


which experience contradicts. Of courſe then, 


there proceeds nothing out of the celeſtial bodies 


but the faint liglit they „ to us; ; therefore, 
Vor. III. F e the 
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the NO RENE whether they are week enough. to 
be themſelves deceived, or mean to impoſe on o- 
thers, they deſerve nothing but contempt, when 
they tell us. of a beneficent Jupiter, a malevolent 
Saturn, a witty Mercury, of Mars inſpiring war- 
Like diſpoſitions, and Venus inclining to love. The 
planets far from producing the effects aſcribed to 
them by aſtrologers, have in general none of any 
fort. What ſhall we ſay then of the Pleiades which 
bring rain, the impetuous Orion which foretels 


ſtorms, the ſad Hyades, the ſetting of the Arcturus, 


and the riſing of Capricorn, which preſages hail and 


hurricanes? What influence can the conſtellation 


the Bull have on peas and beans ?. or the Dog-ſtar 
in reſpect to the madneſs of dog 87 What connec- 


tion can there be between our . and the Scor- 


pion? As for tlie reſt, if the riſing or ſetting of 
theſe conſtellations was only obſerved in order to 


know the proper times for the different parts of a- 
iculture, and not as the cauſes of natural things, 


it might be allowable. In the earlieſt times, the 


. middle, and end of each ſeaſon was not 


marked by months, but by the. riſing and ſetting of 
| the ſtars in conjunction with the ſun, or by their 
immerſion into, and their emerſion out of i its rays. 


From thence proceeds the vulgar opinion, that the 
different aſpects of thoſe ſtars produced effects which 


. in reality ſhould only be imputed to the ſeaſons, 
and conſequently to the ſun. Orion riſes in au- 


tumn, and ſets in winter, which gives occaſion to 
Tay it brings ſtorms; 3 while it is to autumn and win- 


ter 
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ter in reality chew belong. The riſing and ſetting 


of Orion only mark the time of thoſe ſeaſons. __—© 


When the Dog-ſtar riſes with the ſun it is exceſſive - 
ly hot in our zone, but that conſtellation i is. not the 
_ cauſe of it. Theſe heats are occaſioned by our ſun” 
being then at the higheſt. I ſay our ſun; for in the 


oppolite zone, when the Dog - ſtar riſes with the . 


ſun, it is ſo extremely cold as to freeze animals, 


and to cover the rivers with ice. So that the 


ſouthern nations conſider this conſtellation as the 
cauſe of cold inſtead of heat. It is the ſame in re- 


ſpect to the Pleiades, which are faid” to occaſion. ] 
rain, and all the other conſtellations, to which they 
impute effects that in reality only belong to the ſea- 


ſons in which theſe ſtars riſe or ſet.— If then the 


planets and ſtars have no part in the temperature 1 


and natural revolutions of our globe, they can have 
ſtill leſs upon human actions. The happineſs or 
unhappineſs of individuals, or of whole nations, 
depend partly on natural talents and paſſions, partly 
on the. combination of certain moral and natural 


circumſtances ; but the ſtars can have no iufluence Wo 
upon any of 5 ol "If they had, we might be led 
to doubt. the rule of Providence,. and to believe,. 


that the world is not governed by a Being infinitely 
wiſe, good, juſt, and powerful. Who would wiſh 
to inhabit a globe where all its revolutions depend- 


ed on a blind chance, or on the influence of the 


ſtars, which muſt be fatal both to our natural and 
moral ſtate. - Let us leave to the ſuperſtitious this 


ſcience ſo humiliating to the human mind, and ſo 
8 Ff 2 5 g deftruftive: 
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Jieſtructive to peace, which they call ay 4d 


which in reality is only a wretched abuſe of aſtro. 
nomy. As for us, our ſureſt foundation for happi- 


neſs is to know that we live under the guidance of 


«wiſe, juſt, and good "_ who directs all things, 
CCC 
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N ONE of the os ee « are more 


remarkable than that which is neareſt to the 

arctic pole, and is called the ler bear. The extre- 
mity of its tail is but two degrees from the pole 

and, for that reaſon, it is called the polar far. It 1 
is eafy to diſtinguiſh i it ſrom the ſtars near it, be- 
cauſe it changes its poſition very little, and jt-is al- 
Ways ſeen towards the ſame point in the heavens. 
It is true, it turns round the pole, but its motion 


5s ſo flow, and the circle it deſcribes ſo ſmall, that | 
it is ſcarce perceptible. | As it is therefore vi- 
ſible always in the Lame point of the ſy, it is a 


ſure guide to the mariner, particularly in the open 

ſeas. Before the diſcovery of the compaſs, the ſai- 
lors had no ſurer guide than the polar ſtar; and, 
even at this time, when the ſky is ſerene, they may 
on many occaſions better depend upon it than on 


the magnet. This reflection naturally leads us to 
admiĩre the goodneſs of God, who, by the ſitua 


tion and courſe of the ſtars, has given us ſuch a 


ſure n of _ places, and the differ- 
ent 
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ent points of the ſky. An aſtronomer, though i in | 
an unknown country, can tell by the ſtars exaltly 


where he is. He can know the month, the day, 
and hour, as certainly as if he bad conſulted the 


beſt watch. If, for example, we only obſerve that 
the ſtars come every day four minutes ſooner to the 


place where they were the day before, we conſe- 
quently know that this makes two hours in each 
month. Thus, the ſtar which we ſee this night at 
ten o'elock, in a certain part of the ſky, we ſhall 
ſee it again, the 2oth of January, at eight o clock, 
if we obſerve it from the ſame place we are now in. 


The ſtar which is now at midnight to be ſeen over 
our heads, will a year hence be in the ſame ſpot. 
Let us here acknowledge God's tender mercies 
1 all the world. How much thoſe would 
deſerve pity who have neither clocks or geographi- 


cal maps, if they could not ſupply the want of 


them by the obſervation of the ſtars. If we put 
ourſelves in the place of thoſe people, theſe reflec- 
tions cannot appear indifferent to us; for we muſt 


be devoid of all feeling or humanity, if ohjects, 
| which do not indeed. directly concern us, but which 


intereſt ſo many of our fellow-creatures, ſhould 


appear unworthy our attention. Let us look up 
. with gratitude towards tlie Creator of all * 


The uſe that the ſtars are of, in this reſpect, to man- 


| kind, is certainly one of the leaſt advantages which 
reſult from the exiſtence of thoſe heavenly bodies, 
and yet this advantage alope merits our Praiſe and 


ning. 
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-HE eee ofa irineloſed within . are e very 

-* aſtoniſhing. Nobedy is ignorant of what 
Happens when: fluids are Para Water, when in 
that ſtate, generally breaks the veſſels it was put. 
into. A muſket-ball, if the mouth of the muſket 
is hermetically ſealed, burſts with great violence in 
ſevere cold. This appears at firſt incomprehenſible, 
We know that water is not fluid of-itſelf,” but is 
made ſo by means of the fire, which penetrates in- 
to every part of it; conſequently, it becomes a ſo- 
lid maſs when it is tripped” of the-fiery.-particles, 
or when its motion ceaſes through exeeſs of cold. 
It ſeems, then, as if the particles. of water muſt 
draw cloſer, and condenfe; and, of courſe, that 
the frozen bodies ſhould occupy leſs ROY than 
they did before: Yet, they certainly dilate, and 
heir ſize inereaſes by freezing, otherwiſe it would 
be impoſſible they ſhould burſt the veſſels: Beſides, 
how could the ice ſwim at top, if it did not increaſe 


i fize, and if it was not of courſe lighter than wa- 


ter? But what then is the cauſe of this eſſect? It 
is the interior air. It is impoſſible to impute it to 
any exterior cauſe. It is not the cold; for this is 
no real wes nor my * and, properly 
3 Tprakingy, 
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ſpeaking, it cannot penetrate into bodies. It is . 
equally certain that heat is not the cauſe of this 
phenomenon. The air cannot inſinuate itſelf into 
veſſels of metal or glaſe, hermetically ſealed,” and 
yet ice forms within them. We muſt thirefors .. 
ſeek the oauſe of it in the air which the water its | 
ſelf contains, when thus ſhut up. Tobe convinced 
of it, we need only obſerve” water beginning to 
freeze. The firſt coat of ice is ſcarce formed, when 
the water begins to be agitated, and uber of 
little bubbles riſe upon it; this upper cruſt of ice 
often riſes up in the middle, and craeks; then, the 
water ruſhes out at the opening, flies againſt the 
veſſel, and, while running dow the ſides, it freez- 
es: This makes the water appear high and convex _ 
in the middle. Theſe are all effects of confined air; 
effects which would not take place, oriat leaſt but 
in a very ſmall degree, if, before the water hal 
frozen, all poſſible air had been drawn out of it. 
From hence, it is very eaſy to explain many ſingu- 
lar phenomena. A+ ſevere cold is very hurtful to 
vegetables. We know that there is a ſap which 3 
cCirculates in all plants, that it thickens a little in 
winter and autumn, but is ſtill fluids Extreme cold 
turns this ſap into ice, and, by doing ſo, ſwells its 
ſize very much, which muſt neceſſarily-burſt-and _ 
cut ſome of the fibres and-ſtalks of the plants. It is 
evident then, that when the ſap in ſpring becomes 
fluid again, it cannot circulate properly, no more 
than the blood of an animal whoſe veins were cut. 
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ie dies, 3 the nutritive juices no longer flow 
through its veſſels. - Let us obſerve, eee 
even this eold, which is prejudicial to plants, may 
in ſome reſpects become very uſeful to the earth. 
A field, plowed before winter, is better diſpoſed to 
receive the autumn rains, and to let them ſink in- 
to it. If a froſt ſueceeds, the particles of the earth 
dilate and ſeparate, and the ſpring then compleats 
dhe making the earth light, moveable, and fit to re- 
_ Ceive. the. benefit of the ſun and the fine weather. 
Enough has been ſaid to convince us of the power 
of air, and of that expanſive quality from whence | 
reſults ſo many, advantages to our globe. The pro- 
_ perty this element has of condenſing and rarefying | 
fo wonderfully, is the cauſe of the greateſt revolu- 
tions in our world; It is but in a very few caſes 
that the force of this fluid can become hurtful, and 
even then, the evil is more than compenſated by 
the advantages which feſult from it. But it muſt 
be confeſſed, that in this, as well as in every other 
e on of nature, there remain ill many 
things that are. inexplicable. All that we know of 


| the nature, properties; and effects of air, are redu- 


ced in a great meaſure to probable conjectures, 
Which will be verified perhaps in future, or poſſibly | 
may be proved, by thoſe who come after us, to have 
been ill: judged miſtakes. How careful ſhould we 
therefore be, when we contemplate God's works, 


to come prepared with humble minds, and a diffi- 


gence of our knowledge, remembering always the 
weakneſs of the human : underſtanding; and the un- 
| certainty 
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dies, For example, when an organ is * We 
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ecrtaint) of our judgements and ſyſtems. In re 
to any tienes, preſumption is inexcuſable; bit 
it becomes abſolutely ridiculous, when the know= | a 
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W.. 5 owe TY one of tHe moſt pure and | 
ocent pleaſures we can enjoy. It has po * : 
to 3 to calm the paſſions, 455 the 
heart, and to itifluente the tefnber and diſpolitith. —_ 
How often does miific fuſpend grief, animare tlie 
ſpirits, and etmoble out ſentitmefits. An aft try bf 
fol atid pleaſing is worth our atterition, arid the 
be madè uſe of glory out benefitent Gestose 
8 e proceeds the impreſſion Which 
muſie mal es upon — ear? It is un effect of the - 
air which rebe ves an udulating motion, and which 
ſtrlkes our auditory nerves in different ways. Wha 
a tight cord is pulled- It changes as rin 3; 8 
elaſticity makes it not only go back to its firſt . | 
but makes it alſo extend beyond it to the other 
ſide; and it eontinues vibrating back and forward 
till it recovers the ſtate it was in before it wa 
touched. Theſe vibrations communicate with tlie 
air, which conveys them to other contiguous bo- 
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rence of ſounds ? Why are ſome ſharp and others 
flat? It is not the quantity of air put in motion, for 


a ſound may be ſharp and flat, and at the ſame time 


weak or loud: Neither can it be imputed to the 
ſwiftneſs of the undulations by which the ſound is 


propagated in the air; for a ſharp note does not go 
more rapidly from one place to another than a flat. 


The difference proceeds then from the quickneſs of 


the fluttering of the air. A ſoriorous body makes a 


ſharp tone when the vibrations of its parts are quick- 
er, and a flat one when they are ſlower. But why are 
: certain ſounds, when united together, harmonious 


aſing We their. concurrence, - whilſt other | 


g ſounds make diſcord, and wound the ear? The on- 
ly anſwer to this is, that the natural character of 


barmony conſiſts in being in the ſame key; while, 8 


in diſcordance, on the contrary, though the notes 


are ſtruck at the ſame time, they diſagree, and pro- 
ects it un: 


pleaſantly. But of what: uſe would the harmony 


Aduce a double ſound to the ear, which: 


of ſounds be, if we could not diſtinguiſh them from 


diſcord? Let us therefore bleſs God for having en- 


abled us to receive and diſtinguiſh the different im- 
preſſions of ſound, and for having given to our ſouls 
tze power of aſſainting certain ideas with bodily 


ſenſations. How much gratitude is due to him for 
the many pure and innocent pleaſures he has given 
us to enjoy! Let us expreſs our ſenſe of it by mak» 


ing. uſe e even of * to * his name. Let us 
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he 3 1 if near it, are put i in motion, 
| and make a ſound. But what occaſions the diffe- 
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men and animals, there will be found ſome things 
Which are in common with us and the brute crea» 


tion; others in which they have the advantage over 
us; and, finally, ſome in which we are ſuperior. .- 
E. chiefly reſembles animals in reſpect to mat - 


We have like them life and organized bodies, 
which are. produced by propagation and birth, and 


P. the cope we are 8 to make between 
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join in the moſt melodious ſounds to lift up our 
hearts towards our go enen and ' to cele- 75 
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ſupported by food. We and they have alſo alike 3 


animal ſpirits, powers to fulfil the different func- 


tions aſſigned. to us, voluntary motions, the free 


- exerciſe of our limbs, ſenſes, ſenſation, imagina- 
tion, and memory. By means of the ſenſes they, 
as well as we, feel che pleaſure and pain which 


makes us deſire certain things and fear others. A 


natural inſtin& prompts us, as well as them, to pre- 


ſerve our lives, and to continue our ſpecies. Laſt-_ 


ly, We are equally liable to thoſe general bodily 


accidents which the chain of things, the laws of 
truction and organization \ of our | 


motion, the con 
bodies, muſt neceſſarily occaſioo-rnn. 
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8 343 COMPARISON. 
| pleaſures, animals have many advantages over us. 
ne af the chief is, that they do not require the 

cloaths, defence, and conveniengies. we want; not 
are they obliged to invent, to learn, and exerciſe 
tte arts neceſſary for theſe purpoſes. At their 
birth they bring with then every thing they want, 
or, at leaſt, have only to follow the inſtinct which 
is innate in them, to obtain all that can make them 
happy. This inſtinct never deceives them. It is a 
| conſtant ſure guide. And as ſoon as theit appetites 
_ are ſatisfied they are perfectly content, they deſire 
no more, and are never guilty of exceſs. They en - 
joy the preſent without troubling themſelves about 
Futurity. There is every reaſon to believe that a- 
nimals have not the faculty of repreſenting to them- 
ſelves the future. A ſenſe of the preſent warns 
them of their wants, and inſtinct teaches them how 
to ſupply them. They procure what they deſire, 
and enjoy it with ſatisfaction, They never think 
of the morrow. Death itſelf comes upon them 
without their having ſoreſeen it, or being diſturbed 
about it before-hand. In all theſe circumſtances 
they have the advantage of man, who muſt reflect, 
invent, labour, exerciſe, and receive inſtructions, 
or he would remain in perpetual childhood, and 
could ſcarce procure himſelf the neceſſaries of life. 
His inſtin& and paſſions are not ſure guides to him. 
He would be wretched were he to give way to them. 
| Reaſon alone and its conſequences make the efſen- 
tial difference between him and the brutes. It ſup- 
ws all Ahe ; and, in other Ne my 
1 70 
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2 ſuperiority to which. they 'can never attain, . LAY 
means of this faculty he not only obtains. every 
neceſſary and convenience, but alſo multiplies the 
pleaſures of ſenſe. It ennobles them, and makes 
e ſo much the more ſenſibly enjoyed, as he can 
render his deſires ſubſervient to reaſon. His ſoul is 
capable of pleaſures en tirely unknown to animale, | 


Pleaſures which ſpring from ſcience, wiſdom, or- 


der, religion, and virtue; and which infinitely furs. 
paſs all thoſe of which the ſenſes are the organs: 


Becauſe far from being contrary to the real perſee- 


tion of man, they continually add to it; becauſe 


they never forſake him, not even when 5 ſenſes 


deadened by ſickneſs, old age, or any other circum = Z 


ſtance, become inſenſible to all animal enjoyments; 
becauſe, in fine, they make him more and more re- 


ſemble God; whilſt, on the contrary, the more he 


yields to ſenſual -pleaſures; the more he W ch 
himſelf to the likeneſs. of à brute. Let us add, 


that animals are confined. within a very narrow 


ſphere ; ; that their deſires are very few, and confe- 

ntly their pleaſures are little varied ; whereas 
man has an infinite number of them. He draws 
ſome out of every thing, and there is nothing 
which he cannot make uſe of fome way or other. 
He alone can improve himſelf more and more. He 
makes continual new diſcoveries, acquires further 


lights, aifd makes boundleſs progreſs in the road to 


perfection and happineſs; whereas the beaſts are 


always confined within their narrow limits, never 


invent or rs, nor ever rife aboye other ani· 
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mals of their ſpecies. It is reaſon alone, then, that 


gives us the ſuperiority over the brute, and Nu in 
this that the exeellence of human nature moſdy con- 
ſiſts. To make uſe of our reaſon in order to eno- 


ble the pleaſures ol ſenſe, and to enjoy more and 


more thoſe that are intellectual, ſo as to im] 
1 in wiſdom and virtue, this is what diſtinguiſhes 


This is the end for which he was created. 
55 Les it then be our conſtant ſtudy: to anſwer this 


purpoſe; for we can only be happy in Proportion 
as we follow what mann re out to 1 us as n 
and F we | Fa | | : 


Cluoouarion 3 nxbATzvs * To. ThE. Akute: 


3 . 


WIT » whats 2 erp of bam creatures will the \ 
7 place where our city is ſituated be covered, 

at the great day of refurrection! What multitudes 
ſpread over the whole earth, prodigious. indeed, 


but not innumerable ; far each of the dead that riſe 


will be known by-the Lord his Judge : Each name 
is written in his book : None will fail, none will. 
he loſt; not one of thoſe, whoſe bodies were laid 
in earth, can eſcape the all-ſeeing eye of the moſt 


High. Suppoſing Germany, our country, to have 


only begun peopling 500 years after the univerſal 
deluge, conſequently, within about 4500 years, 


us and 


2 N Wa | —— 
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and that from. the foundation of our eity to this 
time, even to the day of judgement, (if it was to 
happen this year) there had been annually buried, 
reckuning one year witli another, only 200 people, 


che number of dead would amount to goo;000. If 


then our ſingle city would already furniſh 900 
perſons for the day of judgement, how great a num- 
ber would all Germany produce? In admitting the 
number of inhabitants to be about 24 millions, ue 


cannot reckon our city to be more than the three 
thoufandth part of the whole. If that is the caſe; 
one may ſuppoſe, from the foregoing calculation; E 
urniſn 2100 millions. This 

number 1 is certainly prodigious, and yet What is it, 
in compariſon of what the whole earth contains, 


that G will 


which is reckoned to be at preſent more than 100 
millions. If we fix it at this number, and calculate 
it as above, the total of thoſe who have died, du- 
ring the above- mentioned ſpace, muſt amount to 
87500 millions. If. we afterwards add to it thoſe 


who lived before the flood, and thoſe Who died 


after it, in the ſpace of 500 years, a number which 
may be reckoned as quarter of the preceding, the 


total then will come to 109,375 millions. Laſtly, 


Let us add to it the inhabitants of the earth, who 


may be living at the day of judgement, and only 
fix the number as before at 1000 millions, and the 


whole will amount to 110,375 millions. Now, let 
our imaginations ſoar, and, if poſſible, figure to our. 
ſelves this prodigious multitude, which will appear 
at the laſt * before the Judge of the world. How 
Wo 1 great 


Py 
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great aa that Intelligence be, Which can Wal in 
to the minds of every individual of which this mul- 
titude will be compoſed ] who will know exactly 


_ » their thoughts, words, and actions; who will per- 


fectly remember the day of their birth, the duration 
- of their exiſtence on earth, the time, manner, and 
_ circumſtances of their death; who will be able to 

NI the atoms {9 diſperſed. from each of them, 
to ſeparate, to unite them again, though their bo- 
dies had been reduced to aſhes, diſſolved into a mil- 


lion of parts, and undergone numberleſs transfor- 


mations ! What an almighty work, to collect theſe 
earthly atoms , to, purify them, to. ennoble, and to 
form them for immyetality,. 3 | 
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War ſentiments of gratitude SET joy ariſe in 
my ſoul this day, on which we celebrate the 


birth of Jeſus ! But, at the ſame time, what is my 
furpriſe, when I reflect on the cireumſtances which 
attended this great event! I behold a Son of man 
in the loweſt ſtate of humiliation 3" and this Son of 
man is my God! I behold the infukty; the inviſible 
God, at whoſe word-the heavens and earth were 
made; at whoſe word they will fade away ! And 
Fs, at the ſame: I a res 888 weak, and 

8 c ins - clothed. 


fe 


* 
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clothed i in  fleſt, as T am! How Wondet | 


union, the King of kings, whom angels add 


pearing under the form of 3 arne VA Alle, TR 


What - aſtoniſhing tnumilidtion 7 an ry e i. . 


; 10 


limited, fo corrupted, riſen with jeſus 


aſtoniſhment and admiration, - with which they in- 


ſpire me, doubly increaſe, when Freflect on my | 
own unworthineſs, and the infinite maſeſty of our 


Saviour? Certainly, it was a love which infinitely 


furpaſles all Ican merit; a love beyonck all I chi; 


conceive or hope; a love which I have only ſilentlß 

to admire and adore. But, if my ſenſe of*this wo. 
neſs is great, my joy and hope are no leſs ſo. In 
this union of God and man, I behold the joyful em- 


blem of the new covenant. Faithful to his _ 4 5 


miſes, God has ſent his Son into the world, that 
through him we may have eternal life: And, have 
we not aſſurance, that all which Was promiſed in 
his name will be accompliſhed with equal 232 
Chriſt would never have honoured our nature ſo as 
to unite it with his own, had he not reſolved to 
cure our infirmities by his power, to pardon our 
faults, to wipe out our ſins, and thus to reſtore hu- 
man nature to its original purity and innocence. 
What then is more natural and juſt, than to give” 
_ ourſelves up intirely, on this ſolemn day, to a ſenſe 
ks Frows: e It is true, chat little i is in. our 
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inſt upon 85 
an eternal threne of glory! What a miraculous 


change! But, can I well comprehend the great: 
neſs of this divine mercy? or rather, does not tie 9 8 0 


bu... hs 
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1 e ay et with- which we. ought to eele- 
brate this ſolemm feſtival, They ought 10 ſpring 


oo R for ſuch ineftimagble love; bu le 
einde will be pleafing in his Gght. Such 


from a livoly-faith; Let not bur admirafion be the 
7 it of ignorance, but of an enlighte ned cdnvie- 

tion, Neither let our hope be tho effact af a blind 
Ser eee I it is the work of a pute faith, what 


| Hycet conſolation, what heavenly joy will fill our 
hearts] It will enable us to ſupport every evil in 
2” doch. itis a Ten. wn: mY _ 
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ques ines at feſt Gebr to be of little conſequence 
to us to know the place of Chriſt's nativity; fer 
we ſhould ſtill conſider him as our Redeemer, what 
ever the circumſtances might be which attended his 
mortal life. But ſince it pleaſed God to declare the 
place in which the Saviour of the world ſhould be 
born, it became neceſſary that it ſhould happen pre- 
eiſely there, and it was one of the characters by 
which Chriſt was known to be the true Meſſiah. 
It is alſo of little importance to us what place we 
ourſelves live in, provided we PEI ineſs. . 
There is no part of the earth, however poor and 
. where there 1 not de better and hap- 
pier 
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Which contains tlie grea teſt number of wile and wir. 
ruous men; for every nation declines in proportion 
as religion and virtue loſe their inflactice over 
them The place where à young man muy, for the 
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hyper Moreno ugis 8 3 
on our globe where the wathe af ul dei not. 


to us untler a thouſand ſtriking forms k- and Where 1 5 


we might not experience the fweer ſütisfuction . 
which flows from a goed conſeience?. For each im © 


dividudly the-place-prefefable:toalbothervis that in 
which he may emo tlie moſt; health; anck do the 
moſt good For a Wholk nation; ir ig thei place 


nature renewed; with the molt lively ſenſutions of 
pleaſure, and adored God witty all the love ant ve 
neration his heart was capable of:; the place Where 


à virtupus pair firſt learned; to- be n- or 


that where two friends gave each other the 
and moſt affucting propfs of tenderneſs; the village 


where any one may have ſeen, or may himſelf have 


given remarkable examples of goodnely, | juſtice, 
e; ſuch a place ought it not to he dear 

to Re: heaps? According to this rule; Bethle- 
hem was, though finall, a venerable pluce; as ft 
contained many good and pious people. The pa- 
triarch Jacob ſtaid there ſome time; in order to 8 
rect a monument for his beloved Rachel! It was 
at Bethlehem that the worthy Naomi, and Ruth 
her modeſt daughter-in-law, gu ave Proofs of their 


Faith and virtue. Andi it was Th 


nerous 
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nerous ben factor lived and bad his boſteltons 
Bethlehem was the abode of the humble Iſaac, the 
happy father of many ſons, the youngeſt of whom 
voſe from the ſtate of a ſhepherd to the throne of 
. Urael. It was there that was born the Prince Ze- 
"NG that deſtendent of David, who was the 

type of that Ruler and Shepherd about whom If. 

rael was one day to be aſſembled, and dive happilß 
under his government. Laſtly, there appeared the 
Son of God, whoſe birth laid the foundation for 
our redemption. Thus, in places too ſmall to be 
rr men are ſometimes born who after- 
wards become the benefactors of mankind, A vil- 
| logeoften produces a man, who by his wiſdom, up 

rightneſs, and heroiſm. becomes a bleſſing to whole 

| kingdoms. It is our duty: to live in our towns or 
hamlets; ſo as to anſwer the end deſigned by the 

birth of Jeſus. It is. is certain, that true piety would 
make a rapid progreſs over the earth, if we every 
where endeavoured to give proofs of innocent mo- 
© Tals, and fervent faith. If our cities furniſhed more 
examples of virtue, their influence would extend to 

the country; and in the ſmalleſt village there would ö 
be found families who, like that of Joſeph and Ma- 
ry, would diſtinguiſh themſelves by their upright- 
neſs and piety, and would attract reſpect in the midſt 
even of p poverty and bumiliation. Then would God 
| ſhed. bleſſings over the country of - theſe good peo- 
ple; and, after ſome generations, a nation would 
| be formed who would all walk in his paths. He 
Shou e ee the e 8 5 
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has viſited great cities, and b 


in a peaceable cottage, ſurrounded with quiet neigh- 


bours, he may devote himſelf to the ſervice of 


God, and humanity ; and by theſe means enjoy the 


only true content, that which ariſes from tranquib Wy 
lity and pres. of 4 He will not then regret 


Aury, hays many. ſhared; more ee but where 


vice governs; more rich, but where they live in a 


forgetfulneſs of God: and their duties. He wil _ 


ſurely prefer to them the obſcure. re 


| ſecure from hitter dee he 0 live ve peaceable 
Ks irg. nl ee ee 2 2 ene 
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2 aſſiſtance; and we ſhould ſoon loſe the life 


we receive, had not many neceſſaries been prepared 


beforehand for us, and were we not in this help- 


leſs ſtate to be under the protection of others, or 
rather, were we not preſerved by our heavenly x} 
Father himſelf, who took care of us, even in our 


OO womb, DAE mercies EO 1 


— 


numberleſs crimes committed there, a Wen | 
ſon to be thankful, if he at laſt finds a village, where, = 
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birth! We do not even come into the world 
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© et till-Farthier than a of an birth. A | 


that period; was laid the foundation uf all our future 


— 3 gen — 


5 dingly's and, at ths fare title detefm 
fings mis gbodncks defgncd us 


From our very 
Birth, ihe eatifes evaſied whith verb to influence 


ur future happineſs, ' 1 already began to 


act e 


"How muck does 


ably to his 


the happineſs or miſery of life depend 6n' our p 
rents, their way of thinking, ſituation, &c. How 
fiuh the edneatio we received in our youth; the 
examples we had, the connections we formed, the 
opportunities Which preſented. of exerciſing our 
powers and talents; how much does all this influ- 
ence the happineſs, of our lives ? Is it not God that 
prepares all theſe circumſtances for us? If he has 


watched- over our happinefs, he has with equal 


goodneſo diretted thoſe events which may have ap- 


5 eee He has foreſeen. and or- 


dained all of them; he has diſpenſed them with 


prepaxetl far us from our birth. He knew thut ad- 


verſity was good. for us. He knew when ſorrows 

15 Were to begin, and the ſburces from whence they 
a ee well as ; * of _ 

| The e 


happineſs. Weak; pbor creatures, we neither did 
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would be beft for us, and regulated our ſtate acer. . 


iis rotor mnaves fairy.) They were 5 


| knowledge, that our diſtreſſes and ſorrows: were | 
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Theſe cauſes have far ſome time aRed in ſegret,. By 
degrees, they unfold; and we may know, and ac. 


neceſſary to our real happineſs, But they would 
not have had ſuch ſalutary effects, without the con- 
currence of many cauſes which acted remgtely a2 
long time before, and were unknown to us. This 
reflection aught naturally to fill our minds with 
tranquil hope. What can be mate comfortable, than 
to be convinced that there is an inviſible Being, 
who protects us? a Being infinitely: good, wiſe, 


and powerful, who watched over us, even in our 
| mother's Womb; who, from that moment, ſet- 


led every thing neceſſary for us during our lives 


| who has reekaned our days, and appointed a term 


for them, that no human power can change: who - 
has order ved all for gur temporal and cternal happi- 


neſs. How. upſhaken muſt be e e 1 
denen e reſt Menn ere eee . 
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Evanr diene at the time God has 
decreed he ſhould. - As the time of our birth _ 
is faxed,” ſo is that of our death. But the term of 
our lives doesnot depend on inevitable fate. There 
is no ſuch thing in the world. Every thing that hap- 
pens might happen ſooner or later, or even not 


N e . 


5; man who diexo 2 liad died ont lived long | 
er. Goc reckons not any body's days by an abſo- 
lute and arbitrary decree; or without reſpect to cir- 

ceumſtances. He is an infinitely. wiſe God who does 
| nothing without! motives worthy of himſelf. He 

muſt therefore have had juſt reaſons for deerecing c 

that ſuch a perſon ſhould quit the world at one time 

rather than at another. But though the term of 
fe is neither from neceſſity or fatality, it is not the 
leſs certain and is never in reality chang ed. When 
æman dies, there are always cauſes which infallibly 
bring on his death, unleſs prevented by a ſuperior 
power! One perſon dies of a mortal diſeaſe; ano- 
17 ther by a ſudden and unforeſeen secident. Some 
periſſi by fire, and ſome by water. God foreſees 
all theſe cauſes. He is not an idle indifferent ſpec- 
tator of them. He examines all with care; he com- 
pares them with his deſigns,” and ſees whether he 
rarer them or not. If he . them, he de- 
termines them accordingly 3 a here exiſts a di- 
vine decree, by virtue of Seo the man dies at 
| ſuch a time, or by ſuch an accident. This deeree 
cannot be revoked or prevented, becauſe the ſame | 
_  .vealon God has at preſc nt for taking a man out of 
the world was known to him from all eterhĩty. He 
judged of it then as he does now; and, of courſe, 
nothing can induce him to revoke his decree, But 
it is poſſible, that God may not approve the cauſes 
of a man 8 death, when he foreſees them. 12 this 


they 
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ould not happen, and the man would i b pb. 1 Wo 
EE t thoſe cauſes of * 2555 8 he « 


But if God refolves to p- 


it is his will that We ſhould die at the time In which 


the cauſes exiſted. Ifi reality, he was diſpofed to 
grant us longer lives, and does not approve theſe 
cauſes of our death; but it was not confiſtent wit 
his wifdom to oppoſe them. He ſees the univerfe. 256 
in the whole, and finds reaſons which engage him 

to permit men to die in ſuch a time, although he 


neither approves the caufes, manner, or circum: 


ſtances of their death. His wiſdom finds means to | 
dirett theſe deaths to uſeful purpoſes, ;' or elſe he 5: 


foreſees, that longer lives under their circumſtar nces 


could neither be beneficial to themſelves or to thy 


world; or poſſibly he finds, that in order to pfevent 
theſe deaths, it Would require a new combination 1 


of things, ſuch as would not agree with the gene- 


ral plan of the univerſe. In a word, though God 


ſometimes diſapproves the cauſes of a man's death, 
he has always juſtand wiſe reafons for permitting. it, 


and for decreeing conſequently, that the man ſhould 
die at ſuch a time, and in ſuch a manner. Theſe re- 
flections ate calculated t6 make us meet death wi ith F 


Chriſtan fortitude. What renders death dreadful is 


chiefly the uncertainty of the time and the manner 5 


of it. If we knew beforehand when or how we ſhould 


die, we ſhould expect death perhaps with more firm- 


neſs, and ſhould fear it leſs. Now, nothing can more 


effectually encoutaye and calm our minds in this re- 

ſpect, than the perſuaſion that a Providence watches 

over us, who, from the foundation of the world, de ©: 1 MW 
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creed, within finite wiſdom, and goodneſs the time, 
manner, and every circumſtance of our deaths. The 
term of our lives is ene and nobody can die 


ſooner or later than God has decreed, for the good 


even of the perſon himſelf. Everyime dies preciſely 
5 when beſt for him. An almighty Providence watch- 


es over our days, and prolongs or ſhortens them as 


he thinks beſt for us, as well in reſpect to this world 
as the next. Perſuaded of this comfortable truth, we 


may quietly expect death and ſince the hour of it 


is uncertain, let us be prudently prepared to meet 
it at any time. Moſt certainly it will not come till 


God thinks proper. We are ignorant, i it is true, of 


15 what kind of death it may be; but it is enough to 


know, that we can only die in the way that the 


mereiful Ruler of the world judges beſt for us, and 


far thoſe belonging to us. Supported bythis thought, 
let us continue our earthly pilgrimage without cares 
or anxiety; let us ſubmit to the diſpenſations of 


Providence, and not fear any ee to which e our r 
- wide BO us. 7 | | 
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Hh Tana is ; nothing i in nature chat 4 is Act liable to 


change. Every thing is uncertain and frail. 


I Nothing i is 3 enough to remain always like it- 


. The moſt ſolid * are not ſo ee 
le, 
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blog! nor their parts ſo cloſely uni ited, as to preſerve 
them from diſſolution. Each particle of matter in- 


ſenſibly changes its form. How many changes hass 
each of our bodies undergone ſince its formation in 


aur mother's. womb? Every year it lias loſt ſome- | 4 
thing of what made a part of itſelf, and has acquire 


ed new parts drawn from mineral, vegetable, ank 


animal ſubſtances. Every thing on earth increaſes 
and decreaſes by turns; but with this difference, 


that the changes do not operate as quickly i in ee. 6 | 
bodies as in others. The celeſtial globes appear to 


be ſtill the ſame as at the moment of their creation; 


and they are perhaps the moſt invariable of all bo- 
dies. Thoſe however who have obſerved them 
with attention, perceive that ſome ſtars have difſ© 


appeared, and that the ſun has ſpots which change, 


and thus they prove that it is not conſtantly the 
ſame. Its motion alſo makes it liable to variation 
and though it is never extinguiſhed, it has been ob- 


ſcured by fogs, clouds, and even by internal revo- 


lutions. This is all we can know of it at the im- 
meaſurable diſtance there is between us. How ma- 


ny other external as well as internal changes we 
ſhould diſcover, were we nearer ? If we are ſtill 


more ſtruck with the inſtability of earthly things, it 
is becauſe they are within our view. And how frail: 


are theſe ! How liable to change! Each object con- 


tinues to look like itſelf, and yet how different in 


reality is it from what it was? We daily behold 

things taking new forms; ſome growing, others 

n and periſhing. This year, which WW 
5 . „ two 
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two days will be at an end, affords undeniable proofs 
of it. In each perſon's own little circle they muſt 
have experienced many revolutions. Several of 
thoſe we had known for many years are no more. 

Many whom we have ſeen rich are become poor, 
or, at leaſt, but in an indifferent ſituation. If we 
examine ourſelves alſo, we ſhall find a difference 
in many reſpects. Has not our health and activity 
diminiſhed? And are not all theſe things warnings 


A of approaching towards that great and ſinal revolu- 


tion which death will operate upon us. Beſides, 
there are many changes may till happen in the 
three remaining days of this year. We may become 
poor or ſick; we may experience the infidelity of 


friends, or die even, in that ſpace of time. Many 


things certainly may happen which it is at preſent 
impoſſible to foreſee. Such reflections muſt inevi- 


tably oppreſs and ſink us to deſpair, if religion was 


not our fupport and conſolation. But this leads us 
to look up to the only invariable, everlaſting Being, 


whoſe very nature is immutability, and whoſe mer. _ 


cy. has no end, Full. of confidence therefore in his 


unchangeable goodneſs, let us ſubmit with reſigna · 
tion to all the changes in this tranſitory. world, _ 


FOFANKKFFHOKKAFKKEKEFKEKG 
' DECEMBER zath. | 
CA,, or Hunan LIrz. 


HE approaching cloſe of the year leads me to 


reflections which, however important they 
555 | may 


T 


gun LIFE. 
may be, do not always occupy me as they ought. 


In order to feel more ſenſibly how ſhort the date of 


life. is, I will examine now the uſe I have made of 
the paſt days; though I have reaſon to believe it 
_ will prove a ſubject of humiliation to me. I firſt 
recal to myſelf thoſe days it was not in my power 
to command. How many hours, then, employed in 
mere bodily wants? How many more have paſſed 
in trifling occupations of no ſervice to the mind? 
Thus, in ſlightly looking over the yſe made of theſe 
years, I diſcoyer a multitude of days loſt to the i im- 
mortal ſoul, which inhabits this body of clay ; and, 
after theſe deductions, what will remain which I 
may juſtly ſay have been employed for real life? 
Out of 365 days it is plain, that I can ſcarce reckon 
fifty which I can call my own, as having promoted 
my eternal happineſs. And the little that remains 
of time, how much do I loſe of it by my own fault 
and weakneſs, - How many days facrificed to vice 
and folly. Perhaps many of thoſe days granted me 
for reflection have been devoted to the world, to 
vanity, idleneſs, and falſe pleaſures, Perhaps they 
may have been profaned by impurity, envy, jea- 
| louſy, ſlander, and other vices, which betray a 
heart void of reſpect for God and charity to our 
neighbour. Even ſince God has made me better, 
and inſpired me with a deſire to walk in his path 87 
how much time has been irrecoverably loſt in 
thoughtleſsneſs, indifference, doubts, anxiety, | 
want of temper, and all thoſe infirmities which are 
the effects of our frailty, and weakneſs of reaſon, 
« H h 5: 15 — 
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„  EUMANITEFE: 

Laſtly, how ſwiftly does the little ſpace of time we 
can diſpoſe of fly away! A year paſſes almoſt in- 
ſenſibly ; and yet a year is of great conſequence to 
a being whoſe life is reckoned by hours. Before 
we have well thought of it a year is gone. When 
we recolle& how little of it we may have ſpent ſuit- 
ably to the purpoſes of our creation, we might welt 
wiſh to recal thoſe hours which were ill: employed: 


But it would be in vain. The year, with the good 


and bad actions which haye marked. i it, are ſwallow- 

ed up for ever in eternity. 

Forgive us, then, O merciful Father! the faults 

we have had the misfortune to commit; and grant 

us thy grace in the hour of death, in the 8 of 
8 and, to all . 


DECEMBER Ny. 
Cor or Tar Lnan. 


H AVING given Ge 1 every day in the 
year to the ſtudy of nature, it will not perhaps 
be diſpleaſing to the reader to recapitulate the 12 
menths, in an allegory pointed out by Monſ. de la 
Court de Gibelin, in his © Monde Primitif.” He 
conſiders ſymbols and allegories, ſuch as the ſcrip- 
tures are full. of, as a key to all the knowledge of 
ancient times; in which. notion he is not ſingular. 


I can here only give his account of Hercules, whom 5 


" - conſiders. as the emblem of agriculture, or 44 


| CEOSE/OF: THE YEAR. _ aer 


ſo eget; ee the 12 labours, as che * THE 
ments of the 12 months. I ſhall way the OW at. 
the autumnal equinox. 


— 


| Fhe Nemean Lion. ft e — Gab 5 


The heat and toil of harveſt being ended, man 
reſts for a ſhort time, and the lion, a known em- 
blem of heat, is ſaid to de conquered by Hercules. ; 


Hydra of Lerna.. 2d Labur.  Oftober d. Neeber: 1 


Moiſture and heat produce vermine and inſects. D 
The riches. of the field and garden are threatened 
with deſtruction. Hercules muſt defend them from. 
theſe enemies, which, like the Hydra's Heads, in⸗ 
creaſe as faſt as they are deftroyed.. „ 


Battle of the Lapithe and — oj Able. 
Buy this ſymbolical creature, is.repreſented . 

_ whoſe ſenſual part carries away the rational, eſßſe- 
cially when wine, and the indulgencies allowed at 
the time of vintage, invite Rim to exceſs. This: of 

Hercules muſt conquer or. ME f 


| Silver-footed Doe. 4th * n 
Hunting; now conſidered only as a pleaſure, was 
at fixſta buſineſs of conſequence, and theſe. the fit- 
teſt months for Hercules to conquer his ferociqus g 

enemies, and provide food and cloatling. 


T5. Birds of the Lale. 575 Lobour. Jan. Fa. bo — 
The birds begin now to multiply, and though g 
friends to Hercules in ſome reſpects, are in others 

{a 3 ES ws e 1 very | 
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— cloer or THE TEAR, 


S enemy. „ 

1 Tho Mugen Stable. 6th FORAY 
It is ſtrange, that this tory at leaſt ſhould not point 

out the whole to be an allegory. What can be more 


ingenious than the contrivance of rafts, to convey 
by. water the neceſſary but offenſive manure! The 


/, cleanſing a ſtable, by paſſing a river through it, 


"Ou taken in this welt: is hy e A Her- ä 


The + 224 Bull. qth Labs: March & April. | 
The humble ox, ſubmitting to the yoke, is the 
furious bull tamed, and made uſeful to man. Her- 


cules can now plough. and ſow, and with pleaſure ; 
: ph pod the neceſſary toil of _ feaſon. h 


- Diomedes'. s Ma ares, 8th . 


"To tame the horſe, the dam muſt be laid hold 1 
when with colt, that the young one may be edu 
cated by man, and not left wild in the foreſts. The. | 
_ pleaſure this creature beſtows, and its uſe in coun- 
try affairs, muſt deſervedly place the conqueſt of 1 its 
{pavics among the victories of Hercules. 


. ar with the I2 Amazons. oth Lobear: May & June. ? 


The ſun {the ſoul of agriculture) now at the | 
| Golſtice, may bes ſaid to be the conqueror of the 
12. months, and of their attendant labours; though 
the beginning of the year is not here placed at this 
Dion er nor r r ever Way. Monſ. le Court's 


allegories 


again ha ae dure Oſiris, &c. would 
Ort " WY 10 N | 


| This name ſignifies abundance, a heap ; ; and 118, | 
the cow, the emblem of fecundity. The. time of 


-. Planting is alſo the time of foreſight. _ The dairy 


muſt be attended to. The art of beleben is 0 
ſmall part of the huſbandman's cafe. „„ 


Cerberus brought ere Hell or Hades. arch] E -u6s.. 


4 I Bs 


Hades means a hidden Wa the lower hemi- „ 
ſphere, and the place of departed. ſpirits, | Cerberus | 4 
"M the dog- ſtar raging at this time. CESS 5 


perian Gardens guarded by a Dragon. 1265 . 

| Auguſt & September, 

The great abundance of fruits, &c. are well « ex- 
preſſed by the rich garden; the neceſſity of defend- 
ing them from theft, or imprudent waſte, is the 
dragon. The pillars expreſs the pious confidence 
of the cultivator, (Hercules) truſting to divine pro- 
vidence for the ſame return of yearly 3 if 
not wanting in his own endeayours. 93 


heſides the 18 of -priculture, (or Hercules) 
we are to conſider his birth and latter end, fol- 
lowed by his apotheoſis. Two ſerpents, the emblems 
of the two luminaries which dire& the year, are 
placed i in the hands of a child, to point out the ori- 


gin hs time. "HEE, on the funeral pile, weary 
of. 
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